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DO  MEN  READ  EVENING  PAPERS? 


Once  in  a  while  someone  asks  “do  men  read  evening 
newspapers?” 

They  certainly  do. 

The  live,  progressive  man — the  man  who  has  the  money  and  the 
inclination  to  buy  advertised  goods — does  not  wait  until  the  next 
morning  to  read  the  stock  quotations  or  to  lind  out  who  won  the  ball 
game.  He  buys  an  evening  paper  and  he  reads  it  thoroughly  from 
the  latest  War  news  (most  of  the  War  news  appears  first  in  the  evening 
paper)  on  the  front  page  to  the  “Comics”  on  the  back  page. 


Chicago  men  have  the  reputation  of  being 
live  and  progressive,  and  Chicago  also  has  the 
reputation  of  having  three  of  the  largest  and 
most  progressive  men’s  clothing  stores  in  the 
country.*  These  clothing  stores  know  how  to 
reach  the  live,  progressive  men  of  Chicago. 
They  have  long  since  discovered  that  the  most 
efficient  way  to  sell  goods  to  Chicago  men  is 


to  advertise  in  The  Daily  News.  So  these 
stores  have  for  years  bought  more  space  in 
The  Daily  News  six  days  a  week  than  in  any 
other  Chicago  newsi)aper  in  seven  days. 

The  national  advertiser  who  wants  to  reach 
the  live,  progressive  men  of  Chicago  will  do 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  these  big  suc¬ 
cessful  clothing  stores. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Over  425,000  Daily 


covers  Chicago.” 


♦The  Hub  (Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons). 

*  Maurice  L.  Rothschild. 

*  Marshall  Field  &  Co.’s  Store  for  Men. 


Why  the  South  is  the  Best  Field  in 
America  Today  for  Advertising 


'T^HE  output  of  Southern  farms  last 
^  amounted  to  S4, 6o0, 000, 000.  It  v\ 
Southern  farmer  has  learned  to  diversify 
was  only  $l,d,)l,338,000;  corn  was  $919, 
oats  ,$111, 243, 000 ;  hay,  $178, 387, 000 ; 
tobacco,  $127,426,000;  potatoes, $134," 
681,000;  livestock  products,  over 
$1,000, ()()(), 000;  fruits  and  vegetables, 
8068, 306, 000 ;  rice  and  other  grains, 
840,187,000. 

But  this  year— this  war  year— the  South  is 
j?oing  to  outdo  even  this  phenomenal  record. 

As  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  said  the  other  day,  after  an  extended 
tour  in  April  thru  the  South: 

“The  South  is  fully  alive  to  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  duty  of  supplying  itself  with  its  own  food  and  feed. 
Moreover,  the  South  has  begun  the  work  of  organizing  and 
mobilizing  an  army  of  food  producers  and  food  conservers 
which  bids  fair  to  contribute  vitally  to  the  part  which  the 
United  States  must  play  in  furnishing  food  to  its  allies. 

And  if  the  South  continues  as  she  has  begun,  she  will  do 
her  ‘bit’  in  the  furrows  as  energetically  as  in  the  trenches. 

1  take  off  my  hat  to  the  South!” 

Tlie  truth  is,  the  South  as  au  agricultural  section,  feels 
the  res])onsihility  resting  upon  her  to  speed  up  food  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  limit.  Instead  of  one  cro]),  two  and  three 
from  the  same  ground  will  he  the  rule  this  year.  Farmers 
and  hankers  have  held  meetings  together  in  the  various 
states  and  ]>lanned  mammoth  food  producing  campaigns. 
Community  canneries  to  ])reserve  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  prevent  waste  have  been  installed  everywhere.  The 
legion  of  Southern  farmers  is  being  sup])lemented  in  their 
activity  by  the  vast  army  of  hoys’  corn  clubs  and  girls’ 
canning  clubs  and  truck  patch  raisers. 

If  Nature  smiles  on  his  efforts  as  usual,  the  harvest  in 
Dixieland  this  year  will  put  hundreds  of  millions  more 
ready  cash  into  the  poekets  of  the  Southerner  than  he  ever 
had — even  in  his  recent  years  of  unprecedented  prosperity 
— and  he  will  he  a  liberal  buyer  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life. 

What  a  chance  for  a  big  advertising  campaign!  And 
what  mediums  would  more  naturally  suggest  themselves 
than  the  leading  Southern  new  spapers.  If  you,  Mr.  Manu¬ 
facturer,  would  like  any  specific  information  as  to  sales 
possibilities  in  the  Southern  field,  write  to  any  of  the 
papers  listed  here. 


year  was  a  record  breaker.  It 
asn’t  all  cotton,  either!  The 
production.  The  cotton  crop 
593,000;  wheat,  $212,346,000; 

These  Newspapers  Reach  Centers  of 
Southern  Industry 


Papers  Welcomed  in 

Southern 

Households 

ALABAMA. 

Net  Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

BIrniinKliam  Ledicer  (E) 

33.250 

.06 

.06 

BirniiiiKham  Age- 

Herald  (M) 

17,000 

.07 

.05 

BirnilnKham  Age- 

Herald  (S) 

28,000 

.08 

.06 

BirmlnKham  News  (E) 

38,030 

.07 

.07 

BirnilnKham  Nei^s  (S) 

41,106 

.08 

.08 

SInbile  UeRinter  <M) 

16,500 

.04 

.04 

Mobile  KeKlHter  (S) 

22,000 

.05 

.05 

Mobile  XewH-Item  (E) 

0,500 

.03 

.03 

MontKomery  Ad*/  (M> 

18,213 

.05 

.04 

vertiser  f  (S) 

20,783 

.06 

.05 

KENTUCKY. 

Lonlavllle  Courier- 

Jonriial  (M) 

26,204 

.10 

.07 

Louisville  Courier- 

Journal  <S) 

40,058 

.12 

.00 

I.onisville  Times  (E) 

43,805 

.10 

.08 

I.ouisvilie  Herald  (M) 

40,073 

.07 

.07 

Louisville  Herald  (S) 

42,860 

.07 

.07 

l.exinKton  Herald  (M) 

8,230 

.0170 

.0170 

I  exington  Herald  (S) 

8,230 

.0170 

.0170 

TENNESSEE. 

ChattanooKa  Ne^s  <E) 

13,051 

.03 

.03 

ChattanooKU  Times  (M)  i 

ChattanoOKa  Times  (S)  I 

•fTfJ 

Memphis  News- 

Scimitar  (E) 

45,000 

.11 

.10 

Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal  (M) 

03,081 

.12 

.10 

Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal  (S) 

102,081 

.14 

12. 

Nashv'llle  Tennesseean 

A  American  (M) 

30,605 

.05 

.05 

Nashville  Tennesseean 

A  American  (S) 

30,120 

.06 

.06 

Nashville  Banner  (E) 

50,557 

.07 

.07 

Knoxville  Sentinel  (E) 

10,030 

.05 

.04 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Asheville  Times  (E) 

6,176 

.013 

.015 

Charlotte  Observer  (  M  ) 

12,300 

.055 

.025 

Greensboro  (  (M> 

11,500 

.03 

.025 

Dally  Newsf  (S) 

15,000 

.03 

.025 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Colnmbla  Keeoril  (E) 

11,325 

.025 

.025 

Columbia  Record  <S) 

0,216 

.025 

.025 

Columbia  State  (Mi 

18,561 

.05 

.04 

Greenville  Piedmont(E) 

4,760 

.0143 

.0143 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta  GeorKian  (E) 

46,122 

.08 

.07 

Atlanta  Sunday 

American  (S) 

85,027 

.12 

•  10 

Columbus  LedKer  (E> 

7,425 

.0215 

.0178 

AuKusta  Chronic. (MAS) 

8,000 

.035 

.025 

Macon  TelcKraph  (  M  ) 

10,710 

.04 

•04 

Macon  TelcKraph  (S) 

10,710 

.04 

.04 

AuKusta  Herald  (E) 

12,040 

.03 

.03 

Anamsta  Herald  <S) 

12,040 

.03 

•03 

Savannah  News  (MAS)  14»037 

.04 

.03 

FLORIDA. 

PensacolH  News  (E) 

4.628 

.0130 

.0130 

Pensacola  Journal  (M) 

5,300 

.0172 

.0172 

Pensacola  Journal  (S> 

5,300 

.0172 

.0172 

Jacksonville  Times- 

Union  (MAS) 

24.508 

.ort 

.0.% 

Jacksonville  Metropollaf  E>  18»185 

.04 

.04 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans  Item  (E) 

55,043 

.10 

•lO 

New  Orleans  Item  (S) 

68,875 

.12 

•IJ 

New  Orleans  Times- 

Picayune  (M) 

55  336 

.10 

.10 

New  Orleans  Times- 

Picayune  (S) 

68,200 

.12 

.12 

New  Orleans  Daily 

States  (E) 

37,462 

.08 

.06 

New  Orleans  Dally 

States  (S) 

36,560 

.08 

.06 

1  VIRGINIA. 

Richmond  News 

Leader  (E) 

30,401 

.08 

.06 

Newport  News  Press- 

Times-Ilerald  (MAE) 

10.355  1 

Newport  News  Daily 

> 

.025 

.025 

Press  (S) 

6,003  J 

Norfolk  Virginian 

Pilot  (M) 

25,601 

.05 

.05 

Norfolk  Virginian 

Pilot  (S) 

33,016 

.06 

.06 

(Prepared  by  Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  Atlanta,  Ga.) 
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THE  NEW  YORK 
EVENING  POST 


will  j>uhlish  its 
second 

.JAPAN  -P  S  E 
SUPPLEMENT 


on 


JUNE  30 


coniinuii^  ihe  unique 
service  oj^ ike  Jirsi  sup 
plement  the 

promotion,  oj^ closer 
friendship  and  com 
mercial  ties  helween 
fjapan  and  ^imerica 
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"Non-Distribution  is 

An  Economic  Necessity 
*  In  the  Modern  Ad-room” 


The  two  most  important  things  in  the 
making  of  a  newspaper  are  economy 
of  time  and  saving  of  needless  expense. 
When  nearing  closing  time,  minutes  are 
as  valuable  as  hours  at  any  other  time, 
and  economy  of  cost  is  always  a  factor. 
These  prove  the  necessity  quoted  above. 


THE  NON -DISTRIBUTION  SYS¬ 
TEM  saves  time  when  it  is  most  valuable 
by  providing  an  abundant  supply  of  type, 
leads,  slugs,  rule,  and  spacing  material 
so  that  the  efficiency  of  the  ad  men  is 
greatly  increased,  and  there  is  no  stopping 
at  the  rush  hour  to  hunt  material  or  pick 
sorts. 


THE  MONOTYPE  TYPE-&-RULE 
CASTER  makes  this  material  so  eco¬ 
nomically  that  it  is  less  expensive  to  melt 
whole  pages  after  use  and  cast  new  type, 
leads,  slugs,  rule,  and  spacing  material 
than  to  distribute  the  used  type.  It  also 
provides  a  reserve  supply  to  take  care  of 
emergencies  and  big  rush  days. 


P.  T.  Anderson,  of  the  Macon  Telegraph,**  says: 

**Any  newspaper  office  contemplating  the  installation  of  a  Non- Distribution 
System  without  the  Monotype  for  hand-set  matter,  and  the  Lead-and- 
Rule  Mold  for  spacing  material,  would  be  making  a  most  serious  mistake, 
as  there  can  be  no  Non- Distribution  without  the  Monotype.** 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  TORONTO 

World  Building  Wentworth  Building  Plymouth  Building  Lumsden  Building 
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RICHARD  W.  KNOTT,  OF  THE  LOUISVILLE  POST 


Some  Facts  About  Kentucky’s  ^’Fighting  Editor”  Who  Nevertheless  Has  a  Record  of  Peace 
—Has  Been  Owner  and  Editor  of  His  Paper  for  Twenty-four  Years,  Has  Made 
It  an  Institution  and  Has  Identified  His  Name  with  the  History  of  His 
Ylity  and  His  State— Honor  and  Courage  His  Journalistic  Code. 


The  following  outline  of  the  busy  ca¬ 
reer  of  Richard  W.  Knott,  editor  and 
chief  owner  of  the  Louisville  ( Ky.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  .teas  written  for  Tub  Editor 
A.ND  Publisher  by  Young  E.  Allison,  oj 
Louisville,  who  is  fully  conversant  with 
the  facts  regarding  journalism  in  that 
city  and  throughout  Kentucky. 

RK'HAirD  W-.  KNOTT,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Evening  Post,  has  the 
stuff  as  well  as  the  blood  of  Scotch 
('ovenanters  in  him.  That  is  perhaps 
why  he  is  known  as  a  ‘‘fighting  editor" 
with  a  record  of  peace.  Character  and 
courage  have  gone  along  together  in 
his  career,  the  one  pointing  the  why, 
tlie  other  delivering  the  goods' of  the 
best  service  it  lies  in  journalism  to  ren¬ 
der  to  public  interest  and  the  social  af¬ 
fairs  of  communities.  He  belongs  to 
that  eminent  class  of  journalists  that 
has  with  unwavering  courage  pursued 
the  path  of  Independent  thought  and 
action,  with  an  eye  rather  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  than  to  the  easy  expediencies  of 
the  present.  For  that  reason,  like  all 
the  others  of  that  class,  he  has  at  times 
been  compelled  to  walk  alone,  content 
with  the  as-surances  that  time  would 
vindicate  and  vindication  bring  its  own 
reward. 

One  anecdote  will  give  him  life-size. 
Years  ago  a  number  of  leading  men  of 
Louisville  met  to  consider  what  should 
be  done  to  induce  Mr.  Knott  to  change 
the  attitude  of  opposition  his  paper  held 
towards  a  policy  that  the  meeting  fav¬ 
ored.  They  all  knew  him  personally. 
After  considerable  discussion  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  Itself  and  the  Evening  Post’s  atti¬ 
tude,  the  chairman,  himself  one  of  the 
most  Influential  men  of  the  city,  said; 
"The  situation  Is  that  Mr.  Knott  has 
considered  all  the  facts  we  could  put 
before  him  and  has  decided  that  his 
duty  calls  him  to  a  course  contrary  to 
our  hopes.  You  all  know  you  can’t  buy 
him,  even  If  you  wanted  to;  that  you 
can’t  scare  him;  and  that  after  he  has 
decided  you  cannot  convince  him.  The 
only  alternative  is  to  kill  him  or  give 
up  the  fight,  for  we  cannot  defeat 
him!”  There  was  a  great  laugh  in  re¬ 
sponse  and  the  project  was  then  and 
there  abandoned. 

NEVER  QUIXOTIC  IN  COURSE. 

But  with  all  hi.s  self-reliance  and 
courage  to  pursue  bis  duty  there  is  no 
Quixotism  In  his  course.  Personally  he 
liears  no  malice  and  carries  no  enmities. 
Becognlzing  that  the  one  purpose  of 


HICHARn  W.  KNOTT. 


public  good  is  paramount,  he  has  l>een 
eminently  practical  in  joining  all  forces 
that  were  marching  his  way  to  attack 
the  same  abuses,  making  use  of  all  the 
a.s.sistance  at  hand,  but  always  insist¬ 
ing  on  leading  the  way  and  going  as 
directly  to  the  mark  as  possible.  Like 
all  independent  journalists  he  has  seem¬ 
ed  at  times  to  change  when  he  was 
only  encouraging  and  leading  the 
change  in  others.  He  has  never  been 
neutral,  but  always  Independent;  with 


no  sentimentality  about  the  past,  but 
with  unwearied  hope  of  the  future. 

To  write  the  full  story  of  Mr.  Knott’s 
life  as  editor  of  the  Ivoulsville  Evening 
Po.st  would  involve  the  history  of 
Louisville  and  Kentucky  since  a  few 
years  after  the  Ci\il  War.  He  has  tak¬ 
en  part  in  every  fight  between  the  two 
dominant  political  parties,  and  in  every 
fight  within  the  parties,  upon  vital  is¬ 
sues.  He  has  assisted  In  the  formation 
of  new  political  parties  when  special 


exigencies  made  such  a  course  seem 
advisable.  In  1896  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  P.almer  and  Buckner 
(iold  Democracy;  and  in  1905  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  he  created  a  fusion  party,  which, 
after  the  most  memorable  political 
campaign  ever  known  in  Louisville — 
culminating  in  a  contested  llection— 
broke  the  power  of  the  old  Democratic 
machine.  Originally  a  Democrat,  Mr. 
Knott  has  again  in  recent  years  acted, 
as  a  rule,  with  the  Democratic  party, 
although  his  position  and  that  of  the 
Post  is  wholly  Independent, 

WAS  ONE  OF  post’s  FOUNDERS. 

Mr.  Knott  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rich¬ 
ard  Knott,  a  drygoods  merchant  of 
Frankfort  and  Louisville,  well  known 
to  a  former  generation.  He  was 
a.s.sociated  with  his  father  in  business 
until  1878,  when.  In  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  together  with  five  others,  he  es- 
tabli.shed  the  Evening  Post.  In  1880  he 
-sold  his  interest  In  the  Post  and  be¬ 
came  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Courier- 
Journal.  In  the  same  year  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  agricultural  paper.  Home 
and  Farm,  which  he  has  Continued  to 
conduct  until  the  present  time.  With 
the  late  General  Basil  W.  Duke  he  es¬ 
tablished  and  conducted  the  Southern 
Bivouac  magazine  in  1885-1886,  and 
through  this  collected  and  published  a 
great  quantity  of  interesting  material 
bearing  upon  the  Southern  phases  of 
the  Civil  War.  In  1893  Mr.  Knott  pur¬ 
chased  again  the  control  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Evening  Post,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  been  its  owner  and  editor. 

Mr.  Knott  has  made  the  editorial 
page  the  central  feature  of  his  news¬ 
paper.  He  has  brought  to  the  editing 
of  that  page  a  breadth  of  vision,  a  store 
of  information,  a  power  of  expression 
and  an  indomitable  fighting  quality 
that  made  it  known  In  every  part  of 
the  State  during  the  days  when  the 
paper  was  gaining  recognition,  and  that 
now  gives  it  tremendous  civic  Influ¬ 
ence.  He  has  long  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  upon  all 
matters  relating  to  finance  and  bank¬ 
ing,  and  he  has  acted  as  the  spokesman 
of  the  entire  banking  Interests  of  the 
city  upon  several  occasions  of  munici¬ 
pal  or  sectional  Importance.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  with  two  other  citizens, 
he  wrote  the  successful  city  charter. 


{Continued  on  page  30) 
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CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS  INCREASE  PRICE  TO 
TWO  CENTS  TO  MEET  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Daily  News,  Tribune,  Herald,  American  and  Examiner  Have  Announced 
Raise  in  Price,  to  Take  Effect  May  14 — Action  Assures  Continuance 
of  High  Standards  of  Papers  and  Distributes  Burden  of  In¬ 
creased  Publishing  Costs  Equitably  —  Former  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices  Restored. 


Chicago,  May  10. — The  Chicag-o  daily 
new.spapers,  following  the  lead  of  pub- 
li.shers  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and 
other  big  cities,  will  abandon  the  one 
cent  price.  The  two  cent  rate  will  go 
into  effect  on  Monday,  May  14. 

It  was  announced  in  press  dispatches 
to  Xew  York  and  elsewhere  on  last 
Sunday  that  Victor  F.  Lawson,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  had  ta¬ 
ken  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  and 
that  the  price  of  his  great  new.spaper 
would  be  increased  to  two  cents  on 
next  Monday.  The  public  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  change  in  price  was  not 
made  by  the  Daily  New.s,  however,  un¬ 
til  .several  days  later. 

On  May  8  the  Herald  and  Examiner 
announced  similar  price  Increases  and 
were  followed  by  the  Tribune  on  May 
10. 

It  is  believed  that  within  a  few  days 
all  of  the  local  dailies  will  have  fallen 
into  line. 

.\fter  Monday  the  wholesale  price  to 
carriers  and  dealers  will  be  $1.40  a  hun¬ 
dred,  the  same  price  charged  when  the 
papers  #rmerly  sold  at  two  cents  in 
this  city.  This  announcement  is  made 
in  a  brief  .statement  to  the  trade  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  The 
same  wholesale  price,  it  is  said,  will  be 
established  by  all  the  newspapers. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  In  its  an¬ 
nouncement  on  Thursday  said: 

DESCRIBES  PERU,  OF  SITUATION. 

“I'ndoubtedly  every  reader  of  news- 
pai>ers  is  aware  of  the  shortage  of  new.s 
print  paper  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
price  l)er  ton  h8is  virtually  doubled. 

"The  peril  of  this  situation  lies  not 
.so  much  in  the  increase  in  price  per 
ton  as  in  the  fact  that  the  production 
of  news  print  paper  may  actually  not 
l>e  sufficient  to  supply  demands  of  all 
the  newspafiers  In  the  United  States. 
For  any  considerable  number  of  news¬ 
papers  either  to  suspend  publication 
or  curtail  materially  new.s  and  com¬ 
ment  In  these  times,  would  be  little 
short  of  disaster. 

"To  limit  arbitrarily  the  number  of 
pages  in  each  copy  of  the  Tribune  or 
the  number  of  copies  printed  each  day 
would  mean,  in  the  first  Instance,  cur¬ 
tailment  of  news,  and  in  the  second  an 
unfair  discrimination  against  tho.se  who 
wished  to  buy  tbe  Tribune,  but  who 
might  find  the  supply  exhausted. 

"Con.sequently  it  is  our  decision, 
reached  only  after  careful  thought  and 
some  reluctance,  that  the  only  fair 
means  for  us  to  employ  to  participate 
in  the  movement  to  conserve  the  news¬ 
print  supply  of  the  United  States  Is 
to  Increase  the  selling  price  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  to  two  cents  In  the  territory  where 
It  has  been  selling  for  one  cent. 

"In  addition  it  may  well  be  argued 
that  It  is  uneconomic  to  sell  any  prod¬ 
uct  at  a  price  that  nets  materially 
less  than  the  raw  material  that  goes 
to  make  It.  For  a  long  time  the  price 
received  by  us  for  each  copy  of  the 
Dally  Tribune  has  been  considerably 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  white 
paper  alone  upon  which  It  was  printed. 
In  recent  months,  also,  the  cost  of  oth¬ 
er  raw  materials  has  advanced  from 
twenty-five  to  three  hundred  per  cent. 

TO  ASSURE  GOOD  WAGES. 

"In  these  times,  also.  It  Is  Incumbent 


upon  large  employers  of  labor  so  to 
conduct  their  businesses  as  to  cause  the 
least  possible  disturbance  to  industrial 
life.  Against  the  tremendously  In¬ 
creased  cost  of  producing  the  Tribune, 
the  lncrease,^ln  firices  now  honounced 
will  tend  to  Insuril  our  employees  of 
continued  employment  at  no  curtail¬ 
ment  of  wages.  It  will  also  enable  us 
to  continue  to  sell  our  advertising  space 
at  moderate  prices,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  ask  our  advertisers  to  bear 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  burden 
of  our  heavily  increased  costs. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  burden  of 
the  announced  increases  in  price  will 
lie  distributed  widely  and  fall  lightly 
upon  our  big  army  of  readers  wbo  are 
asked  to  pay  it.  In  return,  we  can  as¬ 
sure  them  of  the  continuation  and  fur¬ 
ther  improvement  of  our  service  and  of 
the  thought  that  they,  w'ith  us,  are  thus 
contributing  to  steady  and  to  balance 
that  part  of  our  industrial  life  that  is 
represented  by  the  newspaper  business 
and,  through  such  cooperation,  toward 
the  most  sensible  aid  that  we  can  give 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  these  times. 

"For  the  above  reasons,  we  feel  that 
the  price  of  two  cents  Is  not  only  jus¬ 
tifiable  but  necessary.” 

For  years  all  Chicago  papers  have 
sold  for  one  cent,  but  the  vastly  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  production,  the  advance 
in  some  materials  amonting  to  582  per 
cent.,  has  finally  forced  the  publishers 
to  abandon  the  traditional  price.  That 
this  decision  was  reached  only  because 
of  unescapable  economic  pressure  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  Herald’s  statement  to 
its  readers. 

THE  FAIR  AND  SQUARE  POLICY. 

“So  far  as  the  Herald  is  concerned,” 
the  statement  concludes,  "the  end  has 
come  to  the  policy  of  .selling  its  finish¬ 
ed  product  for  two-thirds  of  the  co.st  of 
the  white  paper  on  which  it  is  printed. 

“That  the  economic  soundness  of 
this  action  in  raiang  its  price  to  two 
cents  will  be- recognized  by  reader  and 
advertl.ser  is  the  lielief  of  the  Herald. 
It  is  the  ‘Fair  and  Square’  thing  to  do. 
That  is  why  is  is  being  done.” 

As  an  illustration  of  what  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  for  Chicago  newspapers 
amounts  to,  it  is  e.stimated  that  the 
aggregate  bill  for  news  print  alone  will 
show  an  advance  of  $2,500,000  for  the 
year.  The  Herald  .states  that  its  ex¬ 
penditure  for  white  paper  will  involve 
an  added  cost  of  $400,000  annually. 

The  two-cent  rate  will  be  a  greater 
reversal  of  tradition  for  tbe  Dally  News 
than  for  the  other  Chicago  papers. 
The  Daily  News  was  first  published 
back  in  the  early  ‘70.s  as  a  one  cent  pa¬ 
per,  and  its  constantly  growing  success 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  other  pa¬ 
pers  to  that  price.  In  those  days  there 
were  .skeptics  who  told  the  first  owners 
— Victor  F.  Law.son  and  Melville  E. 
Stone — that  the  venture  could  not  be 
made  to  pay. 

lUE  examiner’s  announcement. 

A  briefer  announcement  appeaiwl 
Wedne.sday  morning  in  the  Examiner; 

"By  this  increase  in  price,”  it  stat¬ 
ed,  “the  Examiner  will  be  able  to  gdve 
its  readers,  not  only 'the  quality  and  di- 
.versity  of  dally  enlightenment  and  en¬ 


tertainment  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed,  but  will  be  able  in  grow¬ 
ing  degree  to  amplify  this  service  to 
meet  the  developments  of  the  unique 
world  history  now  in  the  making.” 

This  is  the  attitude  taken  by  all  the 
Chicago  publishers.  They  say  no  ad¬ 
ditional  comment  could  further  eluci¬ 
date  the  .situation. 

LANSING  MUZZLES  ALL 
DEPARTMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Secretary  of  State  Will  Dismiss  Any 

Employee  of  His  Department  Who 

Discusses  Public  Affairs  With  News¬ 
paper  Men  Order  Practically  Annuls 

Right  of  Free  Speech. 

Washington,  May  9. — Employees  of 
the  Department  of  State,  who  give  to 
newspaper  men  information  that  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  unfriendly  criticism 
of  the  Administration’s  foreign  policy, 
will  be  summarily  dismissed. 

This  was  the  warning  conveyed  by 
Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing  on 
Monday  in  discussing  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  the  new  rules 
promulgated  by  him. 

Under  these  rules  the  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  are  debarred  from  obtain¬ 
ing  any  information  from  subordinate 
officers,  “even  to  insignificant  matters 
of  fact  or  detail,”  it  being  ordered  by 
Mr.  Lansing  that  all  information  which 
the  public  may  have  fls  to  acts  and 
policies  of  the  Governmqpt  in  foreign 
relations  shall  be  limited  to  what  is  giv¬ 
en  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Intel¬ 
ligence  recently  created,  and  by  him¬ 
self. 

Mr.  Lansing  receives  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  twice  a  day  and  brief¬ 
ly  answers  or  declines  to  answer  their 
que.stions.  These  receptions  have  been 
increasingly  perfunctory. 

Mr.  Lansing,  in  reference  to  his  order 
of  silence,  explained  that  he  feared  im¬ 
portant  policies  might  be  prematurely 
disclosed,  and  that  some  instances  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  of  unde.slrable 
publication.  He  was  pressed  to  cite 
such  an  instance,  and  he  finally  admit¬ 
ted  to  a  group  of  Washingrton  corres¬ 
pondents  that  no  important  instance 
had  yet  arisen,  but  that  he  feared  for 
the  future.  He  also  <  did  not  disclose 
what  policy  of  the  department  it  was 
that  he  thought  might  be  subject  to 
criticism  by  the  informed  members  of 
his  staff. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Lansing 
that  the  publication  of  facts  about 
some  policy  upon  which  the  department 
was  embarking  might  perform  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  by  warning  the  country  in 
time  to  let  its  protest  become  effective. 
Mr.  I.ansing  replied  that  a  subordinate 
giving  out  information  in  a  critical 
spirit  was  disloyal. 

CITES  TWO  INSTANCES. 

Two  instances  were  given  of  confiden¬ 
tial  news  having  Ijeen  given  out  without 
authority.  One  was  that  of  a  cablegram 
to  Jacob  H.  Schiff  on  a  matter  which 
had  practically  no  news  value,  but  which 
appeared  in  the  press  before  it  had  been 
communicated  to  Mr.  Schiff.  The  other 
was  of  a  telegram  quoting  a  German 
Consul  in  Mexico  as  saying  that  the 
.4merican  Ambassador  to  Mexico  was 
his8i!d  in  the  Mexican  Assembly. 

Under  the  new  order  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  official  is  prevented  from  giving 
the  public  even  such  information  as  that 
of  personalities  of  distinguished  foreign¬ 
ers  wbo  come  to  tlie  United  States  i>n 
missions.  The  news  gatherei’s  are  cut 
off  from  communication  with  officials 
actually  handling  the  public  busine.ss 
and  have  access  only  to  the  officially 


censored  announcements  of  the  Dt'part- 
ment. 

In  attempting  to  close  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  from  whicn  the  public  has 
heretofore  been  able  to  get  news  of  its 
Government’s  dealings  with  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  in  restricting  all  future  in¬ 
formation  to  that  which  it  is  pleasing  to 
the  Department  to  make  public,  Secre¬ 
tary  Lansing  has  issued  the  following 
rrder  to  all  subordinates: 

“In  connection  with  the  organization 
of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Intelligence, 
the  Secretary  desires  to  restrict  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  Information  to  the  press  to  those 
statements  made  by  himself  and  to  the 
statements  of  the  division.  It  Is  de.sired 
that  all  officials  of  the  Department  here¬ 
after  refrain  from  discussing  matters  of 
I)ublic  business  with  press  representa¬ 
tives. 

“Any  request  for  information  should 
1)6  referred  to  the  division  in  room  205. 
In  order  to  avoid  questions  or  confer¬ 
ences,  it  is  desired  that  this  procedure 
be  applied  even  to  insignificant  matters 
cf  fact  or  detail.” 

None  of  the  other  executive  depart¬ 
ments  is  to  follow  the  example  of  Sec- ' 
retary  I.ansing  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  closing  sources  of  Information 
to  the  American  public.  Officials  of  the 
other  departments  made  it  clear  that  de¬ 
partmental  news  would  be  handled  in 
the  usual  course  and  in  the  .usual  man¬ 
ner.  Subordinate  officials  will  not  lie 
forbidden  to  converse  with  or  give  in¬ 
formation  to  newspaper  men,  except  in 
.so  far  as  the  usual  restrictions  against 
unauthorized  information  go. 

All  will  cooperate  with  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Information  of  the  Cen¬ 
sors’  Board  in  getting  Information  to 
this  official  body  for  official  publication, 
but  there  will  be  no  extraordinary  re¬ 
strictions  put  upon  the  press.  Some  of 
the  depiytments  have  divisions  or  bu¬ 
reaus  of  information,  and  they  will  be 
operated  as  usual,  and  will  cooperate 
with  the  committee  on  public  informa¬ 
tion.  A  representative  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  public  information,  of  which 
George  Creel  Is  chairman,  is  to  be 
detailed  to  each  of  the  .several  depart¬ 
ments,  according  to  present  plans,  to 
handle  information  to  be  published  •  in 
an  official  gazette,  w’hich  will  soon  lie 
is.sued.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  is  now  in  consultation  with  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Washington 
Corre.spondents  concerning  regulations 
governing  rules  which  will  affect  the 
news  issued  by  .several  executive  de¬ 
partments. 

Worth  Forty  Times  The  Price 

Paul  T.  Herleer,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Commerce  (Ga.)  Observer,  speak¬ 
ing  enthusiastically  of  the  continuing 
helpful  .service  rendered  to  advertl.sers 
and  big  and  little  publishers  by  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  says  that  one  de¬ 
partment  of  the  paper,  that  of  ”Ad  Tips,” 
is  alone  worth  forty  tl‘  ss  the  annual 
subscription  price  of  $3  per  year.  Mr. 
Herleer  is  but  one  of  many  thousands 
of  warm  admirers  and  supporters  of 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  whose  com¬ 
mendation  is  appreciated  by  the  man¬ 
agement. 

Little  Rock’s  Preparedness 

The  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Press  Club  has 
launched  a  movement  to  bring  the  1919 
meeting  of  the  National  Editorial  Aft- 
sociation  to  Little  Rock.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  started  by  Secretary  of  State 
Earl  W.  Hodges,  who  is  also  .secretary 
of  the  Arkan.sas  Pre.ss  Association,  and 
Frank  Hender.son,  al.so  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  in  Minneapolis  early  next 
year,  and  at  Miami.  Fla.,  in  1918. 
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NEWSPAPERS  ARE  TAXED 
TWO  OR  THREE  TIMES 


Tax  of  Ten  Per  Cent,  on  News  Print  Pa¬ 
per  Gives  Domestic  Manufacturers  an 

Opportunity  to  Advance  Prices  the 

Same  Amount  on  Two-Thirds  of  the 

Paper  Used  in  America. 

The  news  print  situation  kh  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  horizontal  tax  which  the 
Government  will  impose  on  all  imports. 
This  will  apply  to  news  print  cominp 
from  Canada,  where  one-third  of  the 
paper  consumed  by  American  publish¬ 
ers  is  manufactured.  All  raw  materials, 
.such  as  ground  wood  and  sulphite  .ship¬ 
ped  to  American  conversion  mills — that 
is,  mills  that  purchase  all  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  with  which  to  make  the  finished 
product,  would  also  be  affected. 

“This  tax,”  said  one  publisher,  “is 
only  one  of  two  that  will  hit  publishers, 
who  will  be  caught  in  veritable  cross- 
winds  of  taxation.  First,  ten  per  cent, 
on  news  print  coming  from  foreign 
ports  and  an  increase  in  postage  rates. 
Here  are  two  taxes  publishers  will  have 
to  pay,  to  say  nothing  of  other  advanc¬ 
ing  costs  all  along  the  line.  Most  busi¬ 
nesses  are  taxed  but  once — the  pub¬ 
lisher  h8U5  at  least  two  directly  imposed 
on  him  and  more  indirectly.  Publish¬ 
ers  are  willing  and  anxious  to  do  their 
share,  but  they  do  not  want  to  do  more 
than  their  share. 

“The  manner  in  which  the  tax  will 
complicate  the  news  print  .supply  is 
worth  considering.  There  is  a  tax  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  all  paper  shipped  into 
the  country.  Will  American  manufac¬ 
turers  take  advantage  of  that,  and  raise 
their  rates  to  equal  the  cost  of  the  for¬ 
eign  paper?  Canada  makes  one-third 
of  our  supply,  and  on  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  get  ten  per  cent.,  and  the 
American  manufacturers  will  get  ten 
per  cent,  more  on  the  other  two-thirds. 
This  gives  the  manufacturers  a  present 
of  ten  per  cent. — taxes  American  news¬ 
paper  publishers  ten  per  cent,  on  two- 
thirds  of  the  paper  produced  on  the 
continent.” 


RECASTING  CENSORSHIP  MEASURE 

Senators  Working  to  Modify  Provisions 
Adopted  by  Lower  House. 

The  Senate  Thursday  night  rewrote 
entirely  the  censorship  portion  of  the 
Kspionage  bill.  Louis  Seibold,  tele¬ 
graphing  from  Washington  to  the  New 
York  World,  says  that  the  section  as 
completed  bears  little  resemblance  to 
the  work  of  Attorney-General  Gregory 
and  his  assistants,  who  framed  the  bill. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  measure  as  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Thomas,  of  Co’o- 
rado,  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  news  specifi¬ 
cally  relating  to  the  movement,  num¬ 
bers,  description,  and  disposition  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  country,  but  Is  not 
given  the  power  to  limit  or  restrict  any 
discussion,  comment,  or  criticism  of  the 
acts  and  policies  of  the  Government. 

In  this  form,  the  dispatch  says,  the 
bill  was  advanced  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  of  the  Senate,  and  is  now 
before  that  body  for  final  action.  The 
Senate  also  modified  the  last  chapter 
of  the  bill,  which  proposed  to  confer  on 
the  Postmaster-General  autocratic  pow¬ 
er  to  censor  the  mails  and  determine 
the  character  of  written  and  printed 
matter  to  be  excluded.  It  may  require 
several  further  conferences  between 
committees  of  the  two  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  adjust  the  existing  differences 
of  opinion  on  this  measure,  and  final 
agreement  may  be  delayed  for  several 
days. 


NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


HOBEKT  F.  R.  HUNTSMAN. 


Robert  F.  R.  HI.’NTS.MAN,  the  new  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union,  is  a  newspaper  maker  who  understands  every  phase  of  the  adver- 
ti.sing  business^.  He  has  had  charge  of  that  department  of  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  late  William  Berri,  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Huntsman  Is 
one  of  those  fair-minded,  even-tempered  men  who  sees  the  good  in  others,  and 
tries  to  develop  it.  He  has  been  engaged  in  constructive  work  for  years.  Many 
of  the  policies  that  are  now  engaging  the  attention  of  advertising  men  were 
followed  by  him  years  ago.  He  has  always  been  a  leader.  He  has  never  lagged. 
His  personality  is  genial.  He  overflows  with  good  nature.  His  organization  Is 
like  that  of  a  happy  family.  There  is  no  room  or  time  for  discord.  It  couldn’t 
be  otherwise,  with  Huntsman  at  the  head.  ' 

The  ideals  of  the  late  William  Berri  are  in  full  accord  with  his  own;  and 
his  aim  will  Ije  to  continue  the  paper  along  the  same  lines,  to  keep  it  up  to  the 
standard  which  Mr.  Berri  maintained,  and  to  hold  it  steadfast  to  the  principles 
for  which  it  has  stood  in  the  sixty-three  years  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Huntsman  beiieves  in  the  widest  publicity  in  the  matter  of  circulation 
statements.  The  advertisers  and  the  readers,  he  contends,  should  have  full 
knowledge  of  a  newspaper’s  distribution,  and  circulation  claims  should  be  on 
the  basis  of  copies  sold,  and  not  confounded  in  any  manner  with  the  return 
privilege  in  which  he  does  not  believe,  and  which  publishers  are  just  beginning 
to  get  away  from. 

Mr.  Huntsman  is  a  believer  in  the  flat  rate,  because  it  does  away  with 
argument  and  misunderstandings.  There  is  never  a  dispute  with  an  advertiser 
in  the  matter  of  price,  because  the  rate  is  alike  to  all,  without  discount  or  favor. 
He  con.slders  it  the  just  method,  and  he  has  followed  it  for  years  with  success. 

He  does  not  believe  in  special  advertising  editions,  designed  to  swell  the  size 
and  receipts  of  a  newspaper.  He  believes  the  practice  is  wrong.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  these  editions  capitalize  the  good  will  of  the  newspaper  or  its  own- 
er.s,  who  obtain  an  increase  in  business  because  of  their  personal  friendships  or 
standing  in  the  comipunity,  and  that  in  carrying  advertising  such  as  is  usually 
inserted  in  them,  i)ublishers  incur  a  special  obligation  toward  the  men  who 
patronize  them.  Only  the  advertising  that  is  obtained  in  response  to  a  direct 
demand  for  business,  in  his  mind,  is  serviceable,  or  helpful,  and  only  the  help¬ 
ful  advertising  should  be  sold. 

Mr.  Huntsman,  like  all  men  who  do  big  things,  has  a  hobby.  He  shoots 
wild  turkeys.  With  five  others,  he  owns  1,500  acres  of  land  in  Virginia,  where 
he  goes  once  a  year,  and  spends  a  month  prior  to  the  Christmas  holidays,  and 
tracks  elusive  turkeys  through  their  private  preserve.  On  these  occasions  he 
forgets  business,  has  no  communication  with  the  office,  will  not  receive  letters 
or  telegrams  or  discuss  business.  He  is  out  to  enjoy  a  vacation,  live  liKthe  open 
air  and  forget  the  things  he  does  during  the  other  eleven  months. 

Mr.  Huntsman  is  treasurer  of  the  Sphinx  Club,  is  a  member  of  the  Six  Point 
League,  the  Brooklyn  Press  Club,  the  Brooklyn  Qub,  two  New  Jersey  golf  or¬ 
ganizations,  is  commander  of  his  commandery  of  the  Knights  Templar,  and  a 
member  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia. 


NEWSPAPER  WINDOW 

DISPLAY  PAYS  WELL 

Every  Step  in  the  Publishing  of  a  Daily 
Newspaper  Is  Illustrated  Through  Ex¬ 
hibits  in  Attractively  Decorated  Win¬ 
dows  in  the  Office  of  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 

Utilizing  the  office  windows,  following 
the  plan  of  the  department  stores,  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  steps  in 
the  making  of  a  newspaper,  has  been 
followed  with  excellent  results  by  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-iStandard.  Some 
time  ago  J.  D.  Barnum,  the  publisher, 
realized  that  he  had  forty-four  feet  of 
window  space  that  was  going  to  waste. 
There  were  desks  in  the  windows,  where 
men  worked  one-fourth  of  the  time.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  a  newspaper  may  be  adver- 
ti.sed  as  successfully  through  the  win¬ 
dows  as  a  retail  business,  Mr.  Barnum 
exployed  a  decorator,  and  told  him  to 
“go  to  it.”  He  did.  People  who  hur¬ 
ried  by  the  Post-Standard  office  in  the 
past  now  stop  to  study  the  displays, 
which  have  been  Interesting,  and  have 
given  the  public  a  better  Insight  to  the 
publishing  business. 

SHOWS  HOW  NEWS  GETS  INTO  THE  PAPER. 

One  display  which  attracted  consider¬ 
able  attention  was  the  illustration  of  the 
number  of  steps  taken  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  an  ordinary  news  item.  First 
lere  was  the  notes  taken  toy  the  re¬ 
porter.  Alongside  the  notes,  was  the 
copy  he  had  written,  and  the  same  copy 
after  it  had  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  desk  men,  with  the  head  attach¬ 
ed.  Then  the  linotype  slugs,  showing 
the  story  in  type,  followed  by  the  proof, 
before  and  after  correction.  This  was 
followed  by  the  form,  the  plate,  and 
finally  the  finished  product — a  copy  of 
the  Post-Standard,  opened  to  the  page 
where  that  Identical  story  appeared. 

Another  exhibited  the  various  steps  in 
the  handling  of  classified  advertising,  in¬ 
cluding  a  mall-bag,  with  eleven  hundred 
answers  received  in  one  day.  Another 
illustrated  the  entire  plant,  and  showed 
the  number  of  employees  necessary  to 
put  the  paper  out  onto  the  street. 

Mr.  Barnum,  who  produces  his  news- 
I)aper  under  factory  conditions,  realized 
that  in  neglecting  to  take  advantage  of 
the  window  space  for  display  he  was 
overlooking  an  Important  detail  in  han¬ 
dling  the  retail  side  of  the  publishing 
business,  and  since  he  hcis  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  he  has  increased  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  paper, 

The  displays  are  attractively  made  up, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the 
color  scheme.  The  displays  are  chang¬ 
ed  every  Thursday,  and  always  attract 
attention,  more  people  stopping  in  front 
of  the  windows  every  week. 


Good  Reporters  in  Demand 
Buftalo.  May  8.— That  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  good  reporters  is  indicated 
by  an  unprecedented  occurrence  here  a 
few  days  ago.  “Scouts”  for  out-of- 
town  papers  from  two  towns  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  the  city  offering  men 
steady  work  at  good  wages.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  however,  they  re¬ 
turned  empty-handed. 


La  FoIIette's  for  Free  Speech 
La  FoIIette’s  Magazine  for  April,  on 
the  first  page  of  which  is  emblazoned 
the  motto,  “Ye  Shall  Know  the  ’Truth 
and  the  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free,” 
contains  an  article  by  Elizabeth  Glen- 
dower  Evans,  on  the  subject  “Free 
Speech  at  Issue.”  It  is  worth  reading. 


Number  One  is  the  first  house  in  the 
row. 
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E.  W.  SCRIPPS  SUGGESTS  CONSCRIPTION  OF 
EXCESSIVE  INCOMES  IN  NATION’S  INTERESTS 

Veteran  Publisher,  Rated  as  Man  of  Large  Wealth,  Urges  Policy  of 
Income  Taxation  Which  Would  Yield  to  the  Government  Fabu¬ 
lous  Revenues  with  Which  to  Finance  the  War — Would  Lead 
to  Era  of  Rational  Living  on  Part  of  the  Very  Rich 
and  of  Equalized  Opportunities. 


Much  interest  has  attached  to  the 
publication,  broadcast  over  the 
nation,  of  the  name  of  E.  W. 
Pcripps,  head  of  the  great  newspaper 
organization,  to  a  declaration  issued  by 
the  American  Committee  on  War  Fi¬ 
nance,  which  has  offered  a  radical  plan, 
amounting  to  conscription  of  wealth,  to 
pay  for  the  war. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years 
that  Mr.  Scripps  has  permitted  the  use 
of  his  name  in  connection  with  any  en¬ 
terprise.  It  is  the  common  understand¬ 
ing  that  he  has  now  retired  from  active 
control  of  the  Scripps  newspapers  and  the 
Scripps-Mcliae  League  and  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  administered  under  the  direction  of 
his  son,  James  P.  Scripps,  of  San  Diego. 
E.  W.  Scripps  lives  at  Miramar,  San 
Diego  County,  and  actively  engages  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  large  ranch,  which 
was  a  desert  before  he  brought  water  to 
it  many  years  ago. 

The  American  Committee  on  War  Fi¬ 
nance  was  launched  by  Amos  R.  E.  Pin- 
chot,  younger  brother  of  the  former  for¬ 
ester,  Gifford  Pinchot,  and  well-known 
as  a  militant  Democrat.  Associated 
with  Mr.  Pinchot  are  a  number  of  men, 
ranging  in  their  association  from  great 
business  enterprises  to  philanthropic 
socletic.s.  Pressing  the  idea  of  radical 
taxes  upon  surplus  incomes  as  a  Demo- 
<Tatic  means  of  financing  the  war  the 
a.ssociation  has  used  large  space  In  the 
newspapers  of  the  principal  cities  and 
ha.s  issued  millions  of  circulars. 

TO  UMIT  NET  INCOMES  TO  $100,000. 
The  pertinent  feature  of  the  commit¬ 
tee's  plan  was  that  Congress  enact  legis¬ 
lation  that  all  bonds,  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness,  and  other  obligations  issued 
by  the  Government  for  war  purposes 
shall  be  paid  by  a  tax  to  be  levied  on  all 
net  incomes  In  excess  of  $2,000,  begin¬ 
ning  at  2  per  cent,  and  increasing  on  a 
sliding  scale  to  a  point  which  will  per¬ 
mit  of  no  individual  retaining  an  annual 
net  income  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

The  Committee  estimated  that  the 
yield  per  annum  from  such  system  of 
taxation  would  be  $1,167,923,075. 

E.  W.  Scripps.  in  a  memorandum 
which  he  sent  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committ€>e  of  the  House,  said: 

“From  the  source  which  none  of  us 
have  yet  even  dreamed — that  of  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  a  great  war — we  may  draw 
the  greatest  reform  and  the  greatest 
hles.sings  to  our  people.  .  .  . 

“Some  of  us  have  very  large  Incomes, 
and  we  arc  prompted,  and  even  by  the 
opinions  of  society  compelled,  to  indulge 
in  great  extravagance.s.  We  employ 
servants  who  produce  nothing  for  the 
<-ommon  good,  and  only  minister  to  our 
vicea  We  purchase  costly  and  showy 
clothing,  houses,  food,  furniture,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  jewelry,  etc.,  etc.,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  has  taken  the  labor  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  who,  if  they  were  not  so  em¬ 
ployed  would  be  producing  other  com¬ 
modities  in  such  quantity  as  to  cheapen 
them  and  make  them  more  accessible  to 
the  poor. 

"An  enormously  high  rate  of  Income 
tax  would  have  the  effect  of  diverting  all 
this  labor,  that  is  given  to  practically 
useless  things,  into  other  channels, 
where  production  would  be  useful  to  the 
whole  people.  .  .  . 

"In  the  case  of  the  Government  of 


the  United  States,  the  income  is  so  enor¬ 
mous  that  out  of  it  could  be  paid  double 
the  amount  that  the  war  is  costing  Eng¬ 
land  annua.lly;  and  except  for  the  dis¬ 
turbances  and  readjustment,  the  people 
of  the  country  would  suffer  npt  at  all, 
while  they  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  discipline  and  the  necessity  of 
thinking  hard,  and  perhaps  working 
harder.^’ 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MEN  OF  GREAT  WEALTH. 

Speaking  of  the  country’s  rich  men, 
Mr.  Scripps  said: 

"These  men,  to  a  large  extent  at  least, 
.suffer  extremely  from  what  they  feel  is 
the  unjust  judgment  of  the  great  mass 
of  people.  .  .  . 

“Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  an  opportunity — the  na¬ 
tion’s  great  need  for  great  sums  of  mon¬ 
ey — to  show  their  patrioti.sm,  to  show 
that  they  are  really  unselfish. 

“When  a  man  by  the  practice  of  bu.si- 
ness  has  acquired  the  habit  of  investing 
money  profitably,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
him,  and  really  very  painful  for  him,  to 
pour  out  his  money  in  so-called  philan¬ 
thropy;  because  their  own  experience 
and  observation  have  proved  to  them 
that  the  means  of  philanthropy  are  gen¬ 
erally  very  wasteful;  that  it  takes  from 
fifty  to  .seventy-five  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  so  invested  to  pay  the  middle¬ 
men  and  the  overhead  charges;  so  that 
only  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  of 


the  dollar  spent  ever  becomes  a  real  in¬ 
vestment  To  such  men  it  is  a  godsend 
to  have  the  Government  come  along  and 
take  away  as  an  income  tax  and  an  in¬ 
heritance  tax  their  burdensome  sur¬ 
pluses.” 

Some  of  the  Scripps  newspariers  are 
vigorously  pressing  this  tax  plan  in  their 
editorial  columns.  The  Ohio  group,  ed¬ 
ited  by  E.  E.  Martin,  is  the  least  aggres¬ 
sive  in  the  demand  for  “conscription  of 
wealth,"  but  is  laying  emphasis  on  the 
idea  of  publicity  of  incomes,  so  that  an 
honest  yield  may  be  forthcoming. 

SOARING  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES. 

One  of  the  Committee’s*  circulars, 
headed  “Who  Shall  Pay  for  the  War,” 
contains  plenty  of  food  for  thought.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  twenty-five  most 
common  and  nece.ssary  articles  of  family 
use  have  almost  doubled  in  price  in  the 
last  two  years;  that  between  April  1, 
1914,  and  April  1,  1917,  dairy  and  garden 
products  increased  84  per  cent.,  meat  46 
per  cent.,  clothing  49  per  cent.,  metals 
69  per  cent.,  and  foodstuffs  105  per 
cent. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  WAGES. 

Speaking  of  wages,  the  Committee  re¬ 
ports  that  “if  we  were  to  assume  that 
wages  have  risen  as  much  in  the  first 
four  months  of  1917  as  they  rose  in  the 
whole  period  from  1912  to  1916  (which 
would  be  quite  an  extravagant  e.stimate) 
we  should  only  have  a  raise  of  18  per 
cent,  from  1912  to  1917. 

As  to  the  taxable  wealth,  the  t'om- 
inittee  states  that  2  jier  cent,  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  own  65  per 
cent,  of  the  country’s  total  wealth. 

The  figures  pre.sented  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  accompanying  table  indi¬ 
cate  war-time  profits  in  no  uncertain 
ilegree : 


NET  PROFITS  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATIONS 


Figures  shown  are  the  net  profits  earned  for  the 
o-ueting  eost  of  materials,  tahor,  depreciation,  overhead 
charges.  .All  figures  are  offieial,  having  been  taken 
annual  reports. 

A  merican  Can  Co.  . . 

Am.  Smltg.  &  Refg.  . . 

Am.  Reet  Sugar  C^.  . 

Am.  Hide  &  Leather  . 

Am.  I.g)comotive  Co.  . 

.\m.  Steel  Foundries  . 

Am.  Woolen  Co . 

Am.  Writing  Paper  Co. 

Armour  &  Co . 

Atlas  Powder  Co . 

Raldwin  Locomotive  . . 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

Barrett  Co.  (Amer.  Coal  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.)  . 

Brown  Shoe  Company 
Central  Leather  Co.  . 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  .  . . 

Cuban- Am.  Sugar  Co. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nem 
Powder  Company  . 

General  Chemical  Co. 

Hercules  Powder  Co. 

Inti.  Agric’l  Corp.  . . . 

Inti.  Nickel  . 

T^ackawanna  Steel  Co. 

Morris  &  Co.  (packers) 

Natl.  Enameling  &  Stamp’g 
New  York  Air  Brake  Co. 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp . 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co . 

Railway  Steel  Spring  Co. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  &  Steel 
Swift  &  Company  .... 

Texas  Oil  Co . 

It.  R.  Steel  Corp . 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  . . . 

United  FYuit  Co . 

U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol 
IT.  8.  Smelting,  Refining 

Mining  Co . 

Westinghou.se  Air-Brake  Co..  . 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.  . . 


stockholders,  after  de- 
,  intere.st  and  all  other 
from  the  eompanic  s' 


Co. 


Co. 


and 


1916. 

$7,962,982 

23,252,248 

2,445.189 

1,643,266 

10,769,429 

3,418,057 

5,863,819 

2.524.378 

20,100,000 

2,9.39,790 

5.982,517 

43,593.968 

4.247,858 

1,467,757 

15,489,201 

2.201,171 

13.223.655 

8,235,113 

82.107,693 

12.286.826 

16,658,873 

1,279.832 

11,748.279 

12,218.2.34 

3.8.32.213 

2.417.803 

8.214.962 

21.974.263 

4.564.068 

3.710.805 

14.789,163 

1,912.624 

20.465,000 

13.898.861 

271.531.7.30 

1,308.641 

11.943.151 

4,884,587 

8.898.464 

9.396,103 


Wilson  &  Co.  (packers) 


9,666,789 

4.913.873 


1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

$5,029,273 

$2,916.3.39 

$4..376,173 

14,402,732 

9.271.565 

9,756,540 

1.424,654 

452.074 

881,0.55 

959,974 

107,205 

475.518 

*1,491,980 

2.076,127 

6,185.306 

*219,574 

*2.31,4^1 

1.0.33..592 

4.080,865 

2,788,602 

*1.179,791 

•126,956 

*108,310 

*229,190 

11,000,000 

7,509.908 

6.028.197 

1.671,762 

294,150 

322.8.38 

2,827,816 

350.230 

4.017,800 

17,762.813 

5,590,020 

5,122,703 

2,482,236 

1,280.476 

1.835,811 

240,322 

495.890 

710.464 

5.626.897 

4.876.924 

4..386..345 

*3.34.611 

*905.968 

1.727,192 

.3,073.750 

1.015.039 

4.905.886 

5,594,048 

2,705.72.3 

356,887 

57.257.308 

■•.8.31.79.3 

4.582.075 

5.958,746 

2.857,898 

2.809.442 

4.886  102 

1.247.255 

1.017.212 

*160.022 

84.908 

*161.493 

5.598.072 

4.792  665 

5.009.120 

2.409.108 

*1.652.444 

2.755.883 

2  .321.415 

2.205.672 

1.916.997 

913.742 

548.756 

761.274 

1.34.3,285 

641.046 

654  512 

9.720.475 

6.664.8.39 

7.907.710 

858  160 

416,.551 

1.193.669 

1.363.229 

374.454 

1  121.660 

3.515.819 

1.028.748 

3.1 01. .300 

522..388 

490,139 

678,466 

14.087..500 

9.450.000 

9.250.000 

6.393.327 

6.185  974 

6.663  123 

75.833.833 

23.496,768 

81.216,985 

19  month® 
381.387 

1  •  *.59.868 

564,427 

5.900.522 

2.264,911 

5.315  631 

2.172,013 

65.3  264 

652.358 

6.592.324 

2.265.641 

.3  585.588 

1.575,8.39 

.3.482.994 

5.255,2.59 

2,009.744 

4.058.809 

3.164.032 

2.463.732 

( 15  month®  i 

1  1..511.528  I 

1.364,245 

►Deficit. 


J.  E.  CULLEN  MANAGING 
EDITOR  OF  THE  MAIL 

Well-known  Newspaper  Man  Promoted 
— Has  Had  Wide  Experience  in  the 
Editorial  and  Business  Departments 
of  Large  Daily  Newspapers  —  Held 
Similar  Position  in  Baltimore. 

John  E.  Cullen  has  been  made  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  is  a  thorough¬ 
going  newspaper  man,  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  both  the  advertising  and 
the  news  departments  of  large  daily 
newspapers.  He  is  one  of  those  push- 


JoHN  E.  Cullen. 


ing.  cnteri>i-ising,  jiersi.stent  workt'rs. 
who  has  breadth  of  vision,  and  wIiO  i.s 
able  to  grasp  a  situation  quickly  and 
deal  with  it  effectively. 

Mr.  Cullen  has  had  many  years  of 
practical  training.  He  started  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 
and  on  the  Baltimore  World  held  a 
position  where  it  was  nece.ssary  for  him 
to  do  a  little  of  everything,  thus  fa¬ 
miliarizing  him  with  all  phases  of  the 
editorial  .side  of  a  newspaper.  Then  he 
went  to  the  Baltimore  Herald,  and  later 
to  the  American  of  that  city.  While 
with  the  Sun  he  .studied  municip.al  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  .such  good  effect  that  he 
was  in.strumental  in  .saving  the  city 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  due 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  city 
government.  He  became  city  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  and  later 
largely  on  account  of  his  work  at  the 
Baltimore  convention^  where  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  was  nominated  for  the  Pre.sldency. 
he  was  made  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  Sun. 

In  order  to  get  a  larger  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  bu.siness,  he  entered  the 
counting  room,  joining  the  advertising 
force  as  a  solicitor,  and  successfully 
sold  space  in  the  paper,  handling  de¬ 
partment  store  and  other  large  ac¬ 
counts.  Getting  the  insight  he  de.slred. 
he  returned  again  to  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  and  in  December,  1915,  came 
to  New  York  as  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Evening  Mail,  with  which 
paper  he  has  been  connected  ever 
since. 


Newspaper’s  Loyalty  Club  Parade 
The  I.ioya'ty  Ulub  of  the  Daily  Ard- 
moreite,  of  Ardmore,  Okla.,  with  thir¬ 
ty-six  members,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  t^e  loyalty  iiarade  at  Ardmore  last 
week,  carrying  an  .American  Hag  30x60 
feet. 

The  peddler  satisfie.s  a  demand — the 
salesman  creates  one. 
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THEl  DRAWIN"6-  MKjHT  6ET  BY  FOR  TKR 

FIRST  EDITIOTT,  BUT,  B-E'A-UT'I'F'U-LL 
WHO  EVER  HEART  OE  STELLIMG-  LIKE 
THAT?  AMD  SUFFERINe  CATS! M-ERR-MLY* 
HOLD  THIS  LRAWriSre  OVER.  UNTIL  TOMORROW. 
ILLRinSTAPICTURE  OF  THE  RAISER  OR  VILLA 
ON  THE  TROMT  PAGE.  I'VE  NEVER  YET 


MAGERS  NOW  MANAGER 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  PRESS 


Former  Associate  of  Charles  H.  Grasty 
on  Baltimore  News  and  Sun  Succeeds 
Col.  Samuel  W.  Meek  on  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  Rejuvenated  Newspaper — Other 
Staff  Additions. 

By  Curtis  Waoer-Smith. 
I’Hii.ADELPHiA,  May  9. — Col.  Samuel  W. 
Meek  of  Viririnia,  revivifler  of  news- 
pa|)er  properties,  who  has  been  manager 
of  the  Press  for  the  past  two  years  or 
more,  and  in  that  time  has  not  only 
lirought  back  the  fine  old  paper  to  a 
good  money-making  \)asis  but  effected 
its  sale  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
Wells  estate,  having  carried  his  work 


J.  W,  Maoers, 

Newly  Appointed  Business  Manager  of 
Philadedelphia  Press. 


to  a  triumphant  conclusion,  has  retired 
from  the  Press  Company  and  is  now 
considering  .several  new  worlds  which 
are  anxious  to  be  conquered. 

The  paper,  which  never  lost  its 
characteristic  distinction  even  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  has  been  making  money 
hand  over  fist  during  the  past  seven 
months.  Since  its  purchase  by  Hodman 
Wanamaker,  every  department  has  been 
Idooming  like  buds  in  May  and  some 
interesting  development  is  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  With  the  recent  elec¬ 
tion  of  Alden  March,  late  Sunday  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  chief  editorship,  the  city  wel¬ 
comes  liack  to  the  fold  a  cultured  and 
eflicient  man  who  really  belongs  here. 
.\  .son  of  the  late  Prof.  March,  the  fam¬ 
ous  etymologist  of  Ixjhigh  University, 
he  is  well-known  in  Philadelphia,  where 
some  years  ago  he  was  Sunday  editor 
of  the  very  paper  to  which  he  is  now 
accredited. 

At  that  time.  Dr.  Talcott  Williams, 
director  of  tlie  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism,  was  as.sociate  editor,  and 
the  staff  included  many  brilliant  people 
known  to  fame  in  new.spaper  circles  and 
elsewhere,  such  as  Harrydele  Hallmark, 
(Anne  Hittenhouse)  one  of  the  clever¬ 
est  women  writers  in  America;  James 
O.  (i.  Duffy,  dramatic  critic  and  author 
of  a  number  of  Ixioks  and  plays,  who 
is  still  at  the  .same  desk;  William  J. 
(llackens,  John  Sloan,  (Jleorge  L>uks  and 
Kverett  Shinn,  then  in  the  art  dejiart- 
ment,  who  are  now  painters  of  national 
repute;  and  others.  Under  the  Wana¬ 
maker  regime,  the  old  prestige,  nur¬ 
tured  into  new  life  by  (kil.  Meek,  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  take  on  addcsJ  lu.stre. 

MAOERS  HAS  KINE  RKIXIRI). 

The  business  management  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  J.  W.  Magers, 


GODWIN  A  NATURAL  CARTOONIST 


He  Learned  to  Draw  in  the  Oil  Regions, 
and  Pushed  to  the  Top  in  a  Hurry. 

H.  K.  (Jodwin,  cartoonist  of  the  Pitts- 
luirgh  Dispatch,  ha.s  no  kick  coming. 
Kverything  is  going  fine  with  him  and 
the  goo.se  hangs  high  in  the  kitchen.  He 
says  so  himself.  (Jodwin  is  quite  a  young 
fellow.  He’s  up  to  date,  and  right  on  the 
job  all  tlie  time,  pulling  all  kinds  of 
funny  .stunts  to  make  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh  laugh.  When  he  was  a  boy, 
liacon  .sold  at  4  cents  a  pound,  potatoes 
could  lie  had  liy  any  one  who  would  take 
the  troulile  to  haul  them  away,  and  there 
was  so  little  money  in  eggs  that  the 
general  .store  wouldn't  handle  ’em.  All 
of  which  emphasizes  the  jioint  that  God¬ 
win  has  been  on  the  job  .a  long  time — 
and  lie’s  still  a  youngster.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  art  schools,  and  no 
correspondence  courses  in  cartooning. 

As  H  kid  he  realized  that  he  had  a  mis¬ 
sion  in  life,  .so  he  climbed  oil  derricks 
in  Brookville,  Pa.  He  wanted  to  start 
in  at  tile  top.  From  the  hurricane  deck 
of  the  derrick  ho  drew  pictures,  and  then 
the  family  moved  to  Butler,  Pa.  He 
drew  his  first  newspaper  picture  for  the 
Times  of  that  city,  when  the  paper  was 
printed  on  a  Washington  hand  press  by 
the  proprietors.  Here  he  gained  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself,  and  went  to  Pitts- 
liurgh  "scratching"  chalk  plates  and 


blowing  his  head  off  for  the  Post.  He 
went  from  the  Post  to  the  Chronicle- 
Telegraph,  and  later  to  the  Gazette,  and 
then  to  the  Dispatch,  all  the  while  dig¬ 
ging  trencbes  in  chalk  plates. 

Then  he  hit  New  York,  where  he  free 
lanced  with  varying  success  in  comics, 
going  back  to  the  Dispatch  as  a  pen- 
and-ink  man.  Philadelphia  looked  good 
to  him,  .so  he  went  oter  there  and  sold 
full-page  comics  to  the  Press,  North 
American,  and  Inquirer;  was  art  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bulletin,  and  later  cartoon- 
i.st  of  the  Telegraiih.  Then  he  got 
homesick,  and  returned  to  Pittsburgh, 
l)Ut  later  went  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
and  Chicago,  and  now  he  is  back  at  the 
desk  in  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  office 
that  he  used  fifteen  years  ago. 

There  Is  no  pl.ace  like  Pittsburgh,  after 
all.  It’s  home,  and  he’s  anchored  there, 
with  the  hope  that  some  fine,  large 
morning  the  owner  will  give  him  a  half 
interest  in  the  paper,  with  only  one  car¬ 
toon  a  year  to  draw.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  people  who  follow  him  day  by  day 
in.sist  that  Pittsburgh  simply  can’t  get 
along  without  him.  That’s  the  rea.sou 
he  always  has  gone  back.  They  like 
him  so  well  over  there  that  they  won’t 
let  him  go  away  again.  In"  the  matter 
of  acquaintance,  the  people  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  have  the  edge  on  him.  While  he 
knows  lots  of  folks  over  there,  every- 
boily  in  Pitt.sburgh  knows  him. 


TIPPER  IS  HONORED  BY 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISING  CLUB 


Retiring  President  Given  an  Ovation  and 
Presented  with  a  .Platinum  Watch — 
New  Officers  Elected  for  the  Ensuing 
Year — Dinner  Preceded  Election  —  G. 
S.  Sharpe  Elected  New  President. 
Harry  Tipper,  retiring  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  was 
entertained  at  a  beefsteak  dinner,  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  organization,  47 
East  25th  Street,  May  8.  The  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  meeting  was  the  annual 
election  of  officers  of  the  club,  which 
was  converted  into  a  Tipper  testimon¬ 
ial,  In  recognition  of  the  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  orgranization  by  Mr.  Tip¬ 
per.  Richard  H.  Waldo,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  on  behalf  of  the  club, 
presented  Mr.  Tipper  with  a  handsome 
platinum  watch. 

The  new  officers  elected  were:  Presi¬ 
dent,  G.  S.  Sharpe;  vice-presidents, 
George  W.  Hopkins,  Floyd  Y.  Keealer, 
and  Frank  E.  Fehlman;  directors, 
Harry  Tipper,  Dan  A.  (Jarroll,  A.  E. 
Chamberlain,  S.  E.  Leitb,  Nat  S.  Olds, 
and  H.  H.  Charles;  treasurer,  Lewellyn 
E.  Pratt. 


being  admitted  to  the  Maryland  Bar. 
When  the  paper  was  sold  to  Frank 
Munsey  he  went  Into  advertising,  being 
connected  with  prominent  firms  In  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  New  York.  During  this 
time  he  engineered  the  first  contract 
made  by  an  advertising  agent  with  the 
United  States  Government,  when  In 
1908  be  mapped  out  a  plan  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  and  quality  of  enlist¬ 
ments  to  the  navy.  In  1910  he  went  to 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  (which,  with  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch,  both  Grasty  foundations, 
he  calls  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
newspaper  propositions  in  the  coun¬ 
try)  as  business  manager,  where 
he  remained  until  four  years  ago,  when 
he  bought  the  Sun  Book  and  Job  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  which  was  located  in  the  Sun 
Building.  His  pleasing  personality  and 
his  all-around  knowledge  of  affairs  as¬ 
sure  his  success  In  the  Quaker  CJlty. 

Witl\in  the  past  week  Robert  CJarter, 
formerly  on  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  has  come  to  the  paper  as  car¬ 
toonist,  and  has  been  making  capital 
drawings.  Harrydele  Hallmark,  who 
under  her  pseudonym,  is  arbiter  elo- 
gantiarum  to  Philadelphia  women,  has 
been  contributing  syndicated  articles  to 
the  Evening  Telegraph,  but  will  again 
reign  on  the  Press.  Another  addition 
to  the  staff  Is  Mrs.  Grace  Pennypacker, 
sister-in-law  of  the  late  Governor 
Pennypacker,  who  was  for  several  years 
editor  of  the  highly  successful  "school 
page’’  of  the  Record.  She  Is  community 
club  editor  and  In  charge  of  "The  Press 
Agricultural  Guards,’’  an  organization 
just  started,  chiefly  for  children,  who 
are  pledged  to  plant  or  help  cultivate 
a  home  garden. 

The  Press  will  open  next  Monday,  at 
1024  Chestnut  Street,  a  permanent  "Do¬ 
mestic  Headquarters”  where  addresses 
by  economy  and  cooking  experts,  ex¬ 
hibits  and  various  information  bureaus 
will  be  staged.  The  place,  which  is  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  E.  L.  Gilchrist, 
head  of  the  advertising  department.  Is 
slated  to  become  nothing  less  than  a 
club  or  community  centre  for  home 
women  and  housekeepera  pursuing 
economy  and  efficiency  with  zeal.  On 
the  opening  day  the  Mayor’s  represen¬ 
tative,  City  Statistician  Cattell,  and 
George  E.  Bartol,  president  of  the 
Bourse,  will  deliver  addresses  and  there 
will  be  talks  on  "Feeding  School  (Chil¬ 
dren,”  by  Mrs.  Pennypacker  and  oth¬ 
ers. 


a  Baltimore  man  of  wide  and  varied  ex-  sistant  to  the  business  manager,  clr- 
perlence,  who  was  associated  with  culation  manager,  purchasing  agent, 
Charles  H.  Grasty  on  the  News  and  the  and  a  number  of  other  things,  besides 
Sun.  On  the  former  paper  he  was  as-  reading  law  o’  nights,  which  led  to  his 
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NICHOLS  A  BIG  FACTOR 
IN  ADVERTISING  FIELD 


Owner  of  Johnson  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion  Changes  Finn  Name  to  Charles 
F.  W.  Nichols  Company — Long  Expe¬ 
rience  in  Newspaper  and  Agency 
Work -Company  Very  Well  Known, 
('harles  F.  W.  Nichols,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Johnson  Advertising 
Corporation,  Chicago,  announces  the 
change  of  the  firm  name  to  that  of 
Charles  F.  W.  Nichols  Company. 

Mr.  Nichols  served  many  departments 
of  the  Vicjtor  F.  Lawson  organization, 
resigning  to  enter  the  employ  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Itandolph  Hearst,  finally  becom¬ 
ing  business  manager  of  the  Chicago 
properties  when  they  were  known  as 
the  Sunday  and  Evening  American, 
which  was  before  the  advent  of  the  Chi- 
i-&go  Examiner  as  a  seven -day  publica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  had  the  benefit  of 
l>oth  editorial  and  business  department 
training,  as  well  as  circulation  experi¬ 
ence  with  .some  of  the  best-known  pub¬ 
lishers,  circulation  and  business  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  newspaper  world,  among 
them  Ix-ing:  Messrs.  Max  Annenberg, 
circulation  manager  Chicago  Tribune; 
Foster  Coates,  S.  S.  Rogers,  who  was 
blueness  manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Albert  G.  Beaunione,  John 
C.  f^.stman,  publi.sher  and  owner  of  the 
Chicago  Journal;  Walter  Inman,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  Chicago  Dadiy  News; 
W.  P.  Ia?ech,  Charles  M.  Faye,  A.  H. 
Messing,  Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  and  many 
others  equally  as  well  known  in  new.s- 
paj>er  activities. 

Prol)ai>ly  no  agency  man  is  better 
known  to  newspaper  owners  and  execu¬ 
tives  in  every  community  of  the  United 
States,  nor  has  the  acquaintance  of  so 
many  of  the  principals  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  field. 

Resigning  from  newspaper  life,  he  or¬ 
ganized  with  Joseph  M.  Finn  the  Nich- 
ols-Flnn  Adverti.sing  Company,  selling 
his  intere.st  to  Mr.  Finn,  and  residing  in 
('alifornia  for  a  year,  as  the  result  of 
illness  in  his  family,  which  at  that  time 
apparently  meant  a  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  West. 

RBTl'RN  TO  fntlCAOO  FIEU). 

upon  returning  to  Chicago,  he  Ixiught, 
with  B.  J.  Mullaney,  the  Johnson  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corporation,  then  owned  by 
James  F.  Ryan,  formerly  vice-pre.sident 
of  the  Taylor  Critchfield  Clague  Com¬ 
pany,  and  his  son-in-law,  Harry  P.  In- 
nrtan. 

l-'inally,  in  May,  1916,  he  became  the 
.sole  owner,  purchasing  all  other  inter¬ 
ests  then  identified  in  the  ownership. 

.\mong  the  most  prominent  of  about 
forty  clients  of  Charles  F.  W.  Nichols 
('ornpany  are  the  following:  S.  W. 
Straus  &  Company,  Benjamin  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company,  Bemard-Hew- 
Itt  &  Company,  H.  W.  Gossard  Company, 
t'hicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
Comi»any,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Comi>any,  Sandwich  Implement  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Sexton  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  R.  E.  Miller  &  Owl  Drug  Com¬ 
pany  (chain  stores),  (Canadian  Pacific 
Ocean  Services,  Ltd. 

The  personnel  of  the  corporation  in¬ 
cludes,  in  addition  to  a  complete  agency 
organization  in  all  departments:  Frank 
L  Blake,  L.  F.  Brown,  V.  J.  Hitchcock, 
E.  M.  Newman,  Vernon  S.  Smith,  Paul 
K.  Watson,  Harry  Watson. 

Mr.  Nichols  enjoys  a  splendid  finan¬ 
cial  standing,  has  recognition  of  every 
form,  and  is  counted  as  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  men  engaged  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  puldicity  profession. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  JOIN  THE  COLORS 

Maj.  C.  E.  Buxton  and  Other  Members  of 
Oaft  in  Providence  Respond  to  Call. 

PitoviDENCK,  R.  I.,  May  9.— There  is  no 
little  activity  here  among  the  news- 
paiK*r  men  in  view  of  war  with  Ger¬ 
many.  Already  .some  have  gone  to  va¬ 
rious  place.s  “Somewhere  in  America," 
and  others  are  planning  to  enlist  in 
.some  arm  of  the  service. 

Major  G.  Edward  Buxton,  treasurer  of 
the  Providence  Journal  ('ompany,  has 
gone  to  Fort  Oglethori)e,  Va.,  where  he 
is  awaiting  orders.  Lieut.  Sidney  S. 
(Vnilter,  advertising  man  for  Tilden  & 
Thurt)er.  has  gone  to  Fort  Niagara  to 
await  orders.  Percy  J.  Cantwell  has 
lK“en  made  s**rgeanf  of  Battery  A. 

J.  Donald  Adani.s,  William  M.  Tug- 
man,  former  war  correspondent  on  the 
border,  and  John  R.  Hess.,  Jr.,  expect  to 
leave  the  Journal  .shortly  to  Join  the 
officer.s'  training  .school  at  Plattsburgh. 

lAn  Gammell,  a.s.sistant  to  the  night 
news  editor  of  the  Journal,  has  taken 
an  examination  for  a  second  lieutenant’s 
commi.s,sion  in  the  regular  army  at  New¬ 
port. 

Earl  and  Harold  Pierce,  both  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  busine.ss  office  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  have  Joined  the  Third  Company, 
C.  A.  C.,  and  are  now  awaiting  orders. 


NEW  OFFICERS  NOMINATED 


Pittsburgh  Press  Club  Honors  Col.  Rook 
and  Col.  Hershman. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Prc.ss  Club,  the  following  were 
nominated  for  office  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Honorary  president.  Col.  C.  A. 

Rook;  president,  J.  Kingsley  Burnett; 


first  vice-president,  H.  M.  Bitner;  sec¬ 
ond  vice-pre.sident,  William  A.  Wyman ; 
governors,  R.  M.  Chilton,  W.  H. 
French,  John  Thoma.s,  and  John  H. 
Dailey.  N.  K.  Hamldy  was  elected 
Judge  of  election.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  Col.  O.  H.  Her.shman, 
the  retiring  honorary  president,  for  his 
services  to  the  club  the  past 

year. 

The  club  is  in  .a  very  prosperous  fi¬ 
nancial  condition. 

Geoffrey  G.  Butler,  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  press  agent  with  the  visit¬ 
ing  English  commission  is  to  be  a  gue.st 
of  the  club  at  a  luncheon. 

(;din(;  to  France  for  news 

Three  Cleveland  Newspaper  men  As¬ 
signed  to  Immediate  Overseas  Service. 

Three  Cleveland  newspaper  men  will 
l>e  members  of  the  first  American  party 
to  set  foot  on  foreign  soil  since  the 
declaration  of  war. 

Thomas  McKee,  Jr.,  of  the  Press  gen-- 
eral  staff,  William  Ifinwiddie,  news 
feature  writer,  and  Philip  von  Blum^ 
Plain  Dealer  police  reporter  left  Cleve¬ 
land  May  6,  as  members  of  the  Lake- 
.side  Red  Cro.ss  unit  which  .sails  for 
a  French  port  .soon. 

McKee  goes  as  repre.sentatlve  of  the 
Press  and  Newspaper  Enterprise  As.so- 
ciation.  Dinwiddle  and  von  Blum  have 
space  rate  agi  cements  with  their 
imper.s. 


The  goldfish  .swims  a  thou.sand  miles 
and  never  gets  a  foot  away  from  his 
.starting  point.  Action  without  direc¬ 
tion  is  wasted  energy.  Don’t  be  a  gold¬ 
fish. — Herl)ert  Kaufman. 


HUNTSMAN  PRESIDENT 
OF  STANDARD  UNION 


Advertising  Manager  Elected  to  the  Po¬ 
sition  in  the  Corporation  Held  by  the 
Late  William  Berri  —  Musson  Now 
Treasurer  of  the  Company — Resolu¬ 
tions  Passed  by  the  Directors. 

R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  who  has  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  been  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union, 
was  elected  president  of  the  company 
Friday,  May  4.  He  succeeds  the  late 
William  Berri,  who  was  the  founder  of 
that  newspaper,  George  T.  Musson,  who 
was  associated  wHh  Mr.  Berri  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  period  of  about  forty  years, 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the  company 
at  the  time.  Both  men,  with  Her¬ 
bert  Berri,  are  the  executors  named  by 
Mr.  Berri  in  his  will,  and  to  whom  he 
left  his  estate  to  be  managed  as  their 
judgment  dictates,  stipulating  that  they 
were  to  serve  without  bond. 

Mr.  Huntsman,  the  new  president,  is 
one  of  the  best-known  advertising  man- 
ager^  in  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the 
closest  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Berri,  and 
is  acquainted  with  and  will  live  up  to 
the  ideals  (or  which  he  stood  during 
his  lifetime. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  directors  at  the  meeting  held 
May  4. 

RBSObITTION  ADOPTED. 

Till-  Brooklyn  Union  PublUbing  Ck>mpany 
ri-conls  with  Horrow  tho  ilpatb,  on  April  19, 
1917,  of  ItK  Preoldent,  William  Berri,  a  lose 
wlilch  worilN  cannot  measure.  To  him,  this  cor- 
IMinitloii  ow<-N  Its  eiistenre.  He  restored  its 
credit,  revived  the  Standard  Union  and,  after 
years  of  wisdom,  iiatlenoe  and  devotion,  made 
in  a  prosiK-roiis  and  respected  newspaper.  Trib¬ 
utes  to  Mr.  IV-rrl’s  character  and  activities  In 
other  fields  have  been  numerous ;  to  none  are 
they  so  well-  known  nor  deeply  appreciated  aa 
this  coriwratiun.  To  Intimate  knowledge  of 
Brooklyn  and  Its  iieople,  he  added  their  respect 
Slid  (sinddeiice.  Master  of  every  department 
and  function  of  a  news|>apcr,  be  gave  a  rare 
combination  of  JKiulpinent  and  efflclency,  with 
conspicuous  quality  of  leadership,  which  pro¬ 
duced  loyal  and  harmonious  following,  an  ex¬ 
ample  expressing  the  best  In  citizenship  and 
joiiriialism  which  we  commend  to  those  who 
follow  him. 

l{cs<dved  that  this  resolution  be  spread  upon 
the  iiiiiiiites  and  copy  lie  engrossed  and  sent  to 
llerls'rt  Berri. 


ROY  I).  KEEHN  EXPLAINS  RAISE 


Tells  Why  Chicago  Examiner  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Have  Adopted  Two  Cent  Price. 

Chicago,  III.  May  10,  1917 
iSiMcial  to  Tub  Editob  and  Pcblisheh.) 
On  account  of  the  increased  price  of 
print  paper  and  all  of  the  other  mater¬ 
ials  that  enter  into  the  making  of  news¬ 
papers  the  Chicago  Examiner  and  Chi¬ 
cago  American  will  be  sold  at  two  cents, 
lieginning  Monday,  May  14.  It  was 
found  that  a  situation  confronted  them 
which  required  that  the  number  'of 
news  pages  be  limited,  and  costly 
features  excluded,  or  the  retail  selling 
price  to  the  public  increased.  Believing 
that  the  reading  public  desires  contin¬ 
ual  improvement  instead  of  curtail¬ 
ment,  and  that  in  fact  on  account  of  a 
national  cri.sis  extra  expenditures  of 
money  should  be  made  in  obtaining 
this  news,  it  was  felt  that  the  readers 
would  be  glad  to  meet  their  fair  share 
of  this  additional  expense  when  the 
facts  were  fully  presented  to  them. 
These  facts  have  been  given  them,  and 
they  are  now  advi.sed  that  the  increased 
co.st  of  production  of  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Chicago  American  will 
amount  approximately  to  one  million 
dollars  for  each  paper  for  the  present 
year. 

-  (Signed)  Roy  D.  Kexhn 
CHiiuago  Kepivi»«‘DtBtlve  of  the  General  Manaffe- 
iiieiit  of  the  Ili^rst  rublloatlons. 
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THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 


Is  Your  Composing  Machine 
Investment  Yielding  its  Maximum? 

A  WELL-KNOWN  publisher  who  prides  himself 
on  the  exceptional  efficiency  of  his  composing 
room  visited  the  Linotype  exhibit  at  the  A  N.  P.  A. 
Convention.  When  he  saw  the  versatility  of  the 
Multiple  Magazine  Linotypes  there  displayed  he  rea¬ 
lized  immediately  that  his  point  of  view  was  based 
solely  on  conditions  in  his  own  plant.  As  a  result 
he  contemplates  replacing  all  his  earlier  models  with 

Modern  Linotypes 


Four  years  ago  the  Keene  (N.  H.) 
Sentinel  had  three  Model  1  single¬ 
magazine  Linotypes.  Increasing  vol¬ 
ume  of  composition  was  taken  care  of, 
not  by  the  installation  of  additional 
machines,  but  by  replacing  the  Model 


Ts,  one  at  a  time,  with  Multiple  Maga¬ 
zine  Linotypes.  Today  the  Sentinel  is 
composed  on  one  Model  8  and  two 
Model  14’s — three  Linotypes  carrying 
eleven  magazines  in  operative  position 
always  ready ‘for  use. 


TF  YOU,  too,  would  know  how  to  make  your  composing  room 
^  more  efficient— produce  more  ems  at  less  cost  per  thousand- 
get  in  touch  with  our  nearest  agency.  They  have  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  offer  that  will  interest  you. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


CHlCA(i().  noD  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


Tribune  Building,  New  York 

S.AN  FRANCISCO,  646  Sacramento  St. 
Toronto:  Canadian  I.inotype,  Ltd.,  35  Lombard  St. 


NF.W  ORLF..\NS,  549  Baronnc  St 
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SECRETARV"  McADOO  MAY  ADDRESS  A.  A.  C.  W. 
SEN.  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON  TO  BE  A  SPEAKER 


Programme  Now  Practically  Completed  for  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Conventionto  be  Held  in  St.  Louis,  June  3  to  7 — One  of  the  Most 
Comprehensive  Ever  Offered  to  the  Members  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation —  Everything  Simplified  for  the  Delegates  Who 
Will  Attend  the  Gathering. 


SECKETAUY  OF  THE  TREASURY 
MirADOO,  if  he  can  find  the  time, 
will  address  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World  on  the  last 
day’s  session  in  St.  Louis.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  was  asked  by  the  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  organization  to  be  present 
during  the  closing  exercises,  following 
the  election  of  officers,  to  tell  the  mem¬ 
bers  something  about  the  service  every 
man  in  the  country  can  render  the  na¬ 
tion  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
Germany.  While  he  could  not  state 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  be  present,  be  told  the  committee 
that  waited  on  him  a  few  days  ago  that, 
if  he  can,  be  will  do  so. 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  a  telegram  to  Lewellyn  E. 
Pratt,  chairman  of  the  National  Pro¬ 
gramme  Committee,  accepted  an  invi- 
taUon  to  visit  the  convention. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  Herbert 
S.  Houston,  O.  C.  Harn,  Major  Critch- 
tield,  St.  Elmo  Massengale,  W.  C. 
D’Arcy,  and  Lewellyn  E.  Pratt,  visited 
Washington  the  early  jMirt  of  the  week. 
They  called  on  Secretary  McAdoo,  and 
requested  him  to  be  present,  if  he  could 
spare  the  time,  and  speak  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  men  of  the  country.  The  idea 
is  to  get  Secretary  McAdoo  to  deliver 
an  address  on  the  plan  of  the  one  made 
by  President  Wilson  in  Independence 
Square,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  convention. 

The  committee  also  called  on  Senator 
Johnson  and  presented  to  him  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  the  business  men  of  St.  Louis, 
requesting  him  to  be  present.  He  wired 
Mr.  Pratt,  accepting  the  invitation. 

Each  delegate  will  be  given  a  brief 
upon  his  arrival,  which  will  be  a  digest 
of  the  entire  programme,  and  which 
will  explain  to  him  just  where  the  va¬ 
rious  meetings  are  to  be  held,  and  how 
to  get  around  with  the  least  loss  of 
time. 

At  the  St.  Louis  meeting  big  adver¬ 
tisers  are  expected  to  tell  something 
about  their  side  of  the  advertising  ques¬ 
tion.  The  subject,  “How  .Advertising 
Reduces  the  Cost  of  Living,"  is  expected 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  throw 
light  on  every  phase  of  the  .subject. 
They  have  been  asked,  as  far  as  po.ssi- 
ble,  to  give  statistics,  quote  figures,  and 
speak  in  terms  of  percentages  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Festus  J.  Wade,  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Jrust  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
will  speak  on  the  “Relation  of  Advei- 
tising  to  the  Distribution  of  Credit.s.'’ 
Samuel  Dobbs,  of  the  Coco-Cola  Com¬ 
pany,  will  discuss  “How  We  Have 
Maintained  the  Price,  in  the  Face  of 
Rising  Costa”  David  Kirschbaum,  of 
A.  B.  Kirschbaum  &  Co.,  will  tell  "How 
Advertising  Has  Helped  the  Clothing 
Businesa"  Others  will  speak  on  equal¬ 
ly  Important  subjects. 

The  inspirational  meeting  will  open 
Sunday,  June  3,  in  the  Quadrangle  of 
Washington  University,  and  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  general  meetings  June  4,  5,  6, 
and  7,  from  9:30  A.  A.  to  12  noon. 
Open  Joint  meetings  will  be  held  from 
2  to  5  P.  M.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  In  the  Jefferson  Theatre,  in 
the  block  adjacent  to  the  Jefferson  Ho¬ 
tel,  which  will  be  convention  headquar- 
ter'a  The  departmental  meetings  will 


be  held  in  the  Municipal  Courts  Build¬ 
ing.  The  advertising  exhibit,  open  to 
delegates  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  will 
be  in  the  rotunda  of  the  City  Hall,  June 
4  to  7. 

BIG  MEN  WHO  WILL  SPEA.K. 

Among  the  speakers  of  prominence 
who  will  attend  are  Louis  W.  Hill,  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway;  John  N. 
WUlys,  of  the  Willys-Overland  Auto 
Company;  W.  L.  Saunders,  of  the  In- 
gersoll-Rand  Drill  Company;  the  Hon. 
Festus  J.  Wade,  vice-president  of  the 
Merchants'  Trust  Company  of  St  Louis; 
Hugh  Chalmers,  Thomas  E.  Wilson, 
packer,  of  Chicago;  G.  H.  Powell,  of 
the  California  Fruit  Growers’  Ex¬ 
change;  Samuel  Dobbs,  of  the  Coco- 
Cola  Company;  George  W.  Hopkins,  of 
the  American  Chicle  Company;  Lewis 
K.  Liggett  of  the  United  Drug  Com¬ 
pany,  H.  J.  Heinz,  of  the  Heinz  Pickle 
Company;  Mrs.  Julian  T.  Heath,  of 
the  Housekeepers’  League;  David 
Kirschbaum,  of  A.  B.  Kirschbaum  & 
Co.;  Senator  Hiram  W'.  Johnson,  and 
others. 

The  programme  for  the  session,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  national  advertisers, 
church  advertisers,  club  secretaries,  and 
the  teachers  of  advertising,  whose  pro¬ 
grammes  are  not  yet  made  up,  will  be 
as  follows: 

A<;itlCLLTL-K..U.  PUIlLlsaiBRS’  DBPAKT- 
MBNT. 

Cliairuiau :  It.  Kirk  Uauklu,  SouUreru  .kgricul- 
turiiii,  Nimiivillt*.  IVuu. 

H'lmUm  A/lvrttovn, 

C  :OU  liitrwluftory  Ueniarks  By  Clmirmau. 

2;  13  ••'riif  Farm  1‘aprT  llfliw  Bntld  Buaiueaa 
for  ilie  Kotail  Dealer.”  turtia  M.  Jotiu- 
aoii.  l're«i<k-iit  of  tlie  Natioiia.1  Federa- 
tiou  of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealera’ 
.kte-oeia Ilona,  a  auceeaaful  merchant  of 
llusn  City.  .Minn. 

3  :un  Ailjourumeiit. 

Chairman:  Frank  B.  Louk.  Pres..  Agricultural 
PikhllalH-ra*  Aasoelathm. 

}  uvtdui)  A/(emoon. 

BxeeuLlve  Seaalon  open  to  .Vlemhers  only. 
2  :UU  Jniroduetory  ICemarks  hy  Chairman. 

2:13  •Suheeripltou  MethoOa.  Some  of  the 
FSvils  and  How  They  Affect  Ua  with  the 
I’oat  Office  Deparlmeul,"  T.  D.  Harman, 
Aatioual  Stockman  and  Farmer,  Fitts- 
burgb.  Fa. 

2 :43  irim  uasion. 

3:13  "Audit  Bureau  of  Clrculationa.  Are  We 
(iettiug  Our  -Mouey’a  Wurth?  Are  the 
itiauka  Fair  to  Agricultural  Fubllahera?” 
C.  W.  Smith,  Farm  Buglueerlug,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111. 

3 :0<»  Adjournmeut. 

Clmirmau:  Kmridge  D.  Butler,  ex-Freaideiit, 
AgriculturHl  Fublisliera’  AasociaLluu. 
Wcdniaday  A/ternoon. 

FAeeulive  Sesaiou  open  to  Membera  only. 
2  :<tO  ''kuo<-klug  Farm  I’apera  by  Farm  Fa- 
pers,  ”  Marco  Morrow,  The  Capper  Fuh- 
licatious,  'I'opeka,  kaiia.  ■ 

2  ::ii>  Diacusaiuu. 

3  :oo  *-Fromotion  of  F'arin  Fublicatlona.  The 

Accompliabmenta  of  Our  AsaociaUou. 

Ita  Hopea  aial  -kspiralioua.  Ita  Weak- 
iH'Rsrai  ainl  s'uggesliona  Urr  Streutheu- 
ing  It,”  Frank  B.  White,  Managing  Di¬ 
rector.  Agricultural  I’ublishcm'  .kaaocia- 
tlon.  Chicago,  111. 

;i  :;t(t  Diacuaeion. 

3  :(iit  Adjournment. 

AFKlLI-UFUt  .CSStJCIATIOAS  OF  ADVEiri'lS- 
I.\0  .VCILVIB. 

Chairman :  O.  11.  Blackman,  Blackmau-Uoaa 
Co.,  -New  Fork,  Freaideut,  Affiliated 
Asaociatioiia  of  Adrertiaing  Ageiita. 
ilonday  Af/etnovn. 

Bmtiiieaa  .Stwalon  open  to  MemlM‘n!  only. 

2  :0U  Ueporti  of  Ommltteea.  Conaideration  of 

Ke^lutloua.  Blecllou  of  Now  Officera. 

3  :UU  Adjournment. 

ADVBUTISI.NO  FID.VI  FIIODUCBIIS. 
(2iainuan :  W.  A.  llarria,  Frea.,  Advcrtlaiug 
Film  Producera’  Aasociatiou  and 
Free.  Federal  DeTelovoient  Go.,  Al¬ 
liance,  O. 

Monday  Afternoon. 

tlencral  Siffiject:  lutrwluctiun  to  biis- 
incas:  "How  Film  .tdvertialug  1-ow- 

eri  the  Coat  of  DietrUxiUon.” 

2:011  Klectiou  ut  officera  of  Advertlaing  Film 
Producera’  Aaaoclatlon  Department. 

2:15  "How  AdTertialng  Firm  coSperatea  with 
lanrapapem.  magazlnea.  and  perlodlcala 
In  driving  borne  a  publicity  campaign,” 
W.  E.  Botbacker,  PreiUlent,  Botbaeker 
l-'ilm  Mfg.  Co.,  ut  Cblcago. 

2 :4.'i  TMarunslon. 

.2 :00  “How  Advertlaing  Films  Can  Lower  the 
Coat  of  Dlatrlbiitlon.”  A.  V.  Caiiger, 
Prealdent.  Kanaas  City  Motion  Plctnre 
Co.,  Kanaaa  City.  Mo. 


3 :3U  Diacuaeion. 

4 :00  “How  the  Production  of  Film  Adver- 
tiaing  Can  Be  Improrod  and  the  Co¬ 
operation  .Necessary  to  Accompllah 
Same,”  E.  V.  Iftambaugb,  Gen.  Mgr., 
Art  Film  Studios,  Clevclaud. 

4 :3U  Discuaaion. 

5  :UU  General  Topics. 

3 :3U  Adjournmeut. 

BETAIL  ADVEETISEBS. 

Chairman:  1.  K.  Paraoug,  Adv.  Mgr,,  Carson, 
Fixic,  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 
Monday  Afternoon. 

2:01*  “The  Kctaller  aa  Community  Builder,” 
Frank  Slockdalc.  Secretary,  National 
Bduention  Committee.  A.  A.  C.  of  W., 
Indianapolis. 

Geuerral  Diacueelon. 

2 :43  “The  Bigneaa  of  the  SmaU-Tovm  Mer¬ 
chant,”  u.  G.  Larimer.  Charltoh,  la. 
General  Diacuaaion. 

Auswera  to  queatioos  by  Committee  of 
iBxperta— F'rauk  l:^Lockdale,  Chairmau. 

3  :UU  Adjournmeut. 

Chairman:  1,  B.  Paraona.  Adv.  Mgr.,  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  A  Co..  Chicago. 
lutyday  Afternoon. 

2 :00  "Building  Better  UusineaB,”  Merle  Side- 
uer.  Chairman,  National  Vigiiauce  Coui- 
miltee,  A.  A.  C.  of  W'.,  liffilauapolia. 
Geuerai  Dlacusaiou. 

2:43  "Viaualiziug  the  Pitfalls  and  Opportuni¬ 
ties  of  Betail  Buaineaa,”  F.  M.  Par- 
lln,  Bescarch  DepL,  Curtla  Puhliahing 
Co..  Philadelphia. 

Geuerai  Dlacusaiou. 

Auawera  to  questions  by  Cummittee  of 
Experts — Frank  Stockdale,  Chairmau. 
3:011  Adjuunueut. 

Chairmau: — M.  L  Wilkinson.  President,  Scrugga- 
Vanderoort-Barney,  SL  Louis. 

Wedneaday  Afternoon, 

2 :00  "The  Merchant’s  Duty  In  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,”  George  W.  Slmmona,  gimmuua 
Hardware  C<>.,  St.  Louis. 

Geuerai  Diacuselon. 

2:43  “Making  Type  Talk,”  J.  W.  Carliu, 
Waco,  Texas. 

General  Diacusainn. 

Answers  to  questions  by  Committee  ot 
Experts — i'rank  Stockdale,  Chairman. 

3 :00  Adjournment. 

ADVEBTISl-NG  SFEGIALTY  MANUFAOTUBBRS 
Chairmau:  Theo.  B.  Gerlach.  Prea.,  N'atl. 

Aaa’n.  Adv.  Spec.  Mfra..  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Monday  Afternoon. 

2  :0O  Introductory — Chairman  Gcrlach, 

2:10  “How  Calendar  aud  Specialty  Advertia- 
lug  Lowers  the  Coat  of  Distribution,” 
Herbert  H.  bigeiow,  Preaideut,  Brown 
A  Bigelow,  St.  iHiul,  Minn. 

IDiacuaaiuu. ) 

2 :30  “Educational  Propaganda  with  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  Cluba  of  the  A.  A.  O.  of  W.” 
E.  B.  DausoUp  Preaideut.  Kemper-Thom- 
as  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
(Discussion.) 

3  ;00  “Work  of  the  National  Commission  Dur¬ 

ing  the  Past  Year,"  H.  B.  Hardenburg, 
H.  ^B.  Hardenburg  A  Co..  Brooklyn, 

3:30  “How  tlie  Vigilance  Committee  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  of  W.  la  Safeguarding  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  Chas.  Q.  Peterson,  President, 
Advertiaiug  Noveliy  Co.,  Cuicagu,  HI. 
(Diacusaiou.) 

4:00  “The  Entrance  ot  the  United  Stotes 
into  the  Great  War  aud  Ita  Possible  Bf- 
fecu  Upon  Gnr  Buaiueaa.”  Philo  D. 
Clark,  Secretary.  Thoa  D.  Muridiy  Co.. 
Bed  Oak,  la. 

( Diacuagiuu. )  ~ 

4  ;20  How  the  Specialty  and  Calendar  Bc- 

aearch  Will  Benefit  Our  Industry,”  Le- 
wellyn  E.  Pratt.  Lewellyu  B.  Pratt, 
Inc..  New  York. 

(Dlscuaalun.j 

4 :40  “Our  September  Cktnvention,”  Theo.  B. 
Gerlach.  Vice-Pres.  A  Gen’l.  Mgr.,  Ger- 
lacb-Barklow  Co..  Joliet,  Hi. 

( Vlacuaaiou. ) 

3 :0(*  Adjournment. 

Chairman :  Theo.  E.  Geriaiffi,  Pres.,  Natl.  Aaa’n 
Adv.  Spec.  Mfr«7,  AdverUalng  Bldg.. 
Chicago. 

Monday  Afternoon. 

2  :UU  introductory. 

Chairman  Gerlach. 

2  :lo  "liow  Caleudar  aud  Specialty  Adver¬ 

tising  Lowers  the  Coat  of  Diatribution,  ” 
Herbert  11.  Bigelow,  President,  Brown 
A  Bigelow,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

(Discussion,  j 

2:30  “Blucatioual  Propaganda  with  tbe  In¬ 
dividual  Clubs  of  tbe  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,” 
E.  B.  Dauson,  President,  Kemper- 
Thumas  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(Dlscuasiou.J 

3  :00  “Work  of  the  National  Commission  Dur¬ 

ing  the  Past  Year,”  U.  B.  Hardenburg, 
H.  B.  Hardenburg  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
3 :30  “How  tbe  Vigilance  Committee  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  of  W.  is  Safeguarding  Ad- 
vertUiug,"  Chas.  Q.  Petersen,  President, 
Advertising  Novelty  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
(Discussion.) 

4  :(*0  “The  Flntrance  of  the  United  States  into 

the  Great  War  and  Its  Possible  Effects 
upon  Our  Business,"  Philo  D.  Clark, 
Secretary,  Thoa.  D.  Murphy  Co.,  Bed 
^Oak,  la. 

*  (Discussion.) 

4 :20  “How  tbe  Specialty  and  Calendar  Be- 
searcb  Will  Benefit  Our  Industry,"  Le¬ 
wellyn  E.  Pratt,  Lewellyn  E.  Pratt,  Inc., 
New  York. 

(Discussion.) 

4 :40  “Our  September  Convention,"  Theo.  E. 
Gerlach,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Gen’l  Mgr.,  Ger- 
lacb-Barklow  Co.,  Joliet,  Ill. 
(Discussion.) 
r>  :00  Adjournment. 

DIHECT  MAIL  ADVERTISING. 
(Jliairman :  Charles  Henry  Mackintosh,  Stew- 
art-Macklntosh  Co..  Duluth,  Minn. 
Monday  Afternoon. 

■  General  Subject ;  Introduction  to  the 
Business  of  the  Meetings;  "How  Direct 
Msil  Ix>wers  the  Cost  of  ProducUon." 

2  :00  Statement  by  tbe  Chairman :  "How  This 
Session  Will  Be  Conducted,”  Charles 
Henry  Mackintosh. 

2 :05  Beport  of  tbe  Secretary,  John  H.  Clay¬ 
ton. 

2:10  Beport  of  tbe  Treasnrer,  Bobert  B. 
Bamsay. 


2  n3  "How  Direct  Advertlaing  Has  Been  aud 

Can  Be  Used  to  Lower  Costs,”  Homer 
J.  Buckley,  President,  Buckley,  Dement 
A  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

2 :33  Discussion — E.  G.  Weir,  P.  D.  Beckwith, 
Dowagiac,  Mich. 

3  :U0  "How  House  Organs  Have  Been  and 

Can  Be  Used  to  Lower  Costs,"  Bobert 
E.  Bamsay,  Adv.  Mgr.,  Art  Metal  Cou- 
structiou  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

3 :20  Discussion. 

4:00  “Stimulating  Distribution  and  Lowering 
Costs  by  Direcf-Mail  .AdvertiBlng  to 
Salesmen  and  Agents." 

4 :20  Discussion— J.  W,  Speare,  Todd  Pio- 
tectograph  Co.,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 

5 :00  General  Topics. 

5 :30  Adjournment. 

Tuesday  Afternoon. 

General  Subject:  "How  Direct-Mail 

Advertising  Lowers  Cost  of  Distributiou 
to  the  Dealer  Through  Appealing  to  the 
Three  Primary  Instiocta  of  Humauity — 
Food,  Clothing,  and  Shelter." 

2 :00  From  the  standpoint  of  tbe  food-produet 
manufacturer. 

2  :20  Discussion — Norman  Lewis,  Scieiitilic 

Products  Co.,  Steubenavllle,  U. 

3 :00  From  the  standpoint  of  the  clothing 
manufacturer. 

3  :20  Discussion — Bobert  C.  Fay. 

4  :(*U  F  rom  the  standpoint  of  tbe  furniture 

luanufacturer — Henry  Way,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Mian. 

4 :20  Discussion — Bobert  E.  Bamsay,  AUv. 
Mgr.,  Art  Metal  Couatructlou  Co., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

4 :30  Geuerai  Topics. 

5 :3U  Adjournment. 


Widnesday  Afternoon. 

General  Subject:  “How  Direct-Mail 
Advertising  Lowers  Cost  of  Distributiou 
to  the  Ultimate  Ckmgamer." 

2:UU  "Manufacturer  to  Consumer — Stiuiulat- 
iug  Sales  lor  tbe  Dealer." 

2  :20  Discussion — G.  Lee  Downey,  Tbe  C.  Ko 
Downey  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

"Dealer  Stimulating  Sales  for  Him¬ 
self — How  Dealer  Has  Hitched  National 
Advertising  to  His  Store  Through  Di¬ 
rect-Mall  Advertising,"  J.  B.  Mills, 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

3 :20  Discussion — W.  K.  Lamport,  L.  P.  Har¬ 
dy  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

4 :00  "Direct-Mall  Advertising  as  Applied  by 
tbe  Mail-Order  House,"  Henry  Scboti, 
Montgomery  Ward  A  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

4 :20  Discussion — B.  M.  Ni^olsoo,  Berger 
Mfg.  Co.,  Canton  0. 

Geuerai  Topics. 

Adjournment. 

FINANCIAL  ADVEETISEBS. 


3:00 


6:00 

6:30 


Chairman :  M.  E.  Uolderneas,  Third  National 
Bank  of  St.  Ixiula. 

Monday  Noon. 

12 :00  Planters’  House  —  Noonday  Lanebeon 
and  Exhibition  ot  Bank  Advertising  In 
Animated  Film  by  National  Film  Pub- 
licity  Corporation. 

Monday  Afternoon. 

2 :00  Meeting  called  to  order  by  tbe  Presi¬ 
dent,  M.  E.  Holderness. 

2  :05  Address  of  Welcome — F.  O.  Watts,  Third 
National  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 

2:15  Beport  of  Ufllcerg. 


2  :30  "Financial  Advertising  and  tbe  Public,'! 
Frank  H.  Sisson,  Guaranty  Trust  Co., 
New  York. 

3 :00  "Distinctive  Metboda  of  Bank  Adver- 
Using,"  B.  W.  Moser,  St.  Louis  Unlou 
Tr.  Co.  and  St.  Louis  Union  Bank. 

4  :00  "The  Operation  of  a  New  Business  De¬ 
partment,"  W.  B.  Morehouse,  Germau- 
Americau  Tr.  A  Sav.  Bk.,  Los  Angeles, 
.  Cal. 

6 :00  Adjournment. 


Tuesday  Noon. 

12 :00  vPianters*  House — Noonday  Luncheon  and 
Social  Meeting. 

Tuesday  Afternoon. 

2  :()0  **Bonde,  Mortgages,  and  Other  Invest¬ 
ments,  and  Their  Distribution,"  Herbert 
B.  Mulfurd,  Ames-Emerlch  Co..  Chicago, 
Ill. 

2:30  “Blue-Sky  Laws,”  H.  D.  Bobbins,  H.  D. 
Bobbins  A  Co.,  New  York. 

3 :0O  “The  Evolution  of  the  Investor,”  W.  F. 
Mackay,  Haydcn-Mlller  A  Oo.,  Cleve 
land,  O. 

3 :30  “The  Comparative  Value  of  Mediuma,” 
John  Bing,  Jr.,  Mercantile  Trust  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

4:00  House  Organs,”  I.  L.  Bourgeois,  Hlbcr- 
ula  Bank  A  Tr.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

6:00  Adjournmeut. 


Wednesday  Afternoon. 

2:00  “Direct  By-Mail  Advertising  aa  Applied 
to  Banks,”  Homer  J,  Buckley,  Buckley- 
Dement  A  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

2 :30  “Writing  Copy,”  Thomas  Dreler,  Editor 
“Printing  Art,”  University  Press,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Maas. 

3:00  "How  to  Use  Current  Events  and  Local 
Happenings  as  Basis  for  Bank  Adver¬ 
tising,”  Dave  S.  Matthews,  Farmers'  A 
Merchants’  Bank,  Stockton,  Cal. 

3:30  “National  Bank  Advertising.”  WlIHsni  G. 
Bose,  First  National  Bank,  Cleveland,  O. 

4 :00  “Value  of  the  FlDaucial  Advertisers’ 
Association  to  tbe  Rural  Banker,”  Chas. 
W.  Bafley,  First  National  Bank,  Clarks¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

4 :30  Election  of  Officers. 

5  :00  Close  of  Meeting. 

AMERICAN  DIBECTORY  PUBLISHERS. 


Chairman:  Wilson  H.  Lee,  Tbe  Price  A  Ism' 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Monday  Afternoon. 

2:00  “Trade  Directories  as  a  Factor  in 
.Marketing,”  Mr.  Phillips,  Hill  PublUh- 
iiig  Co.,  New  York. 

2 :30  “Value  of  the  City  Directory  to  the 
Retailer  as  au  Advertising  Medium,” 
Mr.  Frank  Stockdale,  Secretary  and 
liecturer.  National  Educational  Commit¬ 
tee,  A.  A.  G.  of  W. 

3:00  “The  Use  of  Trade  and  Professional 
Magazine  Advertising  for  Directories,” 
Mr.  Whipple,  Thomas  Pabllsbing  Co., 
New  York. 

3 :30  “The  Use  of  City  Directories  in  the 
Commercial  Classes  in  Schools"  (Name 
to  be  annonneed  later). 

5 :00  Adjournment. 

(Concluded  on  page  14) 
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Cleveland’s  Two  Greatest 
Advertising  Mediums! 


The  Daily 

Plain  Dealer 

For  76  years  the  Plain  Dealer 
has  been  Cleveland’s  leading  home 
newspaper — leading  in  volume  and 
variety  of  news;  leading  in  editor¬ 
ial  influence;  leading  in  classified 
advertising;  leading  in  immediate 
and  definite  results  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  .  The  day’s  doings  in  most 
northern  Ohio  homes  begin  with 
father,  mother  and  children  taking 
turns  at  reading  the  Plain  Dealer. 

IN  EXCESS  OF 

150,000  Circulation 


The  Sunday 

Plain  Dealer 

The  complete  w^wx-paper  of  the 
week-days  is  augmented  by  a  (new) 
16-page  Picture  Supplement  deserv¬ 
ing  this  tribute:  “The  best  edited 
amongalltheSunday  supplements  ” 
The  “  funny,’’  sporting,  literaiy, 
fashions,  amusements  and  women’s 
sections  are  really  complete  separ¬ 
ate  “  class’’  publications  —  many 
publications  in  one.  Among  the 
regular  features  of  this  great  Sun¬ 
day  paper  the  advertising  is  a  leader 
— the  business  -  news  that  brings 
business. 

IN  EXCESS  OF 

200,000  Circulation 


The  Largest  Morning  and  Sunday  Circulation  Between 
New  York  and  Chicago 

The  Plain  Dealer 

FIRST  NEWSPAPER  OF  CLEVELAND.  SIXTH  CITY 


Western  Advertising  Representative: 
JOHN  GLASS 

CHICAGO,  Peoples  Gas  Building 


Eastern  Advertising  Representative 
JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 
Times  Building,  NEW  YORK 
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JUNIOR  ADVBRTLSINO  CLUBS. 
Chairman,  John  Tonn^'j,  Chlcasro,  III. 
y'tndnp  Afternoon. 

2  :O0  Purpose  of  the  Conference, 

Oialrman.  John  Tenney. 

2:15  Appointment  of  Nominatimr  Committee 
for  officers  of  Conference  for  1917-191 R. 
Introduction  of  leader  of  dlf»ciisR|on, 
French,  editor  AdTertlsin^r  News, 
New  York  city. 

2:20  T’nderirradaate  work  In  adrertlslnff, 
Ceorye  French.  New  York. 

2:^15  The  **Why**  of  the  Jtinhw  MoTcmcnt. 

FT.  J.  Smith.  Cblcairo,  Ill. 

2 :00  The  Yonn^f  Man*a  Prospects  In  Ajpency 
Work,  Panl  Hntchlnson,  St.  lionls,  Mo. 
2:2.%  Selllna  White  Space. 

Chicajfo. 

2:r»0  Report  Of  Nominating  Committee. 

4 :20  Adjournment. 

Ynesdoff  Aftfmoon. 

1  :20  Polls  f>pen  for  Election  of  Officers. 

2 :00  The  Junior  MoToment  and  the  Coat  of 
Distribution. 

J.  Jeronie  PInlay,  <%Icaao. 

2:25  Polls  Close  for  Election  of  Officers. 
2:20  “The  Copy-Writer— A  Self-Made  Man.” 

Griffin  McCarOnr,  St.  Louis. 

2:15  “What  Hare  we  Done?**  George  French. 
New  York. 

2:55  Announcement  of  result  of  election  of 
officers  for  coming  year. 

2:15  Adjournment. 


RELIGinn?  PRE54S  DEPARTMENT. 
Chairman :  Philip  E.  H<pward.  Sunday  School 
Times,  Philadelphia. 
ynnAnv  Afternoon. 

2 Prayer. 

K  word  from  the  Chairman. 

Report  of  fbe  Secretarv-TresKurer. 

2:15  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

2  :2A  Rc^rf  of  the  Exhibit  Committee. 

2 :25  Report  of  the  Programme  Committee. 
2:20  Report  of  the  Complaint  Committee. 

2 :2r»  Report  the  Membership  Oimmittee. 
2:40  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

2:45  Special  Committee  Reports. 

2:15  fa>  Unfinished  Business. 

fh)  New  Business. 

2:45  EWtIon  of  Officers. 

4  “The  Place  of  the  Relldotis  Press  in  the 

Present  World  Situation.**  Dr.  F.  D. 
Kershner.  of  St.  Ty>nl8. 

Resolutions. 

Tt  :20  AdJ^mmment. 

BUSINESS  PRESS  DEPARTMENT. 
Chairman  :Allen  W.  Clark.  Pres..  American 
Paint  Journal  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
yonttn^  Afternoon. 

2:09  President’s  Address.  A.  A.  Gray,  presi¬ 
dent,  the  Associated  Business  Papers. 
Tnc.,  Ch!cago. 

2:20  Introdnctory  Remarks.  Allen  W.  Clark. 
Pres.,  .\merlcan  Paint  Journal  Co..  St. 
T/»u!s. 

2;20  “The  Importanf  Part  Played  br  Each 
Thvpartment  of  Business  Papers  In  T/>w- 
erlng  the  Cost  of  Distribution’*  ften 
mlnnfe  talks)  : 

fl)  “Clrcnlatlon  Dopartmont.**  W  D. 
Groeorr  Manager  of  Clrcnlatlon. 
Dsrld  Williams  Co..  New  York 
<2)  “Editorial  Department,**  A.  C. 
Smith.  Editor.  the  Drygwwis 

man.  St,  Txmls. 

t2)  “Advertising  Department.**  FT.  R. 
Strong.  Fbibllsher.  The  National 
Druggist,  St.  Louis, 
f  •’>iscn>i.ion. ) 

2:10  “When  and  Flow  to  Use  Business  Par¬ 
ers.**  Flarry  Tipper,  Manag-T.  *rhe  Auto¬ 
mobile,  New  York. 

2:40  “.Advertising  to.  Through,  and  For. 
Retailers,**  A.  C.  Pearson.  General 

Manager.  Dry  Goods  Economist,  New 
New  York. 

(Discussion. ) 

4  ;10  “Trade  Paner  .Advertising  a  Paying 

Investment.**  W.  M  Smith.  Pres  P. 

Ofitemerl  A  Co.,  New  York  (Omte- 
fper!  Gloves). 

5  ;00  Adjournment. 

Ohalrman.  John  Clyde  Oswald.  Ih*es..  The 
American  Printer,  New  York  cUy. 
TneeAnw  Afternoon. 

2 :00  Introdnctory  Remarks :  John  Clyde  Os¬ 

wald.  Pres.,  The  American  Printer.  New 
York. 

2:10  “The  Opr  Factor  In  Effichmt  Business 
Paper  Advertising.**  L.  TmU- 

Jamln.  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

(Discussion.) 

2:40  “The  IV-neftts  Derived  fr<^»m  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Conference  of  the  V-'W  Yo”!?  Busi¬ 
ness  Paper  TbiMlshers.**  F  M.  Felkrr. 
Editorial  Director  Elertrlcil  World  and 
Electrical  Merchandising.  N»w  YorV. 

u«*iiop.) 

2  10  “Tie  Ueoneniv  of  Business  Urp^’f  .AfT\er- 

Using  **  FT  E  Cieland  Service  Depart- 
mont.  MrOraw-nm  Pi»).  Co..  Xiw 
TorK. 

f  PI. on..  Ion.  > 

3  •‘Ttx'  KInil  of  ArtT.rtl.lnir  thiit  T»w<t. 
fh..  rn«t  of  AilTPrtl.lne.”  C.  A.  Tiir- 
T>pr.  Prp«lilpnt.  ttip  Intom.tlonsl  Tr«ilo 
Pro..  Ctilp.ro. 

fpUPi(..l,l,.t  ,  „ 

4-10  •■Po.oT'Prstlon.”  Jp-w*  TI.  Np«1.  F.tppti- 
tlTp  Spcrptrry.  The  AwopUtpfl  Rnslnp*. 
rrpprii. 

4  -so  Npw  or  Cnflnl.hPil  Bn.lnp.. 

5  :f)0  Aittonmmpnt.  _ 

tPVKHTIRISC.  WOMRN'S  OONFEJnRNCF,. 

nti.lrmrn.  Ml..  J.  J.  Martin.  Aipprtl.Inr  Man 
arpr.  Thp  Spprry  ft  Hofchlnaon  Co., 
Npw  Torlc. 

Ifotiifor  Aftrmoon. 

'i-.nn  Rpporta.  .  _ 

2-30  “ThP  Awakpnp«1  Woman."  Mia*  D.  E. 

Nirillinrpr.  Rt.  Ixinl..  Mo. 

2  4S  "An  Apppal  from  Wompn  to  Woanpn. 

A  RonttiPm  Callfomir  Bdnrattonal  Cam- 
ralrn.  Ml.a  Florpnoe  Shlndlpr.  I>o.  An- 
rplp«.  Cal. 

S  :00  "Adri-rtlalnr  In  F<wplrn  Tradp,”  Ml.a 
Janp  Crrroll.  Npw  York. 

8 -IB  “Rplllnr  WoTOPn  Thronrh  Ailrertlalnr.' 

Mtaa  Mary  BUI".  Payton.  OWo. 

8 '.SO  rtoiw  to  Kerch  the  Men,”  Mlaa  OIItp  A. 
Oole.  Boaton.  Maaa. 

8 :4r.  "CtinrPh  AdTPrtlaInr.”  Rpt.  P.  E. 

E.  WpIrlP.  P.P..  Phllrilelphla.  Pa. 

4  :00  "Thp  Woman  and  Adrprttalnr — Ttip  Wo¬ 
man  Adrertlapr;  ThP  Woman  AdTPirtlaod 
To.”  Mlaa  Mamie  Oertirrd.  8t. 

Mo 

4  05  Direct  Adyertlalnit, 

Vm  AigrlM.  0*1. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  URGES  THAT  A.  A.  C.  W. 

CONVENTION  AT  ST.  LOUIS  BE  CALLED  OFF 

_  • 

Henry  King  Hannah  Contends  that  Proposed  Discussion  of  How  Ad¬ 
vertising  Reduces  Cost  of  Living  Will  Turn  Meeting  Into  a  Farce 
— Advises  that  "  Economic  Necessity  ”  Argument  Be  Aban¬ 
doned  —  Says  Monopoly  May  Be  Created  Through 
Power  of  Advertising,  Citing  Examples. 


(Editor's  Note:  The  views  expressed 
in  this  article  hy  Mr.  Hannah  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  startling  to  command  attention 
throughout  the  advertising  field.  That 
Ms  arguments  are  totally  unsound — 
that  Ms  conclusions  apply  to  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  instances  in  which  the  power 
of  advertising  may  be  abused,  to  the 
injury  of  consumers,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  legitimate  purposes  and  uses  of 
advertising — will,  we  believe,  be  the 
conviction  of  a  majority.  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Hannah’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  big  convention  planned 
for  8t.  Louis  in  June  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  is  made  by  him  in  all  seriousness. 
— Editor.) 

By  Henry  Kino  Hannah. 

WE  have  been  told  that  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  convention  of 
advertising  clubs  to  be  held  In 
St.  Louis  Is  completed  and  all  detailed 
subjects  are  to  be  united  in  one  under¬ 
lying  theme,  "Advertising  lowers  the 
cost  of  distribution  of  goods,”  and  Is 
therefore  an  "economic  necessity."  I 
am  sometimes  ashamed  to  be  known 
as  an  advertising  man  for  fear  my 
friends  will  think  I  have  lost  entinly 
my  sense  of  humor.  It  will  be 
some  sport  watching  advertising  agents 
and  publishers,  led  by  one  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising  trade  journals,  hunting  out 
examples  of  particular  commodities 
whose  distributing  cost  has  been  low¬ 
ered  by  advertising.  When  they  have 
discovered  them  and  p»'oved  their 
case  by  the  statements  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  themselves,  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  will  point  to  the  retail  price  of  the 


goods  and  say:  "I  don’t  care  how  much 
the  cost  of  distribution  has  been  low¬ 
ered;  why  doesn’t  it  reduce  the  price  of 
the  goods  to  me?’’  The  real  ques¬ 
tion  is,  W’Tio  gets  the  benefit  of 
reduced  cost  in  distribution — the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  the  consumer?  How  much 
advertising  would  be  done  If  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  approached  his  pros¬ 
pect  with  the  preliminary  suggestion 
that  the  real  end  and  aim  of  aJl  adver¬ 
tising  was  to  reduce  his  distributing 
cost,  and  so  enable  the  consumer  to 
buy  his  goods  at  a  lower  price? 

THR  manufacturer’s  DILEMMA. 

Is  It  not  nearer  the  truth  of  most 
cases  that,  when  competition  threatens 
to  push  the  consumer  price  below  what 
the  producer  considers  a  proper  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit,  he  resorts  to  advertising 
to  lift  his  product  above  competition? 
When  the  advcrtiiMng  man  approaches 
a  manufacturer  on  the  subject  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  Is  told  that  competition  Is 
so  strong  that  the  margin  of  profit  will 
not  allow  any  money  for  advertising, 
he  generally  points  out  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  that  advertising  is  really 
meant  to  lift  him  out  of  that  very  di¬ 
lemma.  Advertising  creates  a  demand 
for  his  goods.  The  consumer  wants  his 
product.  And  the  price  he  is  willing 
to,  pay  depends  upon  how  badly  he 
wants  it.  And  how  badly  the  consumer 
will  want  It  depends  upon  the  character 
and  aniount  of  advertising  which  he 
Is  given  to  read. 

MONOPOLY  POSSIBILITIES. 

By  advertising  It  Is  possible  to  create 
a  monopoly.  It  is  possible  to  so  dom- 


4:30  “Ttie  Motion  Plotiiro:  Planning.  Exo- 
oiitlne  ariA  DlatrUnitlnx.”  Mlaa  Camilla 
Donworth.  Now  York. 

4 :45  Open  Forum.  “The  Boat  Flold  In  .Ad- 
TortlalDK  for  Womon” 

.3:00  1918  Ckmvontlon. 

.1 :30  .AdJonmmoTit. 

POSTTER  ADVERTISING. 

Cbalrmao,  Korwin  H.  Fulton.  Proaldont.  Poster 
Advertlalng  Co.,  Now  York  olty. 

Monday  Afternoon. 

2 :00  Introduotory. 

Chairman  Konrln  H.  Fiilton. 

2:15  "How  the  Proper  Printing  of  a  Po*ter 
Tiower.  the  Coat  of  DlafrlbuHon.”  !>> 
Roy  Latham.  I.«tham  LlthoKrapAile  ft 
Prlnttnir  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

2:50  “How  the  lbs>ppr  Bnlldlnit  Up  of  a  Pos¬ 
ter  TValyn  Tx)wera  the  Coat  of  Dla- 
trlbntlon.”  M.  F.  Reddinirton.  Poater 
Advertising  Oo..  New  York  city. 

3:25  "How  Proper  Poster  Service  to  the 
Advertiser  Lowers  the  Cost  of  Distri¬ 
bution.”  Georye  Enos  Throop.  Geo.  Enos 
Throop.  Ine..  Chicago. 

4  :00  "How  I^v-al  Poster  Advertising  I>owers 
the  Cost  of  DIstrIbntlon,”  George  L. 
Chennell.  Cnlnmhns.  Ohio. 

4 :3r>  “How  Proper  Oonstmctlon.  Maintenance 
and  Operation  of  a  Poster  Advertising 
Plant  Isxwers  the  On«t  of  Distribution." 
E.  C.  Donnelly.  Boaton.  Mass. 

r,  :00  Adjonmment. 

Chairman,  Korwin  H  Ptilton.  President,  Poster. 
Adyertlsing  On.,  New  York  city. 

Tureday  A  fternoon 

2:00  "How  Organisation  In  Poater  Advertis¬ 
ing  lyrwers  Hie  Cost  of  DIstrIbntlon.” 
Jobn  H.  Iy>geman.  Secretary.  Poater  Ad¬ 
vertising  Assodttlon,  Chicago. 

2:45  "How  the  Proper  Selling  of  Poster  Ad 
vertlslng  Ixrwera  the  Cost  of  Distribu¬ 
tion. ”  Ivan  B.  Nordhem,  Ivan  B.  Nord- 
hem  Co.,  New  York. 

3 :30  "How  Clrcnlatlon  In  Poater  Advertising 
T/twera  the  Coat  of  DlatrlbnMon.”  Roger 
Myhrmn.  Poater  .Advertising  Co..  Chlesgo. 

4  :15  “How  Poster  Art  Towers  the  Cost  of  DIs¬ 
trIbntlon.’’  A.  do  Afontlnsln.  Poster  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Co..  CIneInnatl,  Ob''*. 

5 :0n  .AdJ'HimnK'nt. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  AS.SOOIATION. 

Chairman,  H.  H.  Cooke.  William  Green.  Cor¬ 
poration.  New  York  elty. 

Monday  Afternoon. 

2 :00  Reports  of  Olllcera. 

Appointment  of  Committees, 

3 :00  "Increased  Rales — TTie  Printer  and  the 
Advertiser.”  C.  R.  LIppman,  New  York. 

3:30  "What  the  Graphic  Arts  Department 
Can  Do  to  Help  the  Photo-BnCTavera,” 
H.  A.  Gatehel,  Oatehel  ft  Mitinlng 
ntladclpua. 


4 :00  “The  Work  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Aaao- 
elatlon  In  the  Interests  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser,”  Joseph  A.  Borden.  Secretary. 
United  Tyiothetae  ft  FraniJIn  Clobs  of 
America. 

4:45  General  Discussion. 

5 :30  .Adjournment. 

Chairman,  H.  H.  Cooke,  William  Green,  a  Cor¬ 
poration.  New  York  elty. 

Wedneeday  Afternoon.  ‘ 

2:00  Reporta  of  Committees. 

2:45  Election  of  Ofllcera. 

3 :30  Awarding  of  Acorn  Trophy  given  by  the 
Chicago  Paper  Co..  Chicago,  III.,  to  the 
printer  Wlm  has  done  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  of  his  own  bnsiness  during  the 
past  year. 

4  :00  General  Dlscoaslon. 

5 :00  .Adjournment. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENT. 
Chairman :  Ijifayettc  Young,  Jr..  Des  Moines 
Capital.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Presi¬ 
dent.  Dally  Newspaper  Department. 
Monday  Afternoon. 

2 :00  Organization  meeting  and  report  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  past  year. 

2:15  Dlsensslon. 

2  :.30  Address  of  Welcome.”  Joseph  Pulit¬ 

zer.  Jr..  St.  Louis  Post-DIapateh,  St. 
Lonta,  Mo. 

3  :no  “Maintaining  a  Rnrvlce  Department  for 

Advertisers.”  W.  J.  Merrill,  Chicago 
Trihnne.  Chicago,  Ill. 

3 :30  Dlacuaalon. 

3  :.50  "Service  for  National  Advertisers.  Does 

It  Pay?”  William  A.  Thompson,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  Ntwspaper  As- 
sfs'latlon.  New  York. 

4 :20  Discussion. 

4 :40  "How  A  Newspaper  Can  Advertise  It¬ 
self,”  John  B.  Woodward.  Chicago  Dally 
News.  Chicago,  HI. 

5:10  Discussion. 

5 :30  .Adjournment. 

Chairman :  T.afa.Tettc  Young.  Jr..  Des  Moines 
Capital.  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  President 
Dally  Newsppeper  Department. 
Tueeday  Afternoon. 

2:00  "Clean  Advertising  Columns  Demand- 
eil.’’  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams.  Author  and 
Special  Writer  for  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une,  New  York. 

2 :45  Discussion. 

3:15  "Ellmlnstlng  Free  Publicity  from  News¬ 
papers.”  Txmls  Wiley,  New  York  Times. 
New  York. 

4 :00  Dlsensslon. 

4  :30  "Advertising  Canada’s  Problems  Siiceess- 

fnlly,”  John  M.  Imrie.  Canadian  Press 
Association,  TorontOj  Canada. 

5 :00  Dlscnsalon. 

5 180  Adjonmmaat. 


inatc  the  attention  that  when  any  given 
need  comes  Into  consciousness  there 
comes  along  with  it  the  name  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  goods  to  supply  that 
need.  Along  with  this  Introduce  the 
further  suggestion  that  the  lowest  type 
of  business  man  is  the  "substitutor,” 
and  that  when  any  man  offers  you 
something  "just  as  good’’  at  a  lower 
price,  you  can  be  morally  certain  that 
his  motive  is  a  dishonest  one,  and  you 
have  the  consumer  In  the  proper  frame 
of  mind  to  reap  the  financial  benefit  of 
your  courageous  advertising  policy. 

Then,  to  make  things  doubly  sure, 
get  agreements  with  the  retailers  fix¬ 
ing  the  retail  price,  and  advertising  has 
then  done  Its  perfect  work!  Consider 
In  this  connection  the  character  of  some 
of  the  “talking  points”  used  In  modem 
advertising.  “Reason-why”  copy  Is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  one  characteristic  of  mod¬ 
ern  advertising,  and  in  order  to  get  new 
reasons  for  the  use  of  a  commodity  the 
imaginations  of  copy-writers  must  work 
while  they  sleep.  When  will  the  ad¬ 
vertising  world  realize  that  It’s  a  real 
world  It  has  to  do  with? 

And  In  this  real  world  certain  ideas 
get  pretty  firmly  fixed  In  the  mind  of 
the  consuming  public.  These  Ideas  are 
sure  to  find  expres.slon  by  our  lawmak¬ 
ers  notwithstanding  any  so-called  “cam¬ 
paign  of  education”  by  newspapers  and 
magazines  directed  toward  Influencing 
the  men  In  Congress  who  make  the  laws. 
We  advertising  men  have  been  brag¬ 
ging  rather  bombastically  for  some  time 
about  the  advertising  expenditure  In  this 
country.  We  have  enjoyed  "astonishing 
the  natives”  by  telling  them  what  a  sin¬ 
gle  page  In  one  of  our  well-known  pub¬ 
lications  costs.  Only  this  week  an  ad- 
vertl.sing  agent  was  asked  by  a  stranger 
the  cost  of  the  advertising  in  a  copy  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  which  he 
had  in  his  hand.  The  advertising  agent 
did  some  figuring  and  said,  “Something 
over  $400,000."  The  agent  then  asked 
the  stranger  why  he  was  interested.  He 
replied:  “I  am  a  Congressman  and  wc 
are  hearing  a  good  deal  these  days  down 
at  Washington  about  the  amount  of 
money  spent  In  advertising,  and  some 
are  proposing  an  investigation  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  method  of  applying  a  tax 
on  advertising.” 

MUST  BUILD  UP  CASE  FOR  ADVBRTISINO. 

Advertising  men  must  get  together 
and  work  out  some  kind  of  a  consis¬ 
tent  case  for  advertising.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  the  other  day  this  question  of  the 
relation  of  advertising  to  the  cost  of 
living,  I  said  to  an  advertising  man 
that  It  seemed  to  me  foolish  to  argruc 
that  advertising  lowered  the  cost  of 
living.  He  replied  that  the  advertising 
men  made  no  such  claim.  What  they 
claimed  was  that  It  lowered  the  cost 
of  di.Atribution.  That  Is  a  mere  juggling 
with  words.  And  if  thl.s  forthcom¬ 
ing  convention  should  meet  while  the 
country  Is  busy  with  preparation  for 
war,  and  at  a  time  when  prices  are 
soaring  to  new  heights,  and  in  their 
meetings  discuss  how  "advertising  low¬ 
ers  the  cost  of  distribution”  they  will 
unfit  themselves  to  a.ssoolate  with  se- 
rlous-mlnded  people,  and  do  everlasting 
harm  to  the  whole  business  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Harm  has  been  done  already  by  the 
stupid  announcement  that  the  opening 
Sunday  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  how  "advertising  lessens  the  cost  of 
distributing  rellgrlon” — as  if  religion 
was  another  kind  of  breakfast  food  or 
perhaps  a  new  fire-extinguisher.  It 
was  a  hopeful  sign  when  advertising 
men  were  to  leave  the  pulpits  of  St. 
St  Louis  to  the  minister^  but  by  pro- 
poslng  such  a  subject  they  leave  a  trait 
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Canada’s  War  Experience 


When  Canada  became  involved  in  the  war  in 
1914  there  was  a  period  of  uncertainty. 

Manufacturers  and  Merchants  did  not  know  what 
to  expect.  They  curtailed  production  and  pur¬ 
chases.  There  was  a  lull  in  consumer  demand. 

This  condition  was  short  lived.  The  Government 
borrowed  money  from  the  people  and  spent  it  on 
Munitions  and  Army  equipment.  The  workers 
spent  their  earnings  in  the  stores. 

W  ithin  six  months  after  the  outbreak  of  W ar  there 
was  more  money  in  circulation  than  ever  before. 

Factories  in  all  lines  were  taxed  to  capacity. 
Wages  advanced. 

There  have  been  more  luxuries,  such  as  Automo¬ 
biles,  Pianos  and  Phonographs  sold  in  Canada 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
Population  2, .'>23,274 

Circulation. 


Net  Paid 

2,500- 

10,000 

Brantford  Courier  (E) 

4,802 

.0105 

.0085 

Chatham  News  (E) 

2,2r>0 

.01 

.0071 

Hamilton  Spectator  (E) 

28,200 

.0425 

.04 

Hamilton  Herald  (E) 

16,000 

.04 

.035 

Kingston  British  Whig  (E) 

.M89 

.015 

.01 

London  Advertiser  (M  N  &  E) 

31,766 

.045 

.03.3 

London  Free  Press  (M  N  &  E) 

30,7»0 

.0.3 

.04 

Ottawa  Citizen  (M  &  E) 

20,6.39 

.05 

.05 

Ottawa  Jonmal-Press  (M  &  E) 

31,160 

.0.3 

.0.3 

Ottawa  Le  Droit  (E) 

1.3,125 

.0281 

.0188 

Peterborough  Examiner  (E) 

4,900 

.0131 

.01 

St.  Thomas  Times  (E) 

6,330 

.0125 

.01 

St.  Catherines  Standard  (E) 

7300 

.02.3 

.0125 

Toronto  Globe  (M) 

84,676 

.12 

.09 

Toronto  News  (E) 

49,000 

.06 

.05 

Toronto  Star  (E) 

97,045 

.11 

.085 

Toronto  World  (M) 

46,926 

.085 

.06 

Toronto  World  (S) 

92396 

.10 

.07 

Windsor  Record  (E) 

9,6.30 

.02 

.01.3 

PROVINCE  OF 

QUEBEC 

Population  2,002,731- 

English  .397, 

392 

French  1,00.'>,330 

Montreal  Daily  Mail  (M) 

22  928 

.0.3 

.0.3 

Montreal  Gazette  (M)  (2c-$0  yi 

r.)  24388 

.06 

.05 

Montreal  La  Patrie  (E) 

.35,827 

.06 

.04.3 

Montreal  La  Presse  (E) 

140,000 

.11 

.09 

Monteral  Le  Devoir  (E)  (2c-$.> 

yr.)  13,959 

.05J 

.04 

Montreal  Star  (E) 

100,000 

.11 

.095 

Quebec  Le  Solell  (E) 

35,000 

.05 

.05 

Sherbrooke  Record  (E) 

10,684 

.03 

.025 

9 

994372 

1.4292 

1.1569 

during  the  past  two  years  and  a  half  than  in  any 
previous  five  years. 

Millions  have  been  poured  into  Patriotic  Funds, 
British  and  Canadian  Red  Cross,  Belgian,  Servian 
and  Polish  Relief  and  the  Secours  National;  yet 
there  has  been  no  apparent  diminution  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  the  public. 

Canada  has  made  enormous  sacrifices  in  the  War, 
but  they  are  of  the  kind  that  may  not  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  this  advertise¬ 
ment  being  a  business  announcement,  business  con¬ 
ditions  only  are  considered.  From  that  point  of 
view,  Canada  has  not  suffered. 

Statesmen  are  talking  thrift,  and  of  course  the 
Statesmen  are  right;  but  the  facts  that  concern  the 
advertiser  are  that  Canadians  are  making  good 
money  and  are  spending  it  freely. 

In  lines  that  are  made  in  Canada  the  Canadian 
Manufacturer  cannot  meet  the  demand  and  imports 
are  necessary.  Many  lines  are  not  produced  ii 
Canada,  and  as  European  competition  is  eliminated 
the  American  Manufacturer  has  the  field  to  himself. 
In  practically  all  lines  there  is  now  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  to  cultivate  the  Canadian  Market  and  to 
establish  permanent  business  connections. 

The  logical  method  to  initiate  such  an  extension 
is  to  advertise  in  Canada’s  leading  daily  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  papers  listed  in  this  page  cover  the 
the  most  populous  district  of  the  Dominion. 

The  service  department  of  any  of  these  Journals 
will  give  you  valuable  advice  in  the  matter  of  ob¬ 
taining  distribution  and  assistance  in  securing 
Agents  or  Jobbers. 


The  newepapere  listed  on  this  pafle  offer  994,373  average  Circula¬ 
tion  at  a  total  combined  cost  of  $1.14  per  line  or  a  fractixjn  less  than 
one  and  one-half  tenths  of  a  cent  per  line  per  thousand.  * 

Make  your  own  deduction  as  to  whether  that  is  not  Low  Cost  Ad- 
vertisinff,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  territory  is  covered  most  intensively, 
and  that  it  covers  fourteen  of  the  principal  Cities  of  the  most  populous 
portion  of  prosperous  Canada  and  their  suburbs,  and  covers  them  well 
with  Newspapers  of  Hi^h  Standing  and  Reputation. 

Suppose  you  had  this  tremendous  Publicity  Force  working  for  you; 
don't  vou  think  vou  would  soon  feel  the  benefit? ^ 
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of  devastation  behind  them.  Because 
the  fundamental  appeal  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  religion  is  based  on  the  story  of 
how  much  it  cost  to  redeem  the  souls 
of  men.  And  religion  can’t  be  “dis¬ 
tributed”  at  any  low  cost  in  the  only 
kind  of  coin  that  circulates  in  the  com¬ 
merce  with  heaven.  Judas  Iscariot  had 
some  such  idea  when,  as  the  keeper 
of  the  bag,  he  complained  of  waste 
when  the  penitent  woman  broke  the  box 
of  precious  ointment  as  a  testimony 
of  affection  for  Jesus.  He  could  have 
lessened  the  cost  of  distibuting  religion 
if  that  ointment  had  been  sold  and  the 
proceeds  given  to  the  poor.  This  would 
have  put  the  advertising  of  religion 
on  the  plant  of  “economic  neces.sity.” 

THH  PRICES  OP  SlrOAR — AND  APVEaiTISING. 

In  developing  examples  of  how  adver¬ 
tising  lessens  the  cost  of  distribution, 
and  so  lieneflts  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  producer,  will  one  of  them  be  the 
.\mericjin  Sugar  Refining  Company,  who 
announce  that  they  have  put  advertis¬ 
ing  where  it  belongs,  alongside  “insur¬ 
ance,  betterment,  depreciation,  and  pen- 
sion.s”  as  a  fixed  charge?  The  sum 
laid  a-side  for  this  coming  year  is  $1,000,- 
000.  While  .sugar  sells  for  8%  cents  retail, 
or  about  100  per  cent  above  its  price  in 
normal  times,  will  the  advertising  men 
l>e  able  to  convince  the  public  that  this 
$1,000,000  is  keeping  the  price  of  sugar 
down  ? 

Sf-nator  Sherman,  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  against  the  proposed  excess  prof¬ 
its  tax  as  an  injustice  to  certain  kinds 
of  business,  which  had  built  up  their 
trade  mainly  by  advertising,  gave  cer¬ 
tain  illustrations  of  how  this  tax  would 
work  injustice.  He  cited  a  certain  com¬ 
pany  which  was  started  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  with  less  than  a  million 
capital.  In  these  twenty-five  years, 
without  the  addition  of  any  further  sub- 
.scrilied  capital,  it  had  increased  its  cap¬ 
ital  stock  to  twenty  millions.  On  ten 
million  it  paid  6  iKr  cent,  and  on  the 
other  ten  million  it  paid  8  and  10  per 
tent,  a  year.  And  in  the  meantime  had 
expended  out  of  profits  about  fifteen 
millions  in  advertising.  Now  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  this  company  has  become  one  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  In  normal  times 
its  manufacturing  cost  is  about  11  cents, 
and  its  retail  price  45  cents.  Will  some 
advertising  man  at  the  forthcoming  con- 
vfntion  try  to  show  the  public  how 
U-neflcial  advertising  has  been  In  help¬ 
ing  to  keep  down  the  price  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  consumer  to  only  400  per 
•■ent.  over  its  manufacturing  cost? 

PROBLE.M  OE'  TUB  CHAIN  STORES. 

Some  interesting  testimony  was  heard 
not  long  since  before  the  Federal  Trade 
t'ommi.ssion  during  its  investigation  of 
the  advertising  and  selling  of  food  spe¬ 
cialties.  The  “chain  store”  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  problem  for  the  sellers  of  trade- 
marked  food  products.  It  has  forced 
many  of  the  manufacturers  to  sell  to 
them  at  the  same  price  they  sell  to  job- 
iK-r.s.  They  have  gone  into  the  msuiu- 
facture  of  many  food  products  for  their 
own  trade  or  become  the  outlet  for  some 
product  “that  could  be  placed  in  com¬ 
petition  with  an  established  product  that 
had  theretofore  held  a  monopoly.”  The 
reference  here  to  an  “established  prod¬ 
uct”  is  to  one  which,  by  advertising,  had 
created  a  monopoly.  A  Mr.  Ross  Is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  having  taken  advantage  of 
this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  chain  store 
for  a  product  to  compete  with  some  mo¬ 
nopoly,  because  be  could  thus  escape 
the  necessity  for  advertising.  He  would 
expect  to  advertise  later.  What  for? 
One  of  his  associates  explained  that  the 
advertising  later  would  be  to  overcome 
the  opposition  of  the  Jobbers,  created  by 
his  dealing  at  first  directly  with  the  re¬ 
tailer.  This  means  that  this  manufac¬ 


turer  of  some  food  product,  in  order  to 
introduce  his  goods  in  competition  with 
a  monopoly,  uses  the  chain  store  as  an 
immediate  outlet  for  his  goods,  Euid  then 
by  the  grand  strategy  of  advertising  to 
the  consumer,  who  does  not  patronise 
the  chain  stores,  forces  the  jobber  who 
supplies  the  ordinary  retailer  into  line 
as  a  buyer  of  his  goods.  Is  the  consumer 
during  this  grand  manoeuvre  being 
benefited  by  buying  this  new  product  at 
a  lower  price;  and  when  the  advertising 
is  begun  and  output  is  increased,  do  we 
notice  any  gradual  lowering  of  the 
price?  When  men  get  the  monopoly 
of  any  particular  product,  do  we  find 
them  sitting  up  nights  devising  ways 
and  means  of  reducing  the  price  of  their 
goods  to  the  consumer?  No  doubt,  from 
the  platform  of  our  forthcoming  conven¬ 
tion  we  will  hear  many  tales  of  the 
sleepness  nights  spent  on  this  problem 
by  business  men,  and  these  moving  sto¬ 
ries  will  be  duly  distributed  to  our  be¬ 
nighted  legislators  at  Washington,  who 
are  so  ignorant  of  the  economic  neces¬ 
sity  of  advertising. 

Why  keep  up  this  monumental  and 
a.sinine  bluff?  The  advertising  world 
cannot  hold  the  advance  line  it  has  so 
elaborately  constructed  in  the  territory 
of  'busines.s.  We  mu.st  shorten  our  line 
by  a  ma.sterly  retreat  onto  our  own 
territory. 

SELLING  GOVEUINMENT  BONDS. 

The  advertising  forces  seem  to  be  in 
command  of  a  lot  of  men  who  are  ab- 
.solutely  ignorant  of  the  country  they  try 
to  occupy.  As  strategists  their  inten¬ 
tions  are  good,  but  they  lack  the  neces¬ 
sary  knowledge  to  be  at  all  Impressive. 
The  country  was  thrilled  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  last  week  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  men  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Government,  and  if  the  Treasury  would 
spend  one  million  dollars  in  “paid”  ad¬ 
vertising  the  advertising  world  would 
demonstrate  how  cheap  advei  Using  was 
as  a  method  for  distributing  goods  by 
selling  to  the  public  in  one  week  five 
billions  of  Government  bonds.  Our  dis¬ 
tinguished  leaders  might  have  learned 
upon  inquiry  that  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  had  no  power  to  spend  anything 
for  advertising  the  bonds  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  if  they  had  the  power  to 
spend  money  for  advertising  and  bought 
and  paid  for  every  line  of  advertising 
space  in  every  newspaper — weekly  and 
monthly — in  the  country  and  then  hired 
from  business  every  salesman  in  the 
United  States  and  put  them  out  selling 
Government  bonds  they  couldn’t  sell  five 
billions  in  Government  bonds  in  one 
week.  It  takes  real  yellow  metal  to  buy 
a  Government  bond,  and  there  isn’t  five 
billions  of  that  kind  of  money  in  the 
United  States. 

To  ab.sorb  five  billions  of  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  this  Government  will  re¬ 
quire  the  transformation  of  our  en¬ 
tire  Governmental  banking  mechan¬ 
ism.  We  may  be  the  richest  country  in 
the  world,  but  we  can’t  mobilize  our 
riches  by  rubbing  some  Aladdin’s  lamp 
and  have  money  drop  out  of  sky  by 
magic.  The  Allies  may  have  captured 
Bagdad,  but  the  Arabian  Nights  re¬ 
main  Imaginary  tales,  except  to  some 
advertising  men.  If  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  under  the  influence  of  an  “Old  Glory 
week”  should  by  the  overheated  use  of 
advertising  “subscribe”  for  five  billions 
of  bonds  in  one  week,  is  this  amount  so 
stEiggering  to  the  minds  of  everybody  ex¬ 
cept  advertising  men  to  be  dug  up  out 
of  old  stockings  or  fsimily  treasure 
chests?  Isn’t  the  real  money  of  the 
country  in  the  banks?  Aren’t  the  bank¬ 
ers  the  men  who  must  be  relied  upon 
to  mobilize  the  financial  power  of  the 
country?  It  really  will  matter  very  little 
how  much  you  EUid  I  subscribe,  we  will 


have  to  go  to  the  .bank  for  the  money 
or  the  credit  to  pay  our  subscription. 
And  no  matter  how  much  the  advertising 
affects  my  emotions  it  doesn’t  Increase 
my  ability  to  earn  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  rate  of  Interest  the  Govern¬ 
ment  pays  and  the  rate  I  must  pay  the 
bank  on  the  money  I  borrow  to  buy  the 
bond. 

As  advertising  men,  we  can  better  de. 
vote  ourselves  to  the  humbler  task  of 
getting  ounselves  informed  and  getting 
our  clients  and  publishers  ready  for  a 
radical  change  in  our  business  after  this 
war.  Kngland,  France,  and  Germany 
have  never  gone  in  for  advertising  as 
we  have  in  this  country.  Will  they  fol¬ 
low  us  or  will  we  learn  from  them?  In 
all  probability  it  will  be  the  latter. 

A  EDREXIAST. 

In  the  economic  readjustment  which 
is  sure  to  come  after  this  war  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  will  adopt 
a  plan  by  which  most  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  will  be  standardized,  and  every 
manufacturer  of  such  articles  will  have 
his  product  guaranteed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  means  of  a  Federal  Seal.  It 
will  start  with  food  products  and  other 
necessities  of  life.  It  will  protect  the 
consumer  against  poor  quality  and  ex¬ 
cess  profits.  A  Federal  stamp  on  goods 
will  make  it  impossible  to  create  monop¬ 
olies  in  the  great  basic  necessities  of  life 
under  private  trade-mark  by  means  of 
advertising.  This  will  bring  back  the 
small  man  into  business  and  furnish  a 
basis  for  the  publication  of  limited  cir¬ 
culation.  In  any  particular  line  of  in- 
du>try,  in  place  of  one  or  two  adver¬ 
tisers  who  by  monopoly  can  alone  afford  , 
to  pay  the  cost  of  advertising  a  hun¬ 
dred  advertisers  will  spring  up  using 
advertising  as  it  should  be  used.  In 
this  new  line  business  will  not  be  made 
for  advertising,  but  advertising  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Publishing  will  recover  something 
of  its  old  dignity  and  influence  as  a  pur¬ 
veyor  of  ideas  rather  than  as  now,  a 
mere  creator  of  income  through  adver¬ 
tising. 

What  advertising  men  can  do  right 
now  is  stop  overplaying  their  part  and 
stop  calling  up  pseudo-scientific  terms 
which  do  nothing  but  cloud  the  issue 
and  befuddle  the  public.  Already  strong 
prejudice  has  been  created  in  the  minds 
of  the  most  intelligent  members  of  so¬ 
ciety  against  advertised  goods,  and  we 
must  expect  retaliation  if  the  thing  goes 
on.  Unless  we  come  to  our  senses  we 
can  look  forward  and  expect  in  the  not 
far  distant  future  to  see  an  organiza¬ 
tion  called  the  “National  Protective 
League  Against  Nationally  Advertised 
Goods,”  and  each  member  pledged  never 
to  buy  anything  which  he  or  she  has 
seen  advertised. 

We  have  an  opportunity  now  to  gain 
time  for  sober  though.  With  the 
country  at  war  and  the  tightening  of 
belts  on  every  side  for  something  whose 
end  we  know  not,  let  the  authorities  call 
off  this  forthcoming  convention  as  a  war 
measure!  It  ought  to  be  done,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  subjects  might  be  brought  up 
for  disi'U.ssion.  But  a  thou.sand  times 
more  ought  it  to  be  done  if  the  subject 
already  selected  is  to  be  the  theme  of  its 
deliberations.  The  whole  proceeding  will 
be  in  a  key  unfitting  the  serious  mood  in 
which  the  American  people  find  them- 
selve.s.  No  fidvertising  man  with  any 
patriotism — with  any  real  love  for  his 
country — can  afford  to  show  his  face  in 
St.  I»uis  as  a  participant  in  this  forth¬ 
coming  convention  and  dLsi-uss  the  ques¬ 
tion  proposed. 


The  man  who  puts  in  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time  talking  td  himself  may 
have  an  appreciative  audience,  but  the 
gate  receipts  are  nil. 


GREAT  BOND  ISSUE  TO 
BE  WIDELY  ADVERTISED 


Robert  Wickliffe  Woolley  Will  Conduct 
Publicity  and  Advertising  Campaign  for 
Treasury  Department  —  Amount  of 
Paid  Spare  to  Be  Used  Still  Uncer¬ 
tain  Staff  Being  Organized  for  Work. 
Washington,  May  9.— Advertising  on 
an  extensive  scale  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  float  the  I.ib- 
erty  Loan,  amounting  to  $7,000,000,000 
in  all.  Under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Wlckliff  Woolley,  publicly  director  of 


Robert  Wicklifp  Woolley. 


the  last  national  Pre.sidential  campaign, 
elaborate  advertising  methods  are  be¬ 
ing  formulated  and  put  into  operation 
to  thoroughly  acquaint  the  American 
people  with  the  endeavor  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Department  to  secure  in  instal¬ 
ments  the  loan  of  this  enormous  sum. 

Many  of  the  men  active  in  the  last 
Presidential  campaign  at  publicity  head¬ 
quarters,  both  in  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  been  called  to  Washington 
to  take  a  position  under  Mr.  Woolley. 

It  is  understood  that  no  enormous 
sums  will  be  spent  in  advertising,  but 
that  the  force  gathered  together  will 
prepare  advertising  copy  and  nows 
.stories  dealing  with  the  Liberty  I.oan. 
All  information  possibly  desired  will  bo 
prepared  by  these  publicists  and  fur¬ 
nished  to  those  desiring  information  for 
publication  dealing  with  the  loan. 


TO  CREATE  WILSONIAN  SYMBOL 

Publisher  O’Donnell  Starts  Movement 
for  Annual  Award  of  Service  Medal. 

Savannah.  Ga.,  May  8— A  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  the  “Wilsonian 
Symbol,”  a  distinction  to  be  conferred 
upon  that  American  each  year  who,  in 
peace  or  war,  in  literature,  science  or 
whatever  field,  does  the  most,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  toward  hastening 
world  peace  and  world  liberty,  was  an¬ 
nounced  during  the  week  by  James  F. 
O’Donnell,  publisher  of  the  Dally  Bull¬ 
etin,  of  Bloomington,  III.,  who  made 
public  correspondence  with  Pre.>iident 
WiLson  concerning  the  scheme. 

Mr.  O’Donnell,  who  is  visiting  in  the 
South,  addres.sed  a  letter  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  .suggesting  the  establishment  of 
the  “Wilsonian  Symbol  Foundation,” 
with  the  contribution  each  year  from 
some  public  .spirited  citizen,  limited  to 
one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  exiiended 
for  a  medal  to  be  awarded  by  a  eotii- 
mi.ssion  to  the  most  deserving  Ameri¬ 
can.  Mr.  O'Donnell  already  has  sent 
President  Wilson  his  check  for  one 
thou.sand  dollers. 
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GEORGE  F.  HARTFORD 
Vice-President  and  Advertising  Director 


Effective  May  1st 

Mr.  George  F.  Hartford  whose  forceful  constructive 
advertising  and  merchandising  methods  are  so  well 
known,  becomes  Vice-President  and  Advertising 
Director  of  Home  Life  Publishing  Co.,  having  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  the  corporation.  ' 

Mr.  Hartford  has  held  but  two  positions  in  his  life 
—for  16  years  associated  with  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  and  the  past  2  years  with  the  Chicago  Herald. 

His  brilliant  accomplishments  in  both  places  are 
too  v^ell  known  to  require  comment  here. 


HOME  LIFE 

NELSON  AGARD,  Publisher 

“The  Favorite  Small  Town  and  Rural  Home  Magazine” 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

PUBLICATION  OFFICE  AND  PLANT 

141  West  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Telephone  Superior  3280 

1,000,000  Monthly  Guaranteed — $3.50  Per  Line 
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EDITOR  TELLS  WHY  SO 
FEW  REPORTERS  "QUIT” 

George  B.  C.  Rngg,  of  Boston  Post, 

Paints  Picture  of  Fascinating  Life  of 

News  Writers,  and  Shows  How  the 

Work  Cains  a  Lasting  Hold  Upon  Men 

of  Red  Blood. 

Boston,  May  8. — In  a  talk  before  stu¬ 
dents  from  various  classe.s  of  North¬ 
eastern  College,  George  B.  C.  Rugg,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Boston  Post, 
and  instructor  in  journalism  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  connected  with 
the  College,  explained  why  reporters 
who  vow  they  will  "quit  the  game" 
rarely  do  so. 

“What  then,  I  hear  you  ask,  re¬ 
strains  him  from  carrying  out  his 
vow?”  asked  Mr.  Rugg.  “What  is  it 
that  keeps  his  enthusiasm  so  fresh? 
What  is  it  that  makes  him  a  slave  to 
so  much  hard  work? 

“I'll  tell  you.  It’s  the  wonderful,  close 
gripping,  all-powerful  fascination  that 
the  calling  possesses;  so  wonderful,  so 
powerful  that  it  makes  long  hours  pass 
quickly,  makes  hard  work  a  pleasure, 
and  makes  trials  and  vexations  and 
hardships  of  no  moment,  no  conse¬ 
quence,  trifles  light  as  air! 

“A  reporter  is  usually  in  the  midst 
of  things,  the  storm  centre  of  life. 
Wherever  anything  is  doing,  and  I  do 
not  except  any  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  there  he  is  to  be  found,  looking 
on,  keenly  alert  to  all  that  is  happen¬ 
ing;  tolerant  of  the  human  frailties, 
eager  to  glorify  the  human  virtues. 

“Is  there  anything  big  and  important 
happening?  He  is  there.  He  sees  with 
eyes  trained  to  notice  the  smallest  de¬ 
tails;  with  a  mind  skilled  in  flnding  the 
hidden  motives  and  skilled  in  reasoning 
out  the  future  effects. 

WHAT  THE  REPORTER  SEES. 

"He  sees  everything.  He  sees  the 
floors  give  way  at  the  fire  and  the  fire¬ 
men  disappear  in  the  clouds  of  dust 
and  smoke.  He  sees  the  heroic  rescue 
from  the  top  of  the  burning  building. 
He  sees  the  modest  society  queen  offer 
her  photograph  to  him  and  invite  him 
to  come  and  write  up  her  soiree;  and 
later  he  sees  her  denounce  him  before 
her  guests  for  presuming  to  invade  the 
sacred  precincts  of  her  home — and  he 
smiles!  He  sees  criminals  brought  to 
justice  through  his  efforts  when  the  au¬ 
thorities  have  given  up  the  task  as 
hopeless. 

•‘He  sees  the  most  prominent  men  of 
tlie  land  at  close  range  and  with  their 
masks  off.  He  hears  much  that  he  can 
never  print  and  he  learns  human  nature 
us  few  man  can. 

“He  travels  far  and  wide  and  meets 
all  kinds  of  people,  good  and  bad.  He 
knows  state  secrets  of  the  greatest  im- 
IKjrtance  and  hides  the  knowledge  in 
the  back  of  his  brain  until  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  telling.  He  sees  things  that 
would  cause  ail  kinds  of  trouble  if  print¬ 
ed,  and  keeps  them  to  himself.  He  sees, 
a.s  1  once  did,  a  famous  man  allow  his 
wife  to  obtain  a  divorce  and  marry  the 
man  she  loved,  just  because  of  his  own 
love  for  her;  that  secret  is  safe  with 
me.  He  would  never  allow  me  to  tell  it, 
although  the  telling  would  have  saved 
ills  reputation  and  his  political  future. 

“Bo  you  wonder  that  I  call  the  game 
most  fascinating?” 

Mr.  itugg  then  dwelt  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  a  reporter’s  career. 

REPORTER  UCARNS  DIPLOMACY. 

“The  work  of  a  reporter  is  a  liberal 
education  in  itself,”  he  went  on.  “All 
the  world  is  bis  school  and  theulifferent 
-people  in  it  his  textbooks.  He  studies 
human  nature  every  hour  of  the  day 


and  what  be  learns  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  him. 

“He  learns  to  approach  all  sorts  of 
people,  from  the  residents  of  the  slums 
to  the  railroad  magnates.  He  learns  how 
to  talk  to  them  all;  how  to  Interest 
them,  how  to  make  them  tell  him  what 
he  wants  to  know.  In  other  words,  he 
learns  diplomacy  in  the  broadest  and 
most  useful  sense.  And  tact?  He  is  as 
full  of  tact  as  a  successful  book  agent. 

“He  learns  to  stick  to  an  assignment 
through  thick  and  thin,  through  dis¬ 
couragement  and  rebuff;  yes,  through 
apparent  failure,  until  he  has  ‘made  it 
be  good,’  until  he  has  won  out. 

“He  learns  to  think  straight,  to  know 
clearly  what  he  is  after,  to  know  how  to 
go  after  it  with  skill  and  finesse,  and 
when  he  has  obtained  it,  how  to  place  it 
before  his  readers  that  they  may  see  it 
just  as  he  did. 

“He  learns  to  write  with  a  punch — to 
write  what  he  means,  clearly,  inter¬ 
estingly,  and  forcibly. 

“Such,  in  brief,  are  the  hardships  and 
delights  of  newspaper  life.  It  is  hard 
work,  mighty  hard  work.  It  is  a  man’s 
work.  And,  as  a  man’s  work  is  always 
richer  and  fuller  than  ordinary  work, 
so  its  compensations,  its  joys  are  richer 
and  fuller.  For  youngsters  the  pay  in 
a  newspaper  office  is  better  than  in  any 
other  profession;  and  I  do  not  know 
any  other  profession  where  the  work¬ 
ers  have  so  much  fun. 

“If  a  young  fellow  wants  hard  work 
and  a  lot  of  it,  hard  work  that  is  full 
of  delight  from  beginning  to  end,  let 
him  take  up  reporting.  He  will  get 
more  out  of  it  than  any  other  work; 
he  will  see  more  of  the  land,  meet  more 
influential  people,  become  better  round¬ 
ed.  And  he  will,  if  he  desirea  find  later 
.some  opportunity  for  work  in  even  a 
broader  field.  And  then  he  will  look 
back  over  his  reporter  days  and  call 
them  blessed.” 

Mr.  Rugg  gave  as  an  illustration  of 
the  bulldog  tenacity  of  a  reporter  work¬ 
ing  on  a  story  the  following: 

ONE  OF  ATKINSON’S  ASSIGNMENTS. 

"A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Post 
had  just  run  the  famous  Joe  Knowles 
“Back  to  Nature”  stories,  another  paper 
came  out  and  called  them  fakes.  It 
was  up  to  the  Post  to  prove  the  stories. 
So  men  were  sent  to  the  wilds  of  Msflne, 
in  dead  mid-winter,  to  obtain  affidavits 
from  the  trappers  and  guides,  who  had 
seen  Knowles  doing  his  stunt. 

“The  snow  was  between  two  and 
three  feet  deep,  and  going  was  nat¬ 
urally  bad.  The  guides  wanted  were 
out  in  the  woods  after  fur.  Those  re¬ 
porters  chased  those  seasoned  trappers 
all  over  the  State  of  Maine  and  got 
them,  too. 

“One  reporter,  Roy  Atkinson,  after  a 
long  tramp  through  the  snow,  found  at 
night  that  he  had  strained  a  tendon  in 
his  leg.  When  he  went  to  bed  it  pained 
him  severely.  But  as  he  had  practically 
finished  the  task  for  which  he  had  been 
sent  into  the  wood.s,  he  figured  on 
resting  the  next  day  and  giving  his 
leg  a  chance  to  get  well.  He  had  just 
retired  when  he  received  a  wire  from 
the  office,  ordering  him  to  go  at  once — 
and  that  meant  just  what  it  said — to 
a  camp  about  ten  miles  away,  where 
another  guide  had  been  located.  So  out 
into  the  night  he  went  and  up  the  long, 
heavy  trail  with  only  a  guide  for  com¬ 
pany,  and  on  foot. 

“He  had  hardly  taken  a  dozen  steps 
when  he  felt  the  most  excruciating  pain. 
But  on  he  trudged.  His  leg  swelled  up 
so  that  It  nearly  burst  bis  trousers, 
and  every  step  felt  like  a  thousand 
knives  piercing  him.  But  on  he  went. 
And  by  the  dawn  he  had  reached  the 
camp.  The  sought-for  guide  was  just 


FIGHT  FOR  FREE  PRESS 
GOES  ON  IN  CONGRESS 

Many  Amendments*  Offered  to  Espion¬ 
age  Bill,  Relating  to  Censorship  Pro¬ 
visions — Some  Senators  Contend  That 

No  Law  on  Subject  Should  Be  En¬ 
acted — Final  Action  Imminent. 

Washington,  May  9. — Censorship  still 
remains  a  matter  of  important  discus- 
.sion  in  Congress.  The  House,  by  a  de¬ 
cisive  vote,  struck  the  censorship  .sec¬ 
tion  from  the  Kspionage  bill  a.s  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee.  Thi.s  action  was  taken  upon  the 
motion  of  Representative  Graham,  of 
Pennsylvania.  But,  upon  the  motion 
of  Representative  Warren  Gard,  of  Ohio, 
and  by  a  vote  of  191  to  185, 
a  censorship  section  was  reinsert¬ 
ed  into  the  bill,  and  this  section, 
known  as  section  4,  which  is  here¬ 
after  printed,  passed  the  House  and 
is  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  The  Sen  ■ 
ate  censorship  feature  was  under  di.s- 
cussion  all  day,  and  various  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  offered  to  modify  it. 
Senator  Johnson,  of  California,  has 
moved  to  strike  the  entire  provision 
from  the  bill.  Senators  Ashurst,  Kirby, 
and  Kellogg  have  substitutes  for  the 
provision  as  it  now  stands  in  the  bill 
The  Ashurst  substitute  carries  a  jury 
provision  somewhat  similar  to  the 
House  section,  but  the  Kirby  amend¬ 
ment  is  entirely  new  matter.  The  Kel¬ 
logg  amendment  reads  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Ashurst  amendment,  except 
that  it  does  not  carry  the  jury  provision. 
The  several  amendments  are  as  follow.s: 

TUB  KIRBY  AMENDMENT. 

“A  press  censorship  is  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  period  of  the  war,  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  War  as 
directors  thereof.  They  or  either  of 
them,  by  written  order,  may  summarily 
suspend  for  thirty  days  any  newspaper 
or  magazine  making  publication  of  any 
information  concerning  the  plans  or 
conduct  of  any  military  or  naval  opera¬ 
tions  or  movement  of  ships  or  troops, 
or  with  respect  to  any  works  or  mea¬ 
sures  undertaken  for  fortification  or 
defence  or  any  other  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  public  defence  which  might 
be  useful  to  the  enemy,  unless  the  latter 
has  been  given  out  tor  publication  by 
one  or  the  other  of  said  directors,  or  its 
publication  consented  to.  It  shall  also 
be  unlawful  for  the  owner  or  publisher 
of  any  newspaper  or  magazine  to  make 
the  publication  aforesaid  or  to  fail  to 
obey  the  said  order  of  suspension,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  the  managing 
editor  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  and  the 
publication  suspended  for  a  further  pe¬ 
riod  of  six  months  as  part  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  offender.” 

THK  ASHURST  AMENDMENT. 

“Whoever,  in  time  of  war,  shall  pub¬ 
lish  any  information  with  respect  to 
the  movements,  numbers,  or  disposition 
of  any  of  the  armed  forces,  ships,  air¬ 
craft,  or  war  materials  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  respect  to  the  location 


starting  out  for  the  deep  woods  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  Mr.  Atkinson  was  not  fifteen 
minutes  too  soon. 

‘’It  took  but  a  minute  to  obtain  the 
affidavit  and  you  would  think  his  work 
was  done.  But  it  wasn’t  He  had  to 
get  back  to  the  wire.  So  out  into  the 
snow  he  again  fared,  and  after  long 
hours  of  suffering  reached  his  destina¬ 
tion.  And  there  he  stayed  for  many 
days  before  he  was  able  to  travel.  But 
he  got  what  he  went  after!” 


of  any  fortifications,  munition  plants, 
machine  shops,  shipyards,  docks,  fac¬ 
tories,  naval  stores,  arsenal.s,  or  any 
other  information  relating  to  the  na¬ 
tional  defence  calculated  to  be  useful  to 
the  enemies  of  the  United  State.s,  sli.all, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  lie  puni.shed 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
impri.sonment:  Provided,  That  noth¬ 

ing  in  this  .section  shall  be  construed  in 
any  way  to  limit  or  restrict  any  dis¬ 
cussion.  comment,  or  criticism  of  the 
acts  or  policies  of  the  Government  or 
its  representatives  or  the  publication  of 
the  same;  Provided,  further.  That  in 
any  prosecution  hereunder  the  jury 
trying  the  cause  shall  determine  not 
only  whether  the  defendant  or  defend¬ 
ants  did  wilfully  publish  the  informa¬ 
tion  relatinf'  to  the  national  defence,  as 
set  out  in  the  Indictment,  but  al.so 
whether  such  information  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  be  useful  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States.” 

THK  KELLOGG  AMENDMENT. 

“Whenever  the  President  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  shall,  by  proclamation  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  order,  declare  a  national  emer¬ 
gency  to  exist  by  reason  of  actual  or 
threatened  war,  he  may  by  proclama¬ 
tion  prohibit  the  publication  or  com- 
munication  of,  or  the  attempt  to  pul)- 
lish  or  communicate  any  information 
calculated  to  be  useful  to  the  enemy  re¬ 
lating  to  national  fortifications  or  the 
movements  or  disposition  of  the  armed 
forces,  ships,  air  craft,  or  munition.s,  or 
war  materials  of  the  United  State.s,  prior 
to  the  publication,  communication,  or 
disclosure  of  such  facts  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  directly  or  by  its  authority.  Who¬ 
ever  violates  any  such  prohibition  of 
the  President  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  impri.s¬ 
onment  for  not  more  than  ten  years  or 
both;  provided  that  nothing  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  re¬ 
strict  any  di.scussion,  comment,  or  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  acts  or  policies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  its  officers  or  representa¬ 
tives,  or  the  publication  of  such  discus¬ 
sion,  comment,  or  criticism.” 

AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE. 

The  censorship  section,  as  it  pas.sed 
the  House,  is  as  follows: 

“Sec.  4.  During  any  national  emer¬ 
gency  resulting  from  a  war  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  from 
imminence  of  such  war,  the  publishing 
wilfully  and  without  propr-r  authority 
of  any  information  relating  to  the  na¬ 
tional  defence  that  is  or  may  be  useful 
to  the  enemy  is  hereby  prohibited;  and 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
declare  by  proclamation  the  existence 
of  such  national  emergency  .and  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  from  time  to  time  by 
proclamation  to  declare  the  charactei  or 
.such  information  which  is  or  may  t)0 
useful  to  the  enemy;  and  in  any  prosi;- 
cution  hereunder,  the  jury  trying  the 
cause  shall  determine  not  only  whether 
the  defendant  or  defendants  did  wilfully 
and  without  proper  authority  publish 
the  information  relating  to  the  national 
defence  as  set  out  in  the  indictment,  but 
also  whether  such  information  was  of 
such  character  as  to  be  useful  to  the 
enemy:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  thi.s 
section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or 
restrict  any  discussion,  comment,  or 
criticism  upon  any  fact  or  any  of  thi' 
acts  or  policies  of  the  Government  or 
its  representatives,  or  the  publication 
of  the  same. 

“Whoever  violates  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
vision  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  ten  years  or  both.” 
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Where  the  Old  Flag  Flies  Highest 


WHEN  we  contrast  the  accomplishments  of  the  year  that  is  past 
with  the  one  of  the  present,  we  realize  the  progress  we  are  mak¬ 
ing.  Nothing  speaks  more  forcibly  of  New  York  State’s  constantly 
growing  prosperity,  than  her  automobile  registrations  and  the  increased 
fees  she  receives  from  car  owners,  chauffeurs,  etc.,  substantiated  by  the 
following  figures: 

Cars  of  All  Kinds  Registered: 

Fro.ii  February  1st  to  May  1st,  1917,  294,932 
From  February  1st  to  May  1st,  1916,  204,831 

Increased  Number  of  Cars  this  Year,  90,101! 

Receipts  from  Registrations: 

From  February  1st  to  May  1st,  1917,  $2,715,112.50 
From  February  1st  to  May  1st,  1916,  $1,520,835.00 

Increase  in  Fees  for  1917,  $1,194,277,50! 

In  casting  up  the  amount  of  business  done  in  New  York  State  during 
the  past  year,  and  comparing  it  with  what  is  being  done  now,  it  is  found 
that  the  State  is  moving  steadily  ahead,  enlarging  its  sphere  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  accumulating  wealth. 

The  increased  sales  of  automobiles  was  due  to  the  foresight  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  used  the  advertising  columns  of  the  New  York  State 
Newspapers. 

These  advertisers  know  that  the  state  of  largest  wealth  is  naturally 
the  largest  buyer  of  everything  that  contributes  to  pleasure  and  con¬ 
venience. 


Paid 

2,600 

10,000 

Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

- 

Clr. 

Lines 

Lines 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (M) . 

37,117 

.06 

.06 

New  York  American  (M)  . 

361,712 

.40 

.39 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (S) . 

t34,219 

.06 

.06 

New  York  American  (S)  .... 

727,154 

.60 

.585 

Brooklyn  Eagle  3c  (E)  . 

•  j  43,209 

.16 

.16 

New  York  Globe  (E)  . 

204,138 

.33 

.31 

Brooklyn  Eagle  3c  (Sunday) . 

New  York  Herald  (M) . 

j  133,918 

.40 

.40 

Binghamton  Press-Leader  (E)  . 

27,541 

.06 

.05 

New  York  Herald  (S)  . 

.50 

.50 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (M  &  E) . 

84,000 

.14 

.12 

New  York  Evening  Post  (3c) 

(E) . 

23,682 

.19 

.17 

107,251 

.14 

.12 

.39 

.36 

1  150,439 

Buffalo  News  . 

92,763 

.15 

.15 

New  York  Sun  (S) . 

.39 

.36 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E)  . 

7,363 

.0193 

.015 

New  York  Sun  (E)  . 

186,185 

.34 

.32 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E)  . 

t22,097 

.04 

.035 

New  York  Telegram  (E)..-.. 

j  215,282  j 

.342 

.315 

Gloversville  Herald  (M)- . 

6,062 

.02 

.015 

New  York  Telegram  (S) . 

2A6 

2ZS 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E)  .... 

6,179 

.0179 

.0129 

New  York  Times  (M)  . 

j  344,436 

.50 

.45 

Ithaca  Journal  (E)  . 

7,012 

.0357 

.025 

New  York  Times  (S)  . 

Jamestown  Post  (M)  . 

8,765 

.025 

.0207 

New  York  World  (M)  . 

j  387,549 

.40 

.40 

Middletown  Times-Press  . 

4.462 

.0107 

.0107 

New  York  World  (S) . 

Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E)  - . 

5,739 

.0214 

.0172 

New  York  World  (E)  . 

423,810 

.40 

.40 

Newburgh  Journal  (E)  . 

5,047 

.01071 

.01071 

Rochester  Union  &  Advertiser 

(E) . 

40,768 

.10 

.06 

1  *  Ratings  Government  Circulation  Statements,  April,  1917, 
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"HEADLINE  POLICY”  TO 
HELP  SHAPE  OPINION 


Columbia  University  “War  Paper”  Urges 
Newspapers  to  Rise  to  Supreme  Re¬ 
sponsibility  in  Treatment  of  War 
News — Stories  of  Real  Fighting  Should 
Dominate  First  Page. 

Henry  Bedingcr  Mitchell  has  written 
for  the  series  of  Columbia  University 
"war  papers"  an  appeal  to  the  press  on 
"Our  Headline  Policy."  After  setting 
forth  the  absolute  necessity  for  team 
work,  the  pamphlet  says.  In  part: 

"Our  greatest  national  power — that 
which,  in  every  democracy,  must  direct 
and  set  in  motion  all  the  rest  is  our 
public  press — and  upon  you  who  direct 
th.'it  press,  rests  a  supreme  responsi¬ 
bility. 

"The  American  people  know  that  only 
that  team  can  win,  in  which  eaoh  player 
plays  for  ail,  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
victory  of  the  team  as  a  whole. 

"It  is  upon  this  knowledge  that  the 
■Xmerican  people  must  now  act  It  is 
the  editors  of  the  public  press  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  lead  them  to  this 
action,  by  keeping  the  necessity  for  It — 
the  ideal  of  it — constantly  before  the 
people;  by  making  them  realize  that 
victory  can  be  won  only  through  unity. 

“How  is  this  to  be  done?  fklitorials, 
repeated  editorials,  are  noth  desirable 
and  necessary.  But  to  one  reader  who 
is  influenced  once  by  a  given  editorial, 
many  hundreds  are  influenced,  day  by 
‘lay,  by  the  headlines  of  t..j  paper,  and 
l)y  the  wording  and  form  of  presenta¬ 
tion  of  tlie  news.  ' 

"it  is,  therefore,  to  a  considered  and 
continuous  policy  of  news  presentation 
tliat  we  must  look  primarily  for  the 
keeping  before  the  American  people  of 
the  Importance  of  team  play,  and  of  the 
fact  that  we  arc  to-day  a  member  of  a 
great  team  of  nations  whose  success  is 
ours  and  whose  failure  would  alike  be 
ours.  Team  play,  sacrifice  hits,  assists 
— not  grand-stand  performances,  lone 
hands,  and  refusal  to  play  the  game. 

"In  this  policy  of  news  presentation, 
the  following  is  important: 

“(1.)  Do  not  use  the  phrases,  “The 
Allies,’  The  Entente  Powers,’  etc.  Say, 
‘Our  Allies,’  ‘Our  Gallant  Allies,’  ‘The 
French,’  etc. 

“In  this,  it  makes  no  manner  of  dif¬ 
ference  whether  we  have  a  formal  al¬ 
liance,  established  by  Senatorial  action, 
or  not.  We  have  a  de-facto  and  prag¬ 
matic  alliance,  in  that  we  are  fighting  a 
<  <>mmon  enemy.  And  only  as  this  is 
iterated  and  reiterated  can  it  be  made  to 
sink  into  the  public  consciousness. 

FtOHTlNO  NEWS  FOR  FTIONT  PAGE. 

"(2.)  Keep  the  news  of  the  actual 
fighting,  so  far  as  possible,  upon  the 
front  page.  It  is  our  fighting.  It  is 
the  reimon  why  all  our  local  activities — 
the  raising  of  troop.s,  the  training  of 
men  here  or  there,  the  manufacture  of 
munition.s,  and  the  issuance  of  billions 
of  credit — are  conducted.  These  ac¬ 
tivities  can  be  understood  only  in  their 
rel.-ition  to  the  end  for  which  they  arc 
undertaken.  Keep  that  end  in  evidence. 

“(3.)  Keep  the  Americans  now  with 
our  Allies,  before  the  public  as  Ameri¬ 
cans.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
25,000  men  from  the  United  States  fight¬ 
ing  in  France  with  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  Prior  to  our  declaration  of  war, 
we  could  not  with  propriety  emphasize 
this  fact;  but  now  that  war  Is  declared, 
it  is  nece.ssary  to  recognize  it.  It  is  a 
larger  number  of  American  soldiers 
than  were  present  at  the  battle  of  San¬ 
tiago.  Treat  it  as  such.  We  do  not 
have  to  wait  to  send  troops  to  the  bat¬ 
tlefields  of  Europe — though  many  addi¬ 


tional  hundreds  of  thousands  must  be 
sent  there  before  this  war  is  won. 

"It  is  to  the  press  of  the  country  that 
we  must  look  to  keep  this  necessity  of 
unity,  this  clear  vision  of  our  single  aim, 
constantly  before  us;  and  it  is  in  the 
headlines  of  the  papers,  in  the  placing 
of  the  news,  and  In  the  words  that  are 
u.sed  in  making  that  news  public,  that 
this  must  be  done.” 


SEES  GOOD  TIMES  AHEAD 


Michigan  Publisher  Optimistic  About 
General  Business  Conditions. 

Milo  W.  Whittaker,  publisher  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Patriot,  has  been  in 
New  York  city  since  the  conventions, 
calling  upon  national  advertisers  and 
agents,  accompanied  by  his  general  for¬ 
eign  representatives. 

Mr.  Whittaker  .spoke  optimistically  of 
the  Patriot’s  gain  in  local  display  adver¬ 
tising.  To  a  representative  of  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  he  said: 

"The  local  situation  is  Just  splendid. 
We  have  recently  paid  some  of  the  big- 


Milo  W.  Whittaker. 


gest  pay-rolls  in  the  hl.story  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  We  are  running  way  ahead  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  page.s.  The  indications  are 
good.  There  is  a  noticeable  slump  in 
foreign  advertising  Just  now,  but  it  Is 
my  firm  conviction  that  it  will  be  but 
temporary  and  that  the  y-'sr  1917  will 
bring  us  a  larger  volume  of  foreign 
l>u.siness  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed. 
The  one  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the 
national  field,  as  1  see  it,  is  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  big  national  adver¬ 
tisers  to  find  out  Just  where  they  are  at. 
With  an  increa.se  in  taxes  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  many  advertisers  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  campaigns  in  suspense  until 
the  Government’s  di.sposition  is  fully  un¬ 
derstood.  Growing  business  with  the 
Patriot  has  made  it  neces.sary  to  make 
.some  changes  in  personnel. 

Frank  H.  Whittaker,  formerly  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  paper,  has  been 
made  auditor  and  credit  manager, 

Harry  Snedecar,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager,  has  been  advanced 
to  the  position  of  circulation  manager. 

Walter  H.  Stebbins,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Parkersburg  (W. 
Va.)  News,  has  Joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  paper. 


The  man  who  bets  his  all  on  a  pair 
of  deuces  may  get  away  with  it  once 
ki  a  while,  but  the  law  of  averages 
will  bump  him  into  the  fellow  who 
holds  a  full  hand.  Just  as  sure  as 
hhooUng. 


"AD  DAY”  OBSERVED 

IN  CALIFORNIA  CITIES 


Impressive  Festival  and  Pageant  at  Civic 
Anditoriiun  in  San  Francisco,  While 
Los  Angeles  Ad  Club  Members  Listen¬ 
ed  to  Talks  on  Timely  Subjects — Gov¬ 
ernor  Had  Set  Date. 

“Advertising  Day,”  which  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  Gov.  Stephens,  of  California, 
in  a  proclamation  at  the  request  of  the 
San  Francisco  Advertising  Club,  was  ob¬ 
served  in  a  number  of  cities,  on  April  30. 
The  largest  and  most  elaborate  advertis¬ 
ing  festival  W'as  held  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Los  Angeles  Ad  Club  also  carried 
out  an  interesting  programme.  In 
Fresno,  the  annual  Raisin  Day  celebra¬ 
tion  took  place,  with  some  special  ad¬ 
vertising  feature  added  to  the  usual 
pageant 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  Ad  Fiesta  in  San  Francisco  by  the 
local  advertising  Club,  and  the  affair  was 
quite  successful.  A  large  audience  was 
attracted  to  the  Civic  Auditorium,  where 
the  big  stage  was  appropriately  deco¬ 
rated  in  national  colors,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  were  to  go  to  the  Red  Cross. 
The  balance  is  to  be  added  to  the  fund 
for  securing  the  1918  convention  of  the 
As.sociatcd  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
world  for  San  Francisco. 

Uniformed  men,  costumed  women,  and 
child  dancers  took  the  leading  parts  in 
the  Advertising  Day  pageant.  A  flag¬ 
raising  opened  the  ceremonies.  Aji 
American  flag  was  unfurled  from  the 
top  of  a  tall  pole,  and,  as  its  folds  spread 
out  and  the  coast  artillery  band  played, 
the  audience  arose  and  sang  the  na¬ 
tional  hymn. 

The  opening  procession,  which  follow¬ 
ed,  was  strongly  military.  The  Coast 
Guard  Band,  forty  strong,  was  in  the 
lead;  then  followed  fifty  uniformed  ap¬ 
prentices  from  the  Yerba  Buena  train¬ 
ing  .station,  a  drill  company  of  Nationals 
in  brilliant  Zouave  uniforms;  Company 
A,  of  the  League  of  the  Cross  Cadets, 
and  230  blue-gowned  and  white-capped 
Red  Cross  nurses. 

Last  of  all  came  Mrs.  William  J.  Cal¬ 
vert,  fiesta  queen,  who,  with  her  ma¬ 
tron  of  honor,  Mrs.  Asmun  Latrobe,  was 
escorted  to  the  “Top-of-the-world,”  lit¬ 
erally  to  the  tip-top  of  a^huge  half-globe 
that  extended  high  above  the  stage.  A 
number  of  beautiful  gdrls  in  appropriate 
costume  were  the  Queen’s  attendants, 
and  they  were  accompanied  by  flower 
girls  and  pages.  Col.  James  E.  Power, 
grand  marshal,  and  Edward  Rainey,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dozen  of  the  Ad  Club  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen,  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  procession. 

awakening  of  infant  industries. 

The  great  spectacular  feature  of  the 
programme  was  “The  Awakening  of  the 
Infant  Industries  of  California.”  On  the 
central  platform  was  the  huge  Inverted 
“bushel  ba.sket’’  of  several  hundred 
bushels  capacity,  indicative  of  the  par¬ 
able  of  the  light  hid  under  a  measure, 
as  related  in  the  Bible.  At  a  signal  by 
“Miss  Simplicity,”  a  part  assumed  by 
Miss  Geraldine  Kearney,  the  basket  was 
lifted  and  twenty-four  little  girls  who 
had  been  concealed  beneath  it,  in  span¬ 
gled  costumes,  danced  an  intricate  fig¬ 
ure.  As  many  small  boys,  representing 
milk  bottles,  wine  bottles,  shoes,  fruit, 
and  other  products  of  the  Golden  State, 
danced  around  them. 

Several  hundred  elaborately  costumed 
people  took  part  In  the  pageant  of  ad¬ 
vertisers.  For  this  the  League  of  the 
Cross  Cadets  opened  their  ranks  until 
they  covered  the  whole  great  arena  as 
living  sign  posts,  marking  streets  for 


the  parade  to  march  up  and  down.  They 
stood  at  their  respective  stations  while 
there  passed  by  fifty  members  of  a  girls’ 
gymnasium  class  in  white  sport-suits,  a 
troop  of  newsboys  with  a  band,  seven 
girls  in  bathing  suits,  Quakers,  Dutch¬ 
men,  fire-engines,  real-estate  floats,  and 
an  animated  violet  talcum  powder  can, 
with  violet  stockings.  Many  other  com¬ 
mercial  exhibits  were  furnished  by  local 
business  houses. 

THE  OBSERVANCE  IN  LOS  ANGELES. 

A  special  programme  was  prepared  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Ad  Club  for  a  special 
luncheon  at  a  downtown  hotel  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  “Advertising  Day.”  C.  C. 
Rosewater,  vice-president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Association,  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Robert  B.  Armstrong  was  toast¬ 
master.  The  subjects  discussed  were: 
“Condition  of  Business  During  the 
War,”  “Upsetting  Normality  by  Re¬ 
trenching  in  Your  Advertising  Expendi¬ 
tures,”  “Effect  of  War  on  Business,” 
“Why  We  Increased  Our  Appropriation,” 
“Newspapers  as  One  of  the  Mightiest 
Factors.”  Among  the  speajeers  were 
representatives  of  big  Eastern  advertis- 
cr.s,  who  explained  the  securing  of  defi¬ 
nite  i-esults  from  newspaper  advertising. 
Among  those  who  were  Invited  to  speak 
was  Evert  Sisson,  a  well-known  adver¬ 
tising  man  of  San  Francisco.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Los  Angeles  merchants  attended 
the  meeting,  and  heard  the  speakers 
discuss  advertising  and  selling  under  the 
present  unusual  business  conditions. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  SERVICE  GROWS 


Roy;W.  Howard  Adds  Another  Big  News, 
paper  to  South  American  List. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  president  of  the 
United  Pre.ss  A.s.sociations,  is  receiving 
congratulations  upon  his  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  South  American  news  service.  The 
latest  big  paper  addition  to  the  United 
Press  South  American  and  “La  Nacion” 
service  is  the  Imparcial,  of  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro,  which,  according  to  its  announce¬ 
ment  Just  received,  states  that  “it  has 
.signed  a  contract  that  assures  it  exclu¬ 
sively  for  Brazil  of  the  combined  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  United  Press  and  the  cor¬ 
respondents  of  La  Nacion.” 

“The  most  notable  acquisition  that  the 
Imparcial  has  made,”  says  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  “is  to  establish  a  service 
Judged  absolutely  without  superior, 
which  will  bring  the  thought  of  our 
country  in  close  touch  with  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  America  and  Europe,  because 
the  greatest  names  in  the  circles  of  for¬ 
eign  thought  are  constantly  heard  by 
special  correspondents  and  are  solicited 
to  collaborate  telegraphically  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  Imparcial.” 


SETS  DATE  FOR  TRIAL 


Judge  Hand  Fixes  Oct.  8  for  Hearing  of 
Cases  Against  News  Print  Men. 

Judge  Learned  Hand,  of  the  Federal 
District  Court,  has  set  t^e  trial  of  the 
seven  individual  defendants  named  in 
the  indictment  charging  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  through  the 
activities  of  the  News  Print  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  for  October  8  next. 

Mark  Hyman  and  Bainbridge  Colby, 
special  Government  counsel  In  the  case, 
urged  that  the  trial  be  fixed  definitely 
lor  May  28. 

Judge  Hand  explained  that  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  would  render  on  October  1  its  de¬ 
cisions  in  the  Harvester  and  Steel  Trust 
case.s,  and  that  those  opinions  would 
doubtle.ss  clear  up  all  disputes  regarding 
previous  interpretations  of  the  Sherman 
law. 
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NEWS  PRINT  MEN  READY  TO  ABIDE  BY 

PRICE  SET  BY  FEDERAL  COMMISSION 

Newd  Print  Must  be  Sold  to  All  Alike,  Whether  Publishers  Signed 
Agreement  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  Not,  Is  the 
Reported  Decision  of  that  Body — If  Paper  Must  Be  Relin¬ 
quished  Those  Who  Did  Not  Sign  Must  Surrender 
the  Tonnage  to  Those  Who  Need  It. 


The  news  print  manufacturers,  it 
is  understood,  have  repiied  to  the 
letter  sent  to  them  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  ready  to  put  the  price  fixed  by 
that  Federal  body  into  effect.  They  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion  in  answering,  it  is 
said,  that  only  those  publishers  who 
signed  the  agreement  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  agreed  to  waive  5  per  cent, 
of  their  contracted  tonnage,  should 
benefit  by  the  reduction  in  price. 

The  Commission,  it  is  said,  insists 
that  the  price  shaii  apply  to  all  alike, 
regardless  of  whether  publishers  sigrned 
the  agreement  or  not.  The  agreement 
with  the  manufacturers,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  the  Commission  will  hold,  was 
made  prior  to  the  proposition  put  to 
the  newspaper  men  by  Francis  J. 
Heney,  special  counsel  for  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

OTHERS  MUST  AGREE. 

That  agreement,  the  Commission  will 
liold,  in  no  wise  affected  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturers,  who  a.sked 
the  Commission  to  set  the  price  of  news 
print  for  a  period  of  six  month.s,  and 
it  is  understood  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  ask  the  publishers 
who  signed  the  agreement  to  relinquish 
an  additional  5  per  cent,  of  their  con¬ 
tract  requirements,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  cut  in  their  ton¬ 
nage  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  It  is  said, 
that  tho.se  publishers  who  did  not  sign 
at  that  time,  should  be  required  to 
waive  the  5  per  cent.,  if  it  is  necessary 
that  any  paper  shall  be  given  up.  It 
would  not  be  fair,  it  is  held,  for  one 
set  of  publishers  to  withhold  their  sig¬ 
natures,  and  get  the  benefit  of  their 
full  tonnage  requirements  at  reduced 
prices  and  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
were  willing  to  assist  when  assistance 
was  vital. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  since  the 
meeting  in  Washington  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  publishers  have  signed,  and  that 
practically  all  of  the  other  large  users 
of  news  print  have  agreed  to  relin¬ 
quish  5  per  cent.,  if  need  be,  in  order  to 
put  the  pian  into  operation.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  now  that  the  method  of  distri¬ 
bution  has  been  worked  out. 

PRICE  FOR  NEW  SUPPLY  NOT  SET. 

Arrangements  are  still  in  progress 
for  the  taking  over  of  the  Northcllffe 
Mills,  at  Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland, 
for  the  relief  of  the  small  publishers  of 
the  United  States.  The  matter  of  the 
price  at  which  the  supply  from  the 
mills  will  be  sold  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
termined,  owing  to  so  many  things  en¬ 
tering  into  t^e  question,  one  of  which 
is  the  proposed  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on 
all  news  print  brought  Into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  ports.  Until  that 
phase  is  definitely  settled,  and  the  law 
is  placed  on  the  statute  books,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  announce  a  price. 
The  cost  will  be  the  lowest  it  is  possible 
to  make,  and  the  entire  benefit  will  be 
for  the  smaller  publishers  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

SURPLUS  OF  BOOK  PAPER. 

The  book  paper  market  is  overstocked 
to  such  an  extent  that  seven  more  ma¬ 
chines,  capable  of  making  25  tons  of 


paper  each  a  day,  are  now  idle,  or  avail¬ 
able  for  the  making  of  news  print. 
While  the  price  of  book  paper  has  not 
decreased  materially,  there  has  been  a 
break.  Jobbers  are  well  stocked,  and 
are  ordering  in  only  small  amounts,  and 
consumers,  it  is  said,  have  as  much  on 
hand  as  is  required  for  their  needs  for 
some  time.  The  machines  that  w'ere 
formerly  employed  night  and  day  on 
this  class  of  stock  are  now  ready  to  Ik; 
turned  back  to  news  print,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  are  beginning  to  cut  prices 
to  sell  their  stock. 

The  market  for  wrappings,  manilas 
and  other  grades,  for  which  there  was 
a  tremendous  demand  during  the  latter 
part  of  1916  and  the  first  portion  ot  this 
year,  is  also  well  supplied,  and  prices 
are  falling  again.  It  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  in  some  quarters  that  manufac¬ 
turers  stand  pat  and  hold  up  rates,  but 
the  constant  sagging  off  in  the  demand 
and  the  dropping  of  one  machine  after 
another,  makes  it  neces.sary  that  they 
find  employment  for  them.  The  only' 
outlet  is  in  the  news  print  supply,  in 
which  there  is  a  .shortage,  estimated  by 
some  to  be  as  much  as  400,0C0  for  the 
current  year,  with  a  largely  increased 
and  constantly  increasing  demand. 

Publishers  are  practicing  greater 
economies  than  ever,  realizing  that  this 
policy,  rigidiy  adhered  to,  will  be  nec- 
cs.sary  in  order  to  carry  them  through 
the  present  year. 

I RODUCTION  FIGURES. 

The  present  condition  of  the  news 
print  market  may  be  summed  up  ap¬ 
proximately  as  follows:  Accepting  the 
estimate  of  400,000  tons  shortage  for 
1916,  this  would  be  further  reduced  by 
the  amount  ot  paper  that  may  be  made 
by  the  machines  that  formerly  made 
wrappings,  manilas,  and  other  grades, 
to  the  amount  of  something  like  285.- 
000  tons  a  year,  leaving  the  actual 
.shortage  in  the  neighborhood  of  115,000 
tons.  With  the  amount  of  news  print 
in  stock  at  the  Northcllffe  mills,  in 
Newfoundland,  and  the  tonnage  they 
may  manufacture,  this  should  be  re¬ 
duced  by  something  like  75,000  tons, 
leaving  an  actual  shortage  of  about  40,- 
000  tons.  This  may  be  wiped  out,  it  is 
believed,  if  all  publishers  will  follow  the 
lead  of  those  who  have  already  elimi¬ 
nated  returns,  cut  off  exchanges,  raise 
the  retail  price  to  2  cents  a  copy,  and 
reduce  size.  If  this  is  done,  it  i.s-  be¬ 
lieved  that  competition  will  be  re.storcd, 
and  a  buyers’  market  will  take  the  place 
of  the  seller.s'  market  that  exi.sts  at  the 
pre.sent  time. 

CANADIAN  NEWS  PRINT  MARKET. 

The  price  of  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds 
for  paper,  f.  o.  b.  mill,  fixed  by  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Government,  has  been  opposed 
by  the  paper  makers  of  that  country, 
with  the  result  that  Fi.  A.  Pringle  has 
been  appointed  by  Sir  Thomas  White, 
the  Mini.ster  of  F'inance,  to  Investigate 
the  situation  and  report  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  the  price  should  be  changed. 
Mr.  Pringle  is  a  prominent  lawyer  an<i 
former  member  of  Parliament. 

The  lnve.Htigation  made  by  U.  W. 
Hreadner,  of  the  Tariff  Export  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance,  was  to  the  effect  that 
2  hi  cents,  delivered,  was  a  fair  pidce. 
As  a  concession  to  the  paper  maker.s, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  price  should  l)e 


f.  o.  b.  mill.  This  is  the  price  which 
Canadian  consumers  are  paying  at  the 
present  time,  manufacturers  insisting 
that  the  jirice  only  holds  unlil  .lime  1. 

NEW  MILLS  COMING. 

There  will  be  greater  relief  for  pub¬ 
lishers  in  1918  than  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  new  units  now  being  erected 
in  the  different  mills  shall  have  been 
completed  and  In  opeialion 

In  1919,  there  will  be  more  than 
enough  paper  "to  go  around,  for  then 
the  various  mills  in  which  publishers 
are  interested  will  be  supplying  their 
output  to  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States.  This  will  amount  to  something 
like  1,000  tons  a  day,  or  approximately 
300,000  tons  yearly,  with  other  mills  to 
follow. 

These  plants  will  make  paper  for 
cost,  plus  a  stated  profit,  publishers 
getting  the  benefit  of  any  decrease  in 
the  costs  of  materials,  or  paying  for 
such  increase  as  may  occur  in  price, 
if  need  be,  but  always  with  the  same 
.stated  profit  for  the  mill.s. 

Some  manufactuij'rs  are  interesting 
themselves  in  the  movement  to  increase 
the  demand  for  paper  container.s,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  paper  of  practically  all  grades,  in  ev¬ 
ery  section  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
find  employment  for  machines  that  will 
have  to  be  placed  on  the  cheaper  grades 
of  news  print,  unless  the  demand  for 
their  output  is  increa-sed  in  other  direc¬ 
tions. 


ALL-DAY  CONVENTION  TO-DAY 


Western  Advertising  Agents'  Association 
in  Session  at  Chicago. 

Following  is  the  programme  of  the 
Agent.s’  .All-Day  Convention  held  to¬ 
day  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Red  Room, 
in  Chicago: 

Oijening  address.  President  Rankin. 

Cnst  of  Doing  agency  Business  and  Experience 
with  Cost  Ke<-ping;  Mr.  Hart,  Taylor Alrltchfleld- 
Clague  Co. 

Wliat  We  Have  Found  Out  About  Agency 
Costs  and  IIow  We  Go  .About  Getting  Them : 
.Mr.  Fogarty,  Gundlach  Advertising  Go. 

Business  Getting  Methods  and  Wastes  Uiere- 
in :  Mr.  Hoops,  Hoops  Advertising  Co. 

-A  Successful  Basis  of  Pay  for  Solicitors  and 
Account  Handlers :  Mr,  MeJunkin,  MeJunkin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

Possible  Improvements  in  Soliciting  Methods: 
Jlr.  Matteson,  Gundlaeh  Advertising  Co. 

-V  Suggested  Code  of  Ethics  for  Advertising 
•Agents :  Mr.  Husband,  Husband  A  Thomas  Co. 

•A  Proposed  Constitution  for  a  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agents :  Mr.  Clague, 
Taylor-Critehflcld-Clague  Co. 

Plans  of  tlie  National  Out-Door  Advertising 
Bureau  for  the  Agents’  Association :  Mr.  Shor- 
mau,  Sherman  &  Bryan. 

Some  Observations  on  Banks  and  the  Pend¬ 
ing  Business  flitiiation :  Mr.  Benson,  Benson 
Campbell  &  Slaten. 

Plans  for  an  Unusual  Exhibit  at  St.  Uiouls 
ContAmtion :  Mr.  Faust,  Mallory,  Mltebell  & 
Faust. 

The  Situation  as  Between  the  Government 
and  the  National  Advertising  Advisory  Board: 
President  Rankin. 


Take  your  work  as  a  tonic,  not  as  an 
anspsthetic. 


Circulation  GAINS  in  Baltimore 


■Appended  below  are  the  circulation  figures  of  the  various 
Baltimore  papers  as  submitted  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  six  months  ending  .April  1st,  1917: 


NEWS— Evening- 

- 

April  1,  1017  - 

84,012 

(News — cveniiiR — shows 

gain  of 

10,195 

copies  from  Oct.  i,  1916 

to  April  1, 

1917.) 

SUN  — Morning — 

April  1,  11)17  - 

-  l()^2,r)77 

(.Morning  Sun  shows  loss  of  305 

copies 

from  Oct.  1,  1916  to 

April  1, 

1917) 

.WIKRIC’AN  -Morning — 

.April  1,  11)17  - 

-  7s,r>.‘{ 

(American  shows  loss 

of  1994 

copies 

• 

from  Oct.  1,  1916  to 

•■Xpril  I, 

1917) 

SUN — Evening — 

April  1,  1917  - 

-  ({.‘{.(iSS 

(Evening  Sun  shows 

gain  of 

3.1^9 

copies  from  Oct.  i,  1916 

to  April  I, 

19'7) 

STA  R — Evening — 

Afiril  1,  1917  - 

-  L‘LS4S 

(Star  allows  a  gain 

of  319 

copies 

from  Oct.  I,  1916  to 

April  I, 

*9>7  ) 

The  gain  in  circulation  of  THK  B.ALTIMORE  NEWS 
for  the  period  above  named  is  more  than  double  the 
combined  gain  of  all  other  Baltimore  daily  newspapers. 


The  jiresent  circulation  of  TilK  ITALTlMf  )RE  XI‘'\\'S  is  the 
greatest  in  its  history.  The  net  jiaitl  da'ilv  circulation  for  .April, 
1917,  is  over  25,000  greater  tlian  the  same  month  last  year. 
Advertisers  are  naturally  interested  in  a  newspaper  with  a 
growing  circulation.  W'atch  the  next  A.  It.  C.  report  on 
Baltimore  for  rei'ised  figures  on  the  local  situation. 

For  Better  Business  in  Baltimore  Concentrate  In 

The  Baltimore  News 

Net  Daily  Circulation  April,  1917,  99,9-l'2 

GAIN  over  April,  1916,  over  25,000 

D.AN  A.  CARROLL  J.  E.  LUTZ 

Special  Representative  Special  Representative 

Tribune  Building  First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 


“WHERE  NO  ONE  HAS  THE  RIGHT  TO  ASK 
QUESTIONS.” 

N  hi.s  historic  address  to  the  Congress,  outlining 
the  ideals  of  popular  government  in  whose  de¬ 
fence  this  country  was  forced  to  enter  the  war. 
President  Wilson  laid  strong  empha.sis  on  the  evil 
results  of  the  intrigues  possible  under  secret  gov¬ 
ernments. 

"Such  de.signs  can  be  succes-sfully  worked  out 
only  under  cover  and  where  no  one  has  the  right 
to  a.sk  questions.  .  .  .  They  are  happily  impo.ssi- 

ble  where  public  opinion  commands  and  insists  upon 
full  information  concerning  all  the  nation’s  affairs.” 

SejTetary  l>ansing,  of  the  State  liepartment,  has 
issued  an  order  forbidding  any  one  connected  with 
his  department  from  discus-sing  any  pha.se  of  the 
public  bu.siness  with  new.spaper  men.  l.Ater  Mr. 
l.ansing  modified  this  order  somewhat,  specifying 
that  bureau  chiefs  may  answer  questions  when  re¬ 
porters  have  been  formally  referred  to  them  by  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  department’s  intelligence  bu- 
r<-au. 

Notably  .since  the  first  Admini.stration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoos»-velt,  the  policy  of  the  Oovernment  at 
Washington  has  l)een  to  observe  tfte  utm>)st  frank¬ 
ness  with  accredited  newspaper  men.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  himst'lf.  it  is  understood,  must  never  be  directly 
quoted.  Hut  our  later  Presidents  have  re.alir.ed  that 
newspai>er  correspondents  .should  know  essential 
facts  U-aring  >ipon  all  public  affairs,  that  they  may 
be  in  a  position  to  -write  under.standingly  and  in- . 
formingly.  President  Wil.son  has  followed  that  pol¬ 
icy  quite  as  consistently  as  hi.s  predece.s.sors  in  of¬ 
fice. 

Secretary  Ivinsing,  in  his  zeal  for  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  and  the  intere.sts  of  the  nation  at  war,  ha-s,  in 
this  order  to  his  subordinates,  adopted  the  familiar 
.sy.stem  u.s<-d  by  autocratic  governments  in  .stripping 
the  press  of  power  and  influence.  In  a.sserting  that 
he  may  deny  the  right  of  American  citizens  to 
AN’SWKlt  questions,  he  implies  that  other  citizens 
have  no  right  to  ask  questions. 

The  newspaper  makers  of  the  country  are,  prac¬ 
tically  without  exception,  fully  as  loyal  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  as  little  likely  to  imperil  its  succe.ss  in  the 
war  through  reckle.ss  publication  of  facts  of  value 
to  the  enemy  as  Secretary  Lansing  himself.  It  is 
hardly  neces.sary  for  The  Kuitor  and  Publisher  to 
crifici.si*  this  reactionary  order  by  Mr.  Ijan.sing.  The 
Pre.sident  has  performed  that  ta.sk  in  an  admirable 
and  adequate  way  in  the  poition  of  hi.s  address 
quoted  alKjve. 

FACTORS  OF  VALUE  IN  NEWSPAPERS 

HK  Indianapolis  News  has  made  a  canva.ss  of 
one  thousand  reailers,  equally  apportioned  be¬ 
tween  its  city  and  country  circulation,  to  de¬ 
termine  nader-preferences  for  features  and  factors 
of  value  in  the  papr-i. 

As  might  have  In-en  anticipated,  lo<-al  news  takes 
rir.st  plais-  in  the  returns  from  this  <-anvass.  Hut 
the  fact  that  lioth  city  and  country  readers  place 
di.splay  advertising  in  .second  pl.acc  in  their  esti¬ 
mates  of  what  makes  the  paper  valuable  to  them 
may  cause  some  surprise  to  a  few  newspaper  mak¬ 
ers.  Classified  adverti.dng  is  rated  third  by  city 
readers  and  fif.h  by  country  readers,  the  latter 
platdng  a  higher  value  upon  market  and  weather 
rejKirts. 

The  significant  flat  are  of  this  census  is  that 
advertising  slie.rts  with  local  news  the  intere.st  of 
readers.  The  inquiry  made  by  the  Indianapolis 
News  would  probalily  have  similar  results  if  made 
by  any  other  representative,  high-class  newspaper, 
it  indicatis  the  real  .service  jierformed  for  read¬ 
ers  by  the  newspat*:  r  whicn  <-arries  a  large  volume 
of  adverti.sing. 

Newspaper  makers  who  fear,  at  times,  that  the 
balance  in  space  in  favor  of  advertising  is  too  great 
may  take  comfort  from  this  test  of  reader-prefer¬ 
ence  for  factors  of  value.  The  fact  is  that,  nowa¬ 
days,  advertising  is  new.s— and^ives  to  the  news-, 
paper  carrying  it  in  large  volume  an  element  of 
news  value  whose  appeal  to  the  reader  is  intimate 
and  direct. 

“What  does  the  reader  want?”  The  question  is 
as  old  as  the  printed  page.  One  thing  is  certain — 


ICKEDNESS  may  prosper 
for  awhile,  but  at  the  long 
run  he  that  sets  all  knaves  at 
work  will  pay  them.— L* Estrange 


the  reader  of  the  modern  newspaper  wants  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  and  wants  only  one  other  thing  more 
than  advertising.  That  other  thing  is  the  record 
of  the  happenings  of  the  immediate  community. 

AN  EVENT  OF  NATIONAL  INTEREST 
ITHOUT  waiting  for  concerted  action  by 
Chicago  publishers,  Victor  F.  Lawson  has 
announced  that,  on  May  14,  the  Chicago 
I>aily  News  will  sell  for  two  cents  a  copy,  instead 
of  one  cent.  Since  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Law- 
son’s  action  was  first  made — in  press  di.spatches  on 
last  Sunday — the  Herald,  the  Examiner,  and  the 
Tribune  have  each  decided  to  follow  his  lead. 

When  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  adopted 
the  two-cent  price  it  seemed  inevitable  that  the 
greatest  afternoon  penny  newspaper  of  the  West 
should,  sooner  or  later,  follow  the  same  course.  The 
experience  of  Mr.  McLean  should  accurately  forecast 
the  result  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  courageous  initiative  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  McLean  demonstrated  that  he  had 
builded  his  great  newspaper  on  the  solid  rock  of 
public  service,  and  that  an  increase  in  the  selling 
price,  made  necessary  by  economic  conditions,  could 
not  disturb  its  hold  on  public  favor.  The  Bulletin 
now  holds  the  circulation  premiership  in  the  two- 
cent  afternoon  field  in  A.merica  Mr.  McLean  will 
not  dejilore  the  prospect  of  soon  sharing  that  lead¬ 
ership  with  Mr.  I.awson,  or  iiossibly  even  surren¬ 
dering  it  to  him. 

To  have  had  either  of  the.se  great  new.spapers 
crippled  or  hampered,  in  the  period  of  the  war, 
through  adhering  to  an  impo.s.sible  selling  price 
would  have  been  lamentable.  Each  stands  for  the 
highe.st  ideals  in  journalism.  Each  renders,  in  its 
field,  the  highcet  service  possible  to  a  newspaper. 
Each  is  a  national  institution.  It  is  good  news 
to  the  whole  citizenship  that  now  comes  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  All  who  appraise  rightfully  the  value  of 
great  and  independent  newspapers  will  feel  that  Mr. 
Lawson  has,  once  again  in  his  long  career  of 
notable  public  service,  set  the  right  example,  at 
exactly  the  right  time,  to  his  fellow  publishers  of 
America. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  "the  World’s  Greatest  News¬ 
paper,”  in  abandoning  the  penny  price,  sets  a  worthy 
example  of  practical  policy  to  the  other  great  morn-* 
ing  newspapers  of  the  country  which  are  holding 
to  the  losing  price.  In  the  Tribune’s  explanation  of 
its  course  to  its  readers,  which  is  reprinted  in  this 
i.ssue  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  there  is  not  only 
unanswerable  logic,  but  much  of  timely  suggestion 
to  other  publishers  in  mc-tropolitan  cities.  ' 

The  Chicago  publishers  have,  by  their  sensible 
c-ourse  of  action — taken  without  mutual  agreement, 
but  in  the  face  of  cohditions  which  render  the  penny 
newspaper  an  economic  impossibility — shown  the 
way  to  their  confreres  in  New  York.  How  much 
longer  will  the  New  York  publishers  hold  out  against 
the  inevitable? 


“GRABS  FROM  THE  TREASURY” 

The  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune,  owned  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  A.  H.  Walters,  says,  in  a  recent 
editorial : 

"The  Tribune  is  unqualifiedly  opfiosed  to  the 
movement  promoted  by  a  few  advertising  agencies, 
supported  by  a  number  of  newspapers,  to  secure 
an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  a  ‘million -dollar 
advertising  campaign.’  The  proposed  campaign  is 
to  cover  the  recruiting  business  and  the  sale  of  war 
bonds. 

"What  is  needed  at  this  time  is  an  offer  from 
the  newspapers  of  the  land  to  furnish  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  free  of  charge,  as  much  advertising  space 
as  is  necessary  to  make  the  public  fully  acquainted 
with  the  plans  and  necessities  of  the  Government 
This  is  a  patriotic  duty.  At  the  best  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  be  fieeced  in  war  contracts.  There 
are,  unfortunately,  men  who  see  nothing  but  profits 
in  their  Government  Let  it  not  be  said,  when  the 


war  is  over,  that  the  newspapers  participated  in 
grabs  from  the  Treasury.” 

Does  the  Publisher-Congressman  contend  that 
advertising  space  is  a  commodity  which  costs 
nothing  to  produce?  Is  it  his  experience  that  hi.s 
newspaper  does  not  require  advertising  revenues? 
If  newspaper  advertising  space  is  a  thing  of  value, 
and  its  sale  to  advertisers  is  a  legitimate  transac¬ 
tion,  why  should  its  sale  to  the  Government  be  a 
“grab  from  the  Treasury”? 

If  the  Government  requisitions  the  services  of 
any  of  Mr.  Walters’s  employees  they  are  paid  for 
such  services.  If  the  Govemmertt  should  require 
the  building  and  plant  of  the  Tribune  for  its  use, 
the  owner  would  be  paid  for  such  property.  Would 
the  acceptance  of  such  compensation,  in  either  in¬ 
stance,  be  discreditable,  unpatriotic,  and  a  grab 
from  the  Treasury? 

If  it  is  a  disreputable  thing  to  sell  advertising 
space  to  the  Government,  it  is  equally  disreputable 
to  sell  advertising  space  to  a  private  individual. 


HOW  ADVERTISING  PAYS 

T  is  asserted  that  advertisers  spend  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  country  In  the  course  of  a  year 
about  $350,000,000.  Assuming  that,  directly  and 
indirectly,  the  newspapers  reach  and  influence  all 
of  the  people,  this  means  that  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  his  message  to  him  the  advertiser  spends 
about  $3.50  per  year  to  reach  each  inhabitant  of  the 
country. 

Does  this  expense  represent  an  economic  waste, 
as  some  people  allege?  Or  do  the  advertisers  and 
the  readers  find  it  mutually  profitable? 

The  expenditure  means,  for  the  advertiser,  a  part 
of  his  selling  cost.  Selling  cost  cannot  be  eliminat¬ 
ed  in  merchandising.  Sales  must  be  made  unless 
manufacturing  is  to  cease.  If  manufacturing  is  to 
be  stimulated,  selling  must  be.  If  output  is  to  be 
large,  distribution  must  keep  pace.  Unless  output 
is  at  maximum  of  capacity,  manufacturing  costs 
mount,  and  must  be  added  to  the  selling  price  of  the 
product.  Quick  turnover  of  his  product  by  the 
retailer  is  vital  to  the  manufacturer  who  would 
keep  his  costs  at  minimum  and  his  product  at  a 
maximum  of  excellence.  Advertising  affords  the 
cheapest  and  the  only  successful  plan  whereby  the 
commodity  of  real  merit  finds  its  market.  Thus, 
while  advertising  is  a  part  of  the  selling  expense.  It 
reduces  selling  expense  to  the  lowest  possible  i>oint, 
and  becomes  a  factor  of  economy  for  both  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retailer. 

If  manufacturer  and  retailer  should  stop  adver¬ 
tising,  thus  restricting  their  market  and  making  it 
impossible  to  control  distribution,  the  consumer 
would  have  to  stand  at  least  a  part  of  the  loss  in 
the  way  of  higher  prices  for  the  commodity.  Low 
prices,  or  prices  providing  for  the  smallest  i>ossible 
profits  above  manufacturing  and  selling  costs,  are 
possible  only  when  distribution  matches  output.  If 
a  le.3s  effective  sales  plan  is  followed,  the  consumer 
pays  for  the  blunder — or  the  manufacturer  fails. 

All  expense  involved  in  producing  and  selling  a 
product  should  be  assumed  for  the  one  object  of 
getting  such  product  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  Advertising  fits  into  the  process, 
and  is  the  factor  which  makes  possible  the  small 
per-sale  profit.  Advertising,  broadly  speaking,  al¬ 
ways  works  to  lower  the  cost  of  commodities  to  the 
^  people — and  to  standardize  production  and  profits 
for  the  manufacturer.  Making  possible  for  the  mer¬ 
chant  the  maximum  volume  of  sales,  advertising  as¬ 
sures  and  stabilizes  his  profits,  and  cuts  his  selling 
costs  to  the  lowest  margin. 

Advertising  enables  the  seller  of  a  good  thing  to 
reap  the  advantage  which  he  deserves  to  have  over 
the  seller  of  a  commodity  of  questionable  value  and 
merit.  Advertising  educates  the  consumer  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  favor  of  the  article  of  real  worth.  If 
these  were  its  sole  functions  advertising  would  Justi¬ 
fy  itself.  In  truth,  however.  It  Justifies  itself  from 
every  possible  angle. 


IF  all  officials  of  the  Government  shared  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  President  as  to  the  benefits  of  help¬ 
ful  criticism  we  should  not  have  witnessed  a  des¬ 
perate  effort  at  Washington  to  shackle  the  press. 
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PERSONALS 

NKW  YORK. — Frederick  Arnold  has 
resigned  from  the  news  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union  and  will 
locate  in  Los  Angeles. 

■  Stephane  Lauzanne,  the  distinguished 
French  editor,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
“Verdun”  at  the  Fourth  Unitarian 
Church  in  Brooklyn  a  few  nights  ago. 
the  proceeds  to  go  toward  the  aid  of 
the  French  war  orphans. 

Pomeroy  Burton,  manager  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  London  Dally  Mail,  wa-s 
warmly  received  by  the  Press  Council 
of  the  Meichant.s’  Association  of  New' 
York  City,  at  a  meeting  on  Wednesday- 
last. 

Ellis  Howland,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  addressed 
a  meeting  of  the  United  Retail  Grocers' 
A.ssociation  of  Brooklyn  on  Tuesday 
night. 

Geo.  W.  Cope,  for  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  The 
Iron  Age,  has  resigned.  His  associates 
tendered  him  a  dinner  on  April  28,  "to 
signalize  more  than  a  generation  of 
distinguished  service  in  trade  journal¬ 
ism.” 

R.  E.  Moyer,  of  the  International 
News  Service,  spent  several  days  in 
Pittsburgh  this  week. 

Pomeroy  Burton,  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail  and  Don  C.  Seitz,  of  the  New 
York  World  were  speakers  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation  at  the  Manhattan 
Club  on  Thur-sday  night. 


OTHER  CITIES— Harry  W.  Walker, 
for  several  year.i  with  the  Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  has  been  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  International 
Trade  Press,  of  Chicago. 

Thoma.s  B.  Gloster,  Chairman  of  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  a  former  Detroit  News 
man.  Is  distributing  the  third  annual 
report  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board 
of  Michigan,  covering  the  fourth  year 
cf  its  administration  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  law. 

James  O’Donnell  Bennett,  staff  coi  re¬ 
spondent  in  Europe  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  gone  to  Stockholm. 

Carl  von  Wiegand,  Europear.  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  International  News 
Service,  and  George  O’Dell,  European 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Mail,  left  London  on  Friday  of  this 
week  for  Scandinavian  countrie.s 

Herbert  Corey,  the  Europeari  corre- 
-ipoudent  of  the  Associated  Kew.spapers, 
arrived  in  New  York  on  Monday  for  a 
brief  visit. 

Oswald  Schuette,  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  now  in  London. 
Other  American  correspondents  in  Lon¬ 
don  are  Edward  L.  Keen,  of  the  United 
Press,  and  James  W.  Ender.s,  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Frank  R.  Wilson,  formerly  publisher 
of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  News,  which 
ceased  publication  last  summer,  is  to 
be  connected  with  the  censorship  at 
Washington. 

Gov.  Walter  E.  Edge,  of  New  Jersey, 
appointed  Mrs.  H.  C.  Colville,  of  the 
Bayonne  Review,  as  delegate  to  repre¬ 
sent  New  Jersey  at  the  national  tuber¬ 
culosis  congress  in  Cincinnati. 

Verne  Marshall,  editor  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  who  has  spent 
some  time  as  an  ambulance  driver  for 
the  American  Red  Cross  on  the  French 
battle  fronts,  has  returned  home  and 
is  lecturing  throughout  the  West,  on  his 
experiences. 

J.  L.  Chlvlngton  has  rejoined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times.  Mr.  Chlvlngton  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  secretary  to  Mayor  Littleton,  of 
that  city,  for  some  time  past. 
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Geo.  Foley  has  been  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  Percival  Muilikin 
editor  of  the  Nyack  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Star. 

J.  C.  MacArthur,  city  editor  of  the 
Omaha  Daily  News,  has  re.signed  to  en¬ 
ter  the  officers’  reserve  corps  of  the 
army. 

Ralph  Shipman,  for  the  pa.st  four 
years  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal,  is  the 
first  newspaper  man  of  that  city  to  join 
Uncle  Sam’s  forces.  He  will  enter  the 
Hospital  Corps  of  the  navy. 

Fred  B.  Leighty  has  been  made  editor 
of  the  Auburn  (Ind.)  Daily  Courier. 

Louis  J.  Reilly,  for  several  years  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Farmer,  has  re.signed  to  go  into  the 
automobile  business. 

Edward  J.  Hancock  has  been  made 
business  manager  of  the  Piqua  (O.) 
Daily  Call,  which  newspaper  is  owned 
and  published  by  Merritt  C.  Speidel. 
Mr.  Hanco<-k  was  formerly  secretary  to 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks. 


Chicago — John  L.  Spellman,  Chica¬ 
go  new.spaper  man  for  nearly  fifteen 
year.s,  has  re.signed  from  the  Examiner 
.staff  to  accept  a  managerial  position 
with  the  L.  J.  McCormick  estate. 

I^argely  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Roy  Keehn,  general  manager  of  the 
Hearst  papers  in  Chicago,  James  W. 
Gerard,  former  ambassador  to  Ger¬ 
many,  came  to  Chicago  last  Friday  to 
deliver  an  address  before  the  Bar  as¬ 
sociation.  During  his  visit,  Mr.  Gerard 
was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Keehn. 

Frank  Gardiner,  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  Herald,  has  been  ill  for 
several  days.  During  his  absence,  Ar¬ 
thur  Evans,  political  editor  has  been 
taking  the  city  hall  run. 


Opening  of  the  officers’  reserve  corps 
training  camp  at  Fort  Sheridan  will  de¬ 
plete  many  of  the  editorial  offices.  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  men  who  have  enlisted 
include  J.  Ix)y  (“Pat”)  Maloney,  Ronald 
Webster,  H.  F.  Parker,  Mark  Skinner 
Watson,  O.  (“Cotton”)  Mather,  Paul 
Williatp.s,  Keith  Jones,  George  Shor, 
and  Herman  Seeley. 

Gerald  Kiley  of  the  Tribune  stall 
left  Tue.sday  for  the  East  where  he  will 
take  pa.ssage  for  France  to  serve  in 
the  American  ambulance  corps.  Joseph 


Pohl,  a  Tribune  pressman,  has  joined 
the  navy. 

Harry  Canfield,  formerly  night  city 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Examiner,  has 
joined  the  Tribune  copy  desk.  Mr.  Can- 
field’s  work  on  the  Examiner  won  him 
a  wide  reputation. 


PROVIDEM’E.— William  Perrin,  as- 
si.stant  sporting  editor  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  is  accompanying  the 
Providence  Grays  on  their  first  trip 
around  the  international  circuit. 

Jean  Sebate,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Evening  Tribune,  recently  bought  an 
automobile.  It  was  stolen  early  last 
week  and  recovered.  It  was  stolen  later 
in  the  week  again.  The  poUce  are  look¬ 
ing  for  it. 

Ije.ster  Tallman,  advertising  manager 
■for  the  Jijwelers’  Circular,  New  York, 
was  a  visitor  in  the  city  last  week. 

George  W.  Cooper,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Metal  Industry,  New  York, 
was  in  the  city  on  business  last  week. 

Roger  Ferri,  of  the  Evening  Tribune, 
and  Henry  Dinneny,  of  the  Pawtucket 
Times,  have  gone  to  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 


WASHINGTON— W.  W.  Hawkin.s. 

general  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  is  in  Washington. 

William  Hoster,  of  the  Hearst  papers, 
is  now  writing  from  the  New  York 
American  Bureau  here. 

M.  Brice  Claggett,  formerly  .stationed 
at  the  White  House  for  the  As.sociated 
Pro.ss,  has  Ix-en  appointed  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  Secretary  McAdoo. 

George  Cooksey,  formerly  of  the  A.s- 
sociated  Press,  and  more  recently  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  Secretary  McAdoo, 
has  been  appointed  a.ssistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Edward  S.  Rochester,  recently  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
is  now  editor  of  the  Official  Bulletin,  the 
new  Government  publication,  which  is 
expected  to  be  of  great  service  to 
“agencies  of  public  or  semi-public  char¬ 
acter,  equipped  to  disseminate  the  offi¬ 
cial  information  it  will  contain.” 


Visitors  To  New  York 
Walter  Inman,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

J.  E.  Trower,  advertising  manager, 
Pittsburgh  Post  and  Sun. 

Milo  W.  Whittaker,  publisher  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Patriot. 


The  Birmingham  News  has 
signed  an  annual  agreement 
for  the  Haskin  service. 
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Philadelphia  —  Dr.  Toyokichi 
lyenaga,  director  of  the  East  and 
West  News  Bureau,  of  Ntw  York, 
spoke  this  week  before  the  Engineers’ 
Club  of  the  national  relations  of  the 
two  countries. 

Bill  Gorham,  director  of  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Evening  Telegraph,  Is 
making  some  really  corking  sports  por¬ 
traits  for  his  paper. 

Lincoln  Eyre,  special  representative 
of  the  Press  and  the  New  York  World, 
is  said  to  be  the  only  newspaper  man 
who  accompanied  the  French  Mission 
from  Paris. 

State  Senator  William  C.  Sproul,  own¬ 
er  of  two  Chester  newspapers,  and 
Col.  James  Elverson,  jr.,  owner  of  the 
Inquirer,  were  elected  members  of  the 
Five  o’clock  Club,  a  political  and  busi¬ 
ness  dining  organization,  at  a  recent 
meeting.  • 

John  A.  Cleary,  manager  'of  automo¬ 
bile  advertising  for  the  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  do  special  promotion  work  for 
the  Automobile  Sales  Corporation.  He 
was  formerly  a  news  writer  on  motor¬ 
ing  and  aviation. 

Samuel  Meek,  Jr.,  a  senior  at  Yale, 
who  has  taken  most  of  the  honors  go¬ 
ing  in  his  class,  has  been  picked  as 
one  of  ten  Yale  men,  out  of  2,500,  for 
a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  He  had  already  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Aviation  Corps,  but  had 
not  taken  the  Federal  oath.  His  elder 
brother,  Wilson  Meek,  who  went  to  the 
border  with  the  First  Virginia  Cav¬ 
alry,  is  now  in  Richmond  and  expecting 
to  be  sent  to  Alabama.  Both  are  sons 
of  Col.  Samuel  Meek.  The  third  and 
youngest  son  have  also  enlisted. 

Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  Oswald  Garri- 
sf>n  Villard.  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Po.st;  William  C.  Bullitt,  of  the  Ledger 
editorial;  David  I.Awrence,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post;  Toyokichi  lyenaga,  of 
New  York,  director  of  the  Elast  and 
West  News  Bureau,  and  Don  C.  Seitz, 
of  the  World  were  on  the  programme 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  when 
"America’s  relations  to  the  world  con¬ 
flict  and  the  coming  peace”  was  dis¬ 
cussed. 


MlLW.Vf'KEE. — G<*orge  H.  Schroc- 
ler,  solicitor  in  the  Miiwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel's  advertising  department,  has  re- 
.signe<l  to  join  the  Engineering  Corps  of 
the  Wi.sconsin  National  Guard.  , 

James  Colby,  of  the  Milwaukee  Free 
Press  news  staff,  will  go  to  Fort  Sheri¬ 
dan,  111.,  with  the  Re.serve  Corps. 

Harold  Wieben  and  Alvin  Steinkopf, 
of  the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin, 
have  p.assed  the  examination  for  the 
otfic-ers'  re.serve  camp  at  Fort  Sheridan, 
111.,  and  are  awaiting  official  call. 

Elwin  it.  Moak,  day  city  editor  of  the 
.Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  resigned  to  go 
with  the  Cream  City  contingent  of  of- 
fit-ers’  reserve  recruits  to  Fort  Sheridan, 
111.  * 

Walter  Van  de  Kamp,  who  fOr  several 
months  has  covered  the  night  police  run 
on  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  gone  to 
Chicago  to  take  a  position  on  the 
Herald. 

Hloor  Schleppey,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
has  joined  the  .staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Victor  Rubin,  reporter  on  the  Milwau- 
k«-e  Journal,  passed  the  examination  for 
the  ttfficers’  Reserve  Corps  and  will  go 
to  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill. 

Burdette  Kirkham,  sporting  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Free  Press,  will  go  to  the 
Fort  Sheridan  training  camp  with  the 
f)fficers’  reserve. 

Richard  Roberts,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel's  staff  of  advertising  solicitors. 


has  resigned  and  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Cavalry. 

Ilaniel  Coleman,  long  associated  with 
various  Milwaukee  newspapers,  is  of¬ 
ficiating  as  ensign  in  the  Milwaukee 
naval  recruiting  office,  having  received 
his  appointment  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

John  Poppendieck,  jr.,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  managing  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  has  returned  from  a 
business  trip  to  the  Blast,  where  he  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As.so- 
clated  press. 

Harvey  Getzloe,  news  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  is  among  the  Cream 
City  newspaper  men  who  have  listened 
to  the  call  of  war.  He  will  join  the 
officers'  reserve  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill. 

Capt.  J.  N.  Stone,  eighty-three  year 
old,  editor  of  the  Neenah  (Wis.)  Daily 
Times,  has  offered  his  services  to  the 
country.  In  a  letter  to  Gov.  E.  L.  Philipp 
he  volunteered  to  place  himself  at  the 
dLspo.sal  of  the  Government. 

Miss  Ruth  Murphy,  society  editress 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  resigned 
to  actively  enter  the  Red  Cross  service. 
Miss  Murphy  is  a  niece  of  Michael 
Cudahy,  the  packer  magnate. 


PITTSBURGH— Burd  S.  Patterson. 

secretary  of  the  Historical  society  of 
we.stern  Pennsylvania  and  well  known 
newspaper  man  attended  the  annual 
.ueoting  of  the  Missi.ssippi  Valley  His¬ 
torical  association  at  Chicago. 

Colonel  C.  A.  Rook,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch  and  A.  P.  Moore,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Leader  were  members  of  the  re. 
ception  committee  appointed  to  receive 
the  representatives  of  the  republic  of 
France  on  their  visit  to  Pittsburgh. 

Bennet  Oliver,  son  of  Senator  Oliver, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  and 
Chronicle  Telegraph  is  in  the  aviation 
.service. 

Geo  Carrel,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette- 
Times  is  now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post.  Geo.  S.  .Ipplegarth, 
formerly  telegraph  editor  has  been 
made  as.sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Post.  MacPher.son  succeeds  Mr.  Ap- 
plegarth.  ' 

George  Thomas,  formerly  of  the  Post 
is  now  with  the  Gazette-Times. 

Max  Henrici,  financial  editor  of  the 
Pitt.sburgh  Sun  and  Alonzo  Alter,  tel¬ 
egraph  editor  will  go  to  Plattsburg  to 
take  the  officers'  training  course.  Mr. 
Henrici  has  served  in  the  army. 

Robert  Dunford,  of  the  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune  has  enlisted  and  fs  now 
at  the  Columbus  barracks. 

‘  J.  Denny  O'Niel,  president  of  the  Me. 
Keesport  News  and  State  In.surance 
Comml.s.sioner  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Errol  H.  Derby,  son  of  Chauncy  H. 
Derby,  city  editor  of  the  Scranton  Re¬ 
publican,  has  been  appointed  associate 
editor  of  the  official  publication  of 
Bucknell  University. 

Profes.sor  Joseph  D.  Meyers,  head  of 
the  Journalism  department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  will  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  evening  session  of  the  fifth 
annual  Journalism  Conference  held  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  May  18 
and  19. 


BUF'FALO.— Charles  J.  Wolf,  jr.,  a 
member  of  the  Courier  staff,  has 
joined  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and 
will  report  for  duty  in  a  short  time. 

Jjpo  J.  Hagerty,  of  the  Commercial, 
and  John  McNamara,  of  the  Enquirer, 
have  enli.sted  for  the  same  organization, 
and  are  planning  to  leave  in  a  short 
lime. 

George  Obenauer,  who  was  bowling 
'‘dltor  of  the  Evening  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  work  for  the  Racing  Form,  a 
••I>ortlng  publication  issued  here. 


William  Hutchinson,  a  member  of  the 
Courier  staff,  has  resigpied  to  go  to  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Despatch  as  telegraph  editor. 

Thomas  C.  Brown,  a  Jamestown  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  been  active  in  the  en¬ 
listment  of  candidates  for  <3ol.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  proposed  volunteer  division. 


Dallas. — C.  D.  Waide,  in  charge  of 
the  Houston  (Texas)  Bureau  of  the 
Galveston- Dallas  News,  has  resigned 
and  will  enter  the  officers’  training 
camp  at  Leon  Springs  on  May  14. 

Russell  S.  Sims,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Dallas  (Texas)  Morning  News,  has 
been  certified  to  attend  the  officers’ 
training  camp  at  Leon  Springs  and  will 
leave  the  News  staff. 

T.  H.  Barrett,  city  editor  of  the  San 
Benito  (Texas)  Daily  Light,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

Alex  Mas.sengale,  of  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  Cleburne  (Texas) 
Daily  Review,  has  resigned  to  enlist  in 
the  United  States  Navy. 

R.  E.  Vinson,  reporter  of  the  Galves¬ 
ton  (Texas)  Daily  News,  has  resigned 
to  try  for  a  commission  in  the  officers’ 
training  camp  at  Leon  Springs. 

•  George  Wythe,  W.  D.  Hornaday  and 
Tom  Parker,  reporters  on  the  staff  of 
the  Dallas  (Texas)  News  and  Dallas 
(Texas)  Evening  Journal,  have  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  the  officers’  training 
camp  at  Leon  Springs. 

Nelson  Shepard,  formerly  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  News  staff,  but  more  recent¬ 
ly  repre.sentative  of  the  Central  News 
As.sociation  in  the  Senate  Press  Gallery 
at  Washington,  has  become  a  member 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

W.  A.  Chamber  and  John  H.  Caul¬ 
field,  reporters  on  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Daily  News,  have  resigned  to  enter  the 
officers’  training  camp  at  Leon  Springs, 
Tex. 

Ben  Hill,  who  has  been  reporter  for 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  for 
.several  weeks,  coming  to  Dallas  from 
Commerce,  Tex.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Galve.ston  and  will  become  a  reporter 
for  the  Galve.ston  Daily  News. 


S'  AN  FJtA.NClSOO.— Edward  Page 

^Mitchell,  vice-president  of  the  Sun 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  is  here  onia  tour  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Christy  Walsh,  formerly  a  well-known 
newspaper  man  of  Los  Angeles  and.  San 
Franci.sco,  who  is  now  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ro.se-Chalmers  Company  in 
this  territory,  has  arrived  from  south¬ 
ern  California  by  motor,  accompanied  by 
his  bride. 

Edward  R.  Allen,  formerly  city  editor 


of  the  Alameda  Tiines-Star,  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  News  Bureau, 
on  May  1.  He  has  made  an  excellent 
record  on  the  leading  dailies  of  Oakland 
and  .\lameda,  during  the  past  ten  year.s. 
The  News  Bureau  is  San  Francisco’s 
daily  financial  paper.  The  new  line-up 
consists  of  Harry  S.  Allen,  president  and 
publisher;  Edward  R.  Allen,  editor,  and 
Henry  A.  Allen,  business  manager. 


MR.  HEARST  SINGES  MR.  HOUSTON 


Big  Newspaper  Proprietor  Says  People 
Who  Can  Spend  Should  Spend. 

Secretary  Houston’s  plea  for  studied 
economy,  wearing  old  clothes,  etc., 
brought  forth  a  vigorous  reply  from 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  whose  letter 
to  the  editor  was  published  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  Mi’.  Hearst’s  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Journal.  Mr.  Hearst  said,  in  part: 

“Mr.  Houston  is  doing  his  best  to 
bring  on  a  financial  depres.sion,  and 
what  will  this  country  do  if  we  have 
financial  depression  on  the  one  hand 
and  tremendously  high  taxation  on  the 
other  hand? 

"A  man  with  an  ounce  of  intelligence, 
an  inch  of  foresight,  can  see  that  if 
the  people  who  have  money  to  spend 
stop  buying  at  the  stores,  the  stores 
will  fail  and  go  into  bankruptcy.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  employees  will  be_  discharged, 
the  orders  to  the  factories  will  be  dis¬ 
continued.  The  factories,  except  t‘hos<> 
which  are  supplying  Government  orders, 
will  be  closed  up,  and  thou.sands  of  their 
employees  will  be  discharged. 

“The  depression  is  already  felt,  the 
stores  are  already  encountering  the 
effect  of  this  dread  of  high  taxation,  and 
this  preachment  of  false  economy.  You 
cannot  take  away  from  the  purchasing 
activity  of  the  community  (1)  the 
money  that  is  removed  by  taxation  and 
(2)  the  money  that  is  hoarded  through 
fear  and  have  anything  left  to  sustain 
the  business  of  the  country. 

"As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  the  people 
who  can  spend  should  continue  to  spend. 
The  business  of  the  country  .should  go 
on,  as  far  as  possible,  as  usual.” 


FORI)  STARTS  THE  PORCUPINE 


Literary  Editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Establishes  a  Satirical  Magazine. 

James  L.  Ford,  author  and  literary 
critic  of  the  New  York  Herald,  has  es¬ 
tablished  the  Porcupine,  a  new  monthly 
satirical  magazine.  Mr.  Ford  is  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  .satire.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  books  and  plays.  His  book, 
“The  Literary  Shop,”  satirized  maga¬ 
zine  editing  a  number  of  years  ago. 
The  Porcupine  is  to  be  different  from 
anything  else. 


S  AMERICA’S  GIFT  TO  RUSSIA  ; 

A  Statue  of  Liberty,  bearing  the  Torch  of  Freedom, 

In  which  France  passed  to  the  United  States,  now 

will  go  from  us  to  the  New  European  Democracy.  _ 

m,  THE  LIBERTY  FUND  Z 


Composed  of  Subscriptions  from  Americans,  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  replica  of  Bartholdi’s  famous  statue  in  New 
York  Harbor  as  a  token  of  international  fraternity. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


William  H.  Taft,  president. 

James  VV.  Gerard,  formerly  Ambassador 
to  Germany. 

Samuel  Gompers.  president  American 
Federation  ot  Labor. 

John  Grier  Hibben,  president  Princeton 
University. 

Clark  Howell,  editor  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  banker. 


Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Columbia 
University. 

Janies  W.  Wadsworth,  Unite*!  States 
Senator  from  New  V'ork. 

John  Wanamaker,  merchant. 

Henry  Watterson,  editor  Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

S.  A.  Lewisohn,  treasurer,  No.  6i 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Herman  Rjernstein,  secretary,  No.  44 
East  Twenty-third  street,  New  York. 


Newspapers  desiring  Matrices  and  Stories  telling  of  the  scope  of  the 
Fund  and  its  progress,  as  well  as  newspapers  using  the  N.  Y.  H. 
Plate  Service,  may  have  same,  free  of  cost,  hy  addressing  the 

N.  Y.  H.  Service,  Care  of  the  HERALD,  New  York 
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The  largest  farm  paper  in  the 
world  is  THE  FARM  JOURNAL 
It  is  also  highest-priced,  for 
every  copy  is  sold  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  on  approval— money 
back  any  time  to  any  unsatis¬ 
fied  subscriber.  88%  of  its 
circulation  is  concentrated  in 
the  states  where  there  are 
most  buyers,  most  wealth  and 
most  dealers. 

“Say,  Fred,  My  Folks 
Won’t  Use  Any  but 
Colgate’s!” 


A.  A.  C.  W.  TO  CONSIDER 
BAD  MEDICAL  AD  COPY 


National  Vigilanre  Committee  to  Put 
Forward  Plan  of  Indorsement  of  Stand¬ 
ards  for  Proprietary  Medicine  Adver¬ 
tising  at  the  St.  Louis  Convention  — 
Some  of  the  Safeguards  Proposed. 
Among  other  things  that  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention 
in  St.  Louis  next  month,  is  expected  to 
be  a  discussion  and  the  formal  indorse¬ 
ment  of  a  standard  for  medical  adver- 
ti.sing  proposed  by  the  National  Vig¬ 
ilance  Committee  of  that  organization. 
The  committee  has  been  investigating 
and  has  worked  to  promote  a  plan  that 
will  do  away  with  objectionable  feat¬ 
ures  of  medical  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  of  the  country. 

The  following  requirements,  modified 
from  those  adopted  by  the  .\merican 
Pharmaceutical  A.ssociation,  have  been 
tentatively  adopted  by  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee,  after  first  recog- 
ni^'ing  that  there  is  a  legitimate  field  for 
advertising  ready-made  package  reme¬ 
dies  intended  for  the  domestic  treatment 
of  common  ailments. 

VIOILANCE  CX)MM1TTEK  UHXil’IltE.MUNT.S. 

The  medicine  mu.st  have  an  appropri¬ 
ate  use  in  the  affections  for  which  they 
are  recommended  and  must  not  unfavor¬ 
ably  affect  the  course  of  the  disease  for 
which  they  are  recommended.  There 
must  t)e  no  fake  concealment  of  the 
proprietary  character.  The  package 
should  be  regularly  offered  through  the 
usual  trade  channels  and  subject  to  in¬ 
spection  by  authorities  charged  with 
food  and  drug  enforcement  laws..  If  the 
preparation  contains  alcohol,  it  .should  be 
sufficiently  medicated  to  prevent  its  use 
as  an  intoxicating  beverage,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  mu.st  not  be  greater  than  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  in  solution  the  preparation’s 
essential  constituents.  The  'preparation 
mu.st  not  contain  habit  forming  drug.s, 
and  must  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  section  6  of  the  Federal  law,  known 
as  the  Harrison  act.  If  intended  for 
children,  it  mu.st  not  contain  cocain, 
opium,  or  its  alkaloids  or  derivatives. 
The  preparation  mu.st  not  endanger  life 
or  health  when  used  in  accordance  with 
direction.s,  and  if  liable  to  cause  injury 
if  used  to  exces.s,  a  lal)el  must  warn  the 
purcha.ser.  The  preparation  must  not 
bo  for  Immoral  of  illegal  purposes,  or 
recommended  directly  or  indirectly  for 
immoral  or  illegal  purposes. 

Preparations  must  not  be  advertised 
or  recommended  directly  or  by  infer¬ 
ence,  as  a  cure  for  Incurable  di.seases. 
Package  and  label  must  be  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  law.  Advertising  not  accompany¬ 


ing  the  package  shall  conform  to  state¬ 
ments  printed  on  the  label  or  carton 
or  in  accompanying  circulars  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  preparation. 

INVESTIGATION  PLAN  APPROVED. 

The  plan  of  investigation  which  has 
been  tentatively  agreed  to  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vigilance  Committee,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  investigation  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  proprietary  medicines  follows; 
The  requirements  approved  by  the 
Commission  on  Proprietary  Medicines 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  adopted  so  far  as  they  may 
l)e  applicable  to  the  work.  In  consider¬ 
ing  claims  of  curative  or  medicinal 
value  of  a  proprietary  medicine  the 
Committee  will  not  try  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  rival  schools  of  medicine  or 
groups  of  physicians  holding  antagon¬ 
istic  opinions.  The  committee  will  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  a  con.sideration  of  the  hon¬ 
esty  and  good  faith  of  the  claims  made 
in  advertisements.  Evidence  to  lie  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Vigilance  Committee  will 
consist  of  oral  or  written  statement  by 
phy.sicians  as  to  drug.s  contained  in  the 
preparations  investigated.  Affidavits 
of  the  maker  or  advertiser  as  to  truth¬ 
fulness  and  good  faith  of  the  claims 
made  for  the  preparation.  The  state¬ 
ments  of  medical  journals  as  to  the 
properties  and  u.ses  of  any  preparation. 
Statements  in  text  books  or  manuals 
of  materia  medica,  therapeutics  or 
practice  of  medicine.  Apy  other  testi¬ 
mony  which  the  Vigilance  Committee 
may  deem  competent  as  to  the  truth- 
fulne.ss  and  good  faith  of  advertised 
claims.  Any  Information  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  preparation  which 
may  be  communicated  to  the  committee 
will  be  held  in  confidence,  provided  such 
reque.st  is  made.  In  all  matters  of  dis¬ 
pute,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon 
the  adverti.ser  to  establish  the  truth  of 
his  contention,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  committee. 

Each  afternoon  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  there  will  be  a  conference  between 
representatives  from  the  Vigilance 
Committee  and  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus  of  Advertising  Clubs  throughout 
the  country  which  are  carrying  on 
definite  truth  in  advertising  work. 
Problems  arising  out  of  all  cla.sses  of 
que.stionahle  advertls'ng  will  be  dls- 
cus.sed.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  vigilance 
workers  that  the  active  campaign  being 
conducted  is  rapidly  dimlni.shlng  the 
small  portion  of  advertising  in  the 
country  which  is  actually  mi.sleading 
and  dishone.st.  It  is  certainly,  the  com¬ 
mittee  believe.s,  holding  in  check  and 
preventing  the  spread  of  gross  fakes 
and  swindles  by  means  of  advertising 


Efficiency  is  positive  thinking. 


The  farmer  and  his  wife  are 
on  their  way  home  after  beinjj 
in  town  to  do  the  week’s  shop¬ 
ping. 

In  tlie  tonneau  of  his  Hudson 
there  are  such  stand-bys  as 
Old  Dutch,  Gold  Dust,  Knox’s 
Gelatine,  Beechnut  Butter, 
Three-in-One,  some  Victor 
records.  Acme  paint,  a  new 
Goodyear  tire,  an  Ingersoll 
for  the  boy,  some  Durham 
hosiery,  a  Maytag  washer, 
and  several  other  old.  famil¬ 
iar  friends. 

He  had  just  voiced  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  great  majority  of 
•American  farmers : 

That  his  folks  wouldn’t  have 
any  other  tooth  paste  than 
Colgate’s — with  a  Prophylactic 
to  put  it  on  with ! 

W’hich  proves  that  the  well- 
to-do  country  folks  who  trade 
in  the  cities  will  not  tolerate 
the  “just-as-good”  article. 

The  cream  of  the  .58  million 
country  people,  the  preferred 
stock,  so  to  speak,  is  repre¬ 
sented  bv  The  Farm  Journal’s 
one  million  circulation. 


To  them — as  to  the  substitu¬ 
tion-shy  city  buyer — merchan¬ 
dise  good  enough  to  be  brand¬ 
ed  and  advertised  in  The 
Farm  Journal  is  the  ONLY 
kind  that  they  want. 

Hence  The  Farm  Journal’s 
volume  of  standard-goods  ad¬ 
vertising,  more  than  70%-  of 
which  is  on  merchandise  sold 
over  the  dealer’s  counter ! 
“Our  Folks’’  stick  to  known 
values  in  merchandise,  as  well 
as  magazines.  They  simply 
will  not  stand  for  substitu¬ 
tion  !  Only  the  good  old  re¬ 
liability  of  The  Farm  Journal 
will  fill  the  bill. 

Ask  your  advertising-agent 
friend  about  this  greatest-of- 
all  farm  and  village  circula¬ 
tion.  He  will  tell  you  that  it 
will  pay  you  to  find  out  all 
about  TTie  Farm  Journal,  so 
you  can  make  sure  the  stores 
of  your  city  are  getting  all 
the  trade  they  ought  to  have. 
For  that  free  iKxiklet.  “More 
Business  for  .Ml  of  Us,”  ad¬ 
dress 

^^yan  &  Inman 

McCormick  Bldg.  Evening  Post  Bldg. 
i  CHIC.\GO  NEW  YORK 


INTERTYPE 


All  Model* 


Model  A 


S2100 


Single  Miigaxine  Machine 

Standardized  Model  A — a.m.  -  -  322SO 


r  and 
Interchangeable 


single  .Magazine  Machine 
with  Side  Magazine  Unit 

Model  B  -  -  $2600 

ISve  Magazine  Machine 

Model  B— a.m.  -  -  $27SO 

Two  Magazine  Machine 
with  Side  Magazine  Unit 

Model  C  .  -  $3000 

Three  Magazine  Machine 

Model  C — a.m.  -  -  S3  ISO 

Three  Magazine  Machine 
with  Side  Magazine  Unit 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Terminal  Bldg.  .  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Stavdby 

m^Kucorr 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES  MEN 
TO  ELY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS 


ployinent  many  men  especially  trained 
for  this  work  and  whose  value  in  other 
lines  is  comparatively  small. 

“The  new.spapers  fully  realize  the  sc- 
riou.snc.ss  of  the  present  situation  and 
appreciate  that  they  must  bear  their 
•share  of  the  burden,  but  the  provisions 
of  this  proposed  bill  seem  more  severe 
on  newspai>ers  than  on  any  other  line 
of  l)usine.ss,  and  are  to  this  extent  un¬ 
just  and  indefyisible.” 


Kiiiplovees  of  that  Newspaper  Pledge  10 
I’er  Ont.  of  Their  Salaries  for  an  In- 
ilefinile  Period,  for  the  Purchase  of 
Securities  to  Prosecute  the  War  With 
(Germany. 

Ti-n  iKT  cent,  of  the  salaries  of  the 
employcjs  of  tile  New  York  Times  has 
In  ch  pledged  for  an  indefinite  time  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  Liberty  Loan 
iKind.s,  i.ssued  to  carry  on  the  war.  The 
sul»s<Tiliers  constitute  the  employees  in 
every  dejiartment  of  the  paper. 

The  telegram  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  .Mi^Adoo,  notifying  him  of  the 
iiecisinn,  follows: 

"The  employees  of  the  Xew  York 
Time.s  Company,  including  representa¬ 
tives  of  nearly  every  Kuroia-an  nation¬ 
ality,  but  all  true  Americans,  are  uniting 
in  a  sub.scrii>tion  for  the  United  ‘  States 
Covernment  Lilierty  I»an,  by  pledging 
l<t  jwr  cent,  of  their  weekly  salaries  for 
an  indefinite  p<“riod.  The  subscribers 
are  those  a.ssociated  in  the  service  of  the 
.N'ew  York  Times  in  its  mechanical,  bu.si- 
ness,  and  editorial  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  scrubwomen  and  office-boys.  Antici¬ 
pating  its  staffs  contributions  to  the 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  the  bond.s,  th,’ 
New  York  Times  Company  hereby  for¬ 
wards  a  subscription  for  $100,000,  pay¬ 
able  on  your  demand. 

"Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
"I’liblisher,  Tile  New  York  Times.” 
■Mr.  Mc.Vdoo's  reply  to  the  telegram  is 
as  follows: 

"I  have  your  telegram  and  deeply  aii- 
preciate  the  patriotic  offer  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  New  Y'ork  Times  Corn- 
l>any  to  sulwcrilie  to  the  liberty  Ixian 
by  (ileiiging  10  pc‘r  cent  of  their  weekly 
.salaries  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  is 
•in  inspiring  and  gratifying  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  cooperation,  and  is,  I  hope,  an 
index  to  the  firm  and  patriotic  support 
which  the  Government  is  going  to  n;- 
(■••ive  from  all  its  citizens  in  making  the 
great  war  loan  a  great  success.  The  ex- 
m|ile  Is  worthy  of  general  emulation. 

"VV.  G.  Mc.VdiKi." 


NEW  NIGHT  MANAGER  FOR  I.  N.S. 


George  T.  Hargreaves  Knows  Morning 
Newspaper  Field  Intimately. 

George  T.  Hargreaves,  for  many 
years  one.  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  right-hand 
men  on  the  New  York  Morning  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  lieen  appointed  night  news 
manager  of  the  International  News 
Service. 

Mr.  Hargreaves  is  well  and  favorably 
known  in  the  profession,  having  a  host 
of  friends  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Detroit.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Detroit  News-Triii- 
une.  He  went  to  the  Chicago  Examiner 
from  Detroit  and  then  to  Cleveland, 
occupying  the  post  of  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Cleveland  .News.  Since 
coming  to  the  New  York  American  he 
has  filled  practically  every  inside  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  editorial  department,  hav¬ 
ing  had  charge  of  the  copy  desk,  the 
telegraph  and  war  desks,  finally  lieing 
appointed  night  city  editor. 

His  friends  predict  for  him  a  bright 
future  in  the  general  news  field. 


THE  TIMES  ADVERTISING  STAFF  HONORS  MEMBERS  WHO  HAVE 
VOLUNTEERED  FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

Major  Harris  H.  Walker,  O.  R.  C.,  and  Lieutenant  J.  O.  Adler,  O.  R.  C., 
are  now  at  Plattsburgh.  Captain  R.  J.  Sprague,  O.  R.  C.,  and  H.  M.  Buggelyn, 
leave  this  week.  Two  or  three  other  members  of  the  staff  who  are  members  of 
the  National  Guard  have  received  no  orders. 


TOTTI7TJO  TICTTT'  poses  an  increase  in  postal  rates,  which 

rlljrrll  are  particularly  unfair  as  to.  the  first 

HIGHER  POSTAGE  RATES  zone,  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  print  paper 

imported,  and.  I  understand,  a  tax  on 
adv'ertising  receipts — any  one  of  which 
would  wipe  out  all  the  profits  of  most 
newspapers,  even  in  normal  times,  and 
at  such  times  as  these  will  tend  to  cause 
the  di.scontinuance  of  publication  of 
many  newspapers  and  force  out  of  em- 


Representatives  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  Will  Appear 
Before  Congressional  Committee  in 
position  to  Proposed  Zone  System — 
Hopewell  Rogers  Explains  Attitude  of 
Newspaper  Makers  Toward  Increased 
Taxation. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  Chairman  F.  M. 
Simmons,  Clerk  T.rfiwrence  MacRae,  will 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  postal  rates, 
war  stamp  tax.  and  real  e.state  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  14. 

Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  president  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  ^vasociation 
and  bu.siness  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  is  quoted  in  a  dispatch 
from  Chicago  as  .stating  that  many 
newspaiier  publi.shers  are  now  on  the 
way  to  Washington  to  attempt  to  pro¬ 
cure  fair  treatment  for  their  business 
under  the  proposed  war  tax.  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers  said  the  publishers  would  coiiperate 
with  E.  H.  Baker,  chairman  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee  of  the  As.sociation,  in 
connection  with  the  propo.sed  increase 
in  postage.  Mr  Rogers  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  not  only  in  the  un¬ 
fair.  if  not  illegal,  practice  of  dating 
taxes  back,  but  also  in  putting  so  great 
a  tax  on  bu.siness  in  any  form,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  placing  .so  heavy  a  tax  on 
the  newspaper  bu.sine.ss.  which  has 
probably  Iieen  more  severely  affected  in 
the  la.st  year  through  increased  prices 
than  any  other  industry.  In  time  of 
war  newspapers  suffer  particularly,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  enormous  expen.ses  due  to  the 
gathering  of  war  news  and  the  increas¬ 
ed  circulation — for  Increa.sed  circulation 
means  increa.sed  expen.ses. 


Commerce  to 
the  Colors 


RE.SPOND  TO  NATION’S  CALI 


Many  .Atlanta  Newhpaper  Men  Quit 
Their  Pohtn  for  National  Service. 

’.Atlanta  newspaper  men  have  been 
among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  their  country,  and  the  editorial 
staffs  of  the  three  papers  are  furnish¬ 
ing  some  of  their  best  men  to  the  of- 
fic<Ts'  corps  training  .school  at  Fort  Mc¬ 
Pherson  and  to  other  branches  of  the 
service. 

Qulmby  Melton,  city  editor  of  the 
Con.stitution,  has  joined  the  training 
s<-h»)ol.  and  so  has  John  Paschall,  city 
editor  of  the  Journal.  Archie  Lee,  spec¬ 
ial  iKilitical  writer  on  the  fJeorgian, 
has  gone  into  the  school.  Lawrence 
Ktellings,  a  member  of  the  Journal 
staff,  is  going  into  the  marine  corps 
a.s  a  commissioned  officer.  Angus  Per- 
kinson,  magazine  editor  of  the  Journal, 
will  apply  for  admission  into  the  train¬ 
ing  school,  and  Rowland  Rowe,  editor 
of  the  Firing  Line  section  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  is  also  planning  to  take  the  course. 
James  S.  Moore,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
Journal  staff,  had  pa-ssed  his  examin¬ 
ation  for  a  commission  in  the  army  be¬ 
fore  war  was  declared.  And  the  first 
one  to  go  was  George  Battey,  “Good 
Old  George,”  as  his  friends  called  him, 
of  the  adx'ertlslng  staff  of  the  Georgian, 
who  went  into  the  navy. 


^^^EETING  in  their  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention,  in  the  City 
of  St.  Louie,  June  3rd  to  7th,  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  propose  to  devote  their  energies,  experience, 
and  abilities  to  the  service  of  “Uncle  Sam.” 

All  business  men  are  invited  to  attend  this  important  snnnsl  con¬ 
ference  of  the  country’s  most  capable  advertisets  that  by  such  aaao. 
ciation  they  may  better  their  commercial  methods,  partake  of  the 
hoapitality  of  St  Louis,  and  most  important  of  aU,  “do  their  bit” 
in  meeting  the  exigencies  of  our  greatest  National  emergency. 

Convention  boakd,  Aovsktisino  Club  or  St.  Louis 

Mercantile  Oab  Building  St.  LoMs,  Mew 


MKETINO  INfTlKAflEI)  OOftTS. 

"In  tho  la.st  year  most  of  the  news- 
rofiers  in  the  country  have  tieen  com- 
I>olled  to  increase  the  .subscription  price 
of  their  papers,  as  well  as  their  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
earnings  sufficient  to  carry  on  their 
busines.s.  Newspafiers  in  normal  time.s 
.seldom  Increase  their  advertising  rates 
fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  increased  circulation,  and 
the  la.st  year  has  seen  most  papers 
facing  !i  sr^vere  financial  crisis.  In  spite 
of  these  facts  the  new  Revenue  bill  pro- 
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MY  HOPE  IS  THAT  SOME  DAY  I 
shall  have  evolved  a  philosophy  of  life 
which  will  enable  me  to  say  with  feel¬ 
ing  what  Uudolf  Euckon,  the  great 
philosopher  of  Jena,  said  about  him¬ 
self:  “The  emergence  into  new  life  of 
the  humblest  soul  is  more  to  me  than 
the  birth  and  discovery  of  a  thousjvnd 
new  worlds.” 

At  the  present  stage  of  my  develop¬ 
ment,  I  think-  in  terms  of  millions  of 
men  and  women.  When  greater  wis¬ 
dom  comes  I  shall  see  that  in  touch¬ 
ing  with  a  creative  wand  the  life  of 
one  neighbor,  I  am  affecting  the  lives 
of  millions.  Perhaps  I  see  that  now, 
and  may  need  nothing  but  a  great 
emotional  experience  which  wUl  make 
w’lat  I  see  unforgettable. 

In  touching  you,  for  instance,  how 
much  power  am  I  helping  you  liberate 
in  greater  usefulness?  And  how  many 
lives  are  affected  by  your  actions? 

May  it  not  be  possible  that  in  bv^'ng 
a  grood  neighbor  to  those  with  whom 
one  lives,  one  becomes  the  ti  nest 
friend  of  all  the  world? 

»  *  •  » 

I  HAVE  JUST  BEEN  READING  “The 
Larger  Aspects  of  Socialism,’*  by  Wil¬ 
liam  English  Walling,  and  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  Individual  and 
the  New  Society  I  find  many  things 
that  square  with  the  the  philosjphy 
that  sends  me  rejoicing  on  my  way 
along  the  vagabond  trail. 

Mr.  Walling  offers  us  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  pragmatic  psychology  In 
these  words:  “When  a  man  acts  in 
each  given  moment  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  whole  personality  snd 
his  whole  experience,  he  acts  more 
effectively  than  he  could  possibly  do 
by  mastering  and  follow'  cT  the  most 
perfect  logics  or  philosophies  the  hu¬ 
man  race  has  developed.” 

*  •  •  • 

ALL  I  HAVE  TO  SAY  IN  ANY  relig¬ 
ious  discussion  is  to  quote  the  student 
who  defended  an  unsatisfactory  col¬ 
lege  preacher  by  saying: 

“I  plead  for  this  preacher.  He  has 
done  me  a  world  of  good.  As  I  have 
watched  him  striving  earnestly  to  find 
something  and  always  failing  to  find 
it,  I  have  been  stimulated  to  hunt  for 
that  soniething  myself.  I  am  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  hunt,  and  I  have  already 
found  in  religion  a  reality  and  great¬ 
ness  beyond  by  utmost  dream.” 

Let  us  all  'employ  our  time  in  cre¬ 
ating  for  ourselves  a  religion  great 
enough  to  stir  our  imaginations.  One 
of  us  may  be  chosen  to  vitalize  the 
faith  for  which  the  millions  are  seek¬ 
ing. 

In  the  Garden,  God  spent  no  time 
criticising.  He  created.  After  His 
work  was  done  He  looked  and  pro¬ 
nounced  it  good.  May  we  be  able  to 
say  the  same  about  the  work  we  do. 
•  •  •  • 

LET  US  TAKE  ONE  LESSON  from 

the  life  of  Col.  Georg*  W.  Ooetbala,  the 


man  chosen  to  dig  the  Panama  Canal. 
No  greater  honor  could  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him. 

Hay 'Stannard  Baker  wanted  to  know 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  was  when  a 
We.st  Point  student.  “A  classmate  told 
me,”  says  Mr.  Baker,  “that  one  of  the 
things  that  chiefly  distinguished 
Goethals  at  West  Point  was  his  loyalty 
to  his  class;  he  wanted  to  attain  suc¬ 
cess  for  himself,  but  he  also  wanted 
the  whole  class  to  make  an  unexam¬ 
pled  record.” 

This  same  spirit  dominates  the 
young  men  who  will  one  day  be  busi¬ 
ness  leaders.  They  are  mostly  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  own  personal  success. 
They  want  to  succeed.  They  want  bet¬ 
ter  positions  an’d  they  want  to  earn 
more  money.  But  they  are  not  narrow- 
visioned.  Like  Goethals  they  see  that 
their  fellow-workers  must  also  attain 
success.  No  worker  can  get  the  fullest 
reward  for  his  best  work  unless  all 
others  do  their  best  work. 

“He  was  often  found  coaching  or 
■’’torlng  less  able  men,  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  Standard,”  continued  Mr.  Bak¬ 
er,  speaking  of  Col.  Goethals.  And  that 
is  what  the  able  men  in  business  must 
do.  The  less  able  must  be  coached, 
must  be  helped,  must  be  encouraged 
and  urged  and  fitted  to  do  better  work 
than  they  are  doing.  And  those  who 
will  help  train  others  will,  like  Col. 
Goethals,  fit  themselves  for  the  blg- 

st  jobs  In  the  world  of  merchandise. 
•  •  *  * 

IT  WAS  IN  ONE  of  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne’s  books  that  I  ran  across  this 
thought  which  I  am  now  going  to  copy 
for  you: 

“To  have  charged  so  forcibly,”  he 
says,  "with  such  vivid  significance,  and 
so  to  have  charged  a  few  handfuls  of 
words  with  the  dynamic  potency  of 
your  spirit;  or  maybe  to  have  lived  so 
graciousiy,  with  such  sweet  perfume  of 
living,  and  so  to  have  impregnated  a 
few  handfuls  of  words  with  undying 
sweetness,  that  your  name  atone 
means  all  you  have  done  and  ail  you 
have  been — what  a  glorious  achieve¬ 
ment!” 

And  there  you  are.  Think  what  you 
can,  say  in  ten  years,  make  your  name 
mean.  Into  the  making  of  it  you  wili 
be  pouring  ail  that  you  are,  all  that 
you  think,  ail  that  you  see,  all  that 
you  sense  In  any  way.  You’ve  got  the 
chance  to  do  with  yourself  what  you 
will.  It  will  be  good  to  watch  you  win¬ 
ning  whatever  fight  you  will  have  to 
wage. 

And  one  of  my  prayers  is  that  the 
gods  will  make  you  pay  the  price.  I 
want  Fate  to  slam  you  down  upon  the 
ground  and  hurt  you  through  and 
through.  The  laughter  you  will  cre¬ 
ate  will  be  better  if  It  springs  from 
tears. 

And  what  I  wish  for  you,  I  dare  pray 
for  myself. 


RHETA  CHILDE  DORR 

IS  GOING  TO  RUSSIA 


Well-known  Newspaper  Woman  Will 
Write  for  the  Evening  Mail  .4bout 
the  New  Democracy  that  Ha»>  Suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Rule  of  the  Romanoffs 
Through  the  Recent  Revolution. 

Rheta  Childe  Dorr  is  on  her  way  to 
Russia  for  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
where  she  will  remain  for  three 
months.  Mrs.  Dorr,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  known  women  writers  in  New 
York,  will  prepare  a  series  of  articles 
for  the  Mail,  on  democratic  Russia, 
where  she  has  visited  previously  and 
where  she  has  a  number  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  She  will  vl.sit  Petro- 
grad,  Moscow,  and  other  points,  see 
and  talk  with  those  who  were  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  revolution  that  brought 
about  the  fall  of  the  autocracy.  Mrs. 
Dorr  will  visit  with  and  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  from  those  who  have  returned 
from  Siberia,  where  they  were  exiled, 
among  them  the  woman  who  is  known 
as  “the  Mother  of  the  Revolution.” 
Mrs.  Dorr  speaks  the  Russian  language, 
and  because  of  her  work  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  friendship  she 
formed  on  the  occasion  of  her  former 
visit  to  Russia,  will  find  it  easier  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  information  she  seeks  than 
would  the  average  newspaper  woman. 
She  will  carry  word  from  the  suffra¬ 


gettes  of  this  country  to  the  people  of 
the  new  republic. 

The  Evening  Mail  will  soon  have 
three  representatives  in  Ru.ssia.  S.  S. 
McClure,  who  is  now  in  Japan,  will 
journey  from  that  country  to  Russia 


Rheta  Childe  Dorr. 


George  T.  Odell,  who  was  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Mall,  and  who  ac¬ 
companied  Count  von  Bernstorff  to 
Germany  when  he  left  this  country^ 
will  also  go  to  Petrograd. 


Again  The  Star  Doubles 
the  Gain  of  Any  Other 
St.  Louis  Daily  Newspaper 

During  April  the  Star,  in  comparison  with 

the  same  month  last  year,  led  every  other  St.  Ixiuis  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  a  gain  of  .‘J.54  columns  of  paid  advertising. 

This  is  greater  than  the  COMBINED  gains 

of  any  two  other  St.  Louis  daily  newspapers,  and  within  a  few 
columns  of  the  COMHINEI)  gains  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  the 
Globe-Democrat  and  the  Republic.  The  Times  losi  61  columns 
during'the  same'period. 

For  NINE  consecutive  months  The  Star  has 

carried”'more'’jA)cal  Display  advertising*week*days'  than  the 
Globe-Democrat,  the  Republic  or  theyrimes. 

Net  Paid  Circulation  for  April 

110,042 

83%  St.  Louis  and  Suburban 

This  is  a  greater  circulation  in  the  St.  Louis  and  suburban 
area  designated  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  than 
that  of  the  Globe-Democrat,  the  Republic  or  the  Times. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

TTAR  BUODiaa  STAR  SOliARE  ST  L0CI&  MO 

STAR  BUILDING  STAR  SQUARE  ST.  LOUIS 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

Peoples's  Gas  Buildint  Mutual  Life  Buildiaf  Fifth  Avenue  Buildint 
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NEW  ASSOCIATION  TAKES 
STANDARDIZATION  STEPS 


Revised  Draft  of  Constitution  of  Newly 
flrganized  Association  of  American 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Gives  Requirements  Which  Mem¬ 
bers  Must  Meet. 

According-  to  a  corrected  copy  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  School.s  and  Departments  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  which  has  just  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  Willard  G.  Bleyer,  director  of  the 
course  in  journalism  at  the  University 
(if  Wisconsin  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  new  a.s.sociation,  the  following  re¬ 
quirements  must  be  met  by  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  school  which  seeks  member¬ 
ship: 

(1.)  Instruction  in  journalism  must  be 
organized  as  a  separate  academic  unit, 
•such  as  a  school  or  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  with  a  journalism  faculty  of  at 
least  two  full-time  teachers  with  rank 
of  in.structor. 

<2.)  Kntrance  requirements  to  the 
academic  unit  mu.st  be  at  least  14  unit 
of  apt»roved  secondary  school  work,  or 
graduation  from  a  .secondary  school  ac- 
credit(*d  by  the  State  University. 

(3.)  hklucation  in  preparation  for  jour¬ 
nalism  must  con.sist  of  a  four-year  col¬ 
legiate  course,  at  lea.st  two  years  of 
which  shall  include  professional  courses 
in  journalism,  and  1k>  spent  in  residence. 

(4.)  The  majority  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  academic  unit  must  be  regular 
candidates  for  a  bachelor’s  or  master’s 
degree. 

(5.)  Instruction  in  journali.sm  must 
include  24  units  or  semester  hours  (on 
the  bu.sis  of  120  units  required  for  the 
bachelor’s  degree)  in  profe.s.sional  cours¬ 
es  in  journali.sm,  which  shaii  include 
<1)0  units  of  reporting  or  news  writing, 
<2)  3  units  in  copy  reading,  (3)  2  units 
in  editorial  writing,  and  <4)  2  units  in 
the  history  and  principles  of  journalism. 

(6.)  Instruction  in  profe.ssional  cours¬ 
es  must  include  lal>oratory  work  of  a 
practical  kind,  done  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  instructors  in  journalism. 

.\t  the  first  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

"Itesolved,  That  the  requirements  for 
graduation  from  a  schCK)l  or  department 
of  journalism  in  an  institution  belonging 
to  this  As.s(M-!ation  shall  l>e  the  .success¬ 
ful  comjdetion  of  at  lea.st  20  units  of 
profes.sional  cour.ses  in  newspaper  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing,  including  advertising, 
which  mu.st  consist  of  (1)  reporting,  6 
units;  (2)  cot>y- reading,  4  units;  (3) 
either  editorial  writing,  3  units,  or  .spe¬ 
cial  feature  writing,  3  units;  or  history 
and  princir>les  of  journalism,  2  units.” 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
A.s-sociation  that  laboratory  work  in 
journalism  should  include  publication  of 
a.‘.signed  work,  as  far  as  practicable.” 


OFFER  FOUR  COI  RSES 


Dean  .Alien,  of  Oregon,  to  Tearh  at 

Washington  During  Summer  Session. 

The  University  of  Wa.shingrton  will 
offer  four  courses  in  journalism  in  its 
.summer  session,  June  16  to  July  27,  as 
follows;  The  principles  of  news  writing, 
principies  of  advertising,  short  story, 
the  new'spaper,  with  emphasis  on  the 
editorial  side. 

News  writing  and  editorial  will  be  giv¬ 
en  by  Eric  W.  Allen,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon;  advertising  and  short  story  will 
be  given  by  E.  E.  Troxell,  Instructor  in 
advertising  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 


i-  ,i  f  assiSisssT- ■i.-twra  i  a  i 

NEWS  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS  OF  JOURNALISM  IN  THE 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Edited  by  CARL  H.  GETZ, 

Secretary,  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 

Joseph  S.  Smith. 


Profe.ssor  of  new'.spaper  and  trade-pa- 
Ijcr  journalism,  .Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  was  recently 
elected  vice-pre.sident  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Journali.sm. 


STUDENTS  EDIT  CITY  PAPER 


Ohio  Journalism  Students  Have  Charge 
of  Columbus  Citizen  for  Day. 

Thirty-one  students  in  the  department 
of  journalism  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
.sity  were  placed  in  complete  charge  of 
the  editorial  and  bu.sine.ss  sides  of  the 
t'olumbus  Citizen  la.st  Saturday,  and 
during  the  day  produced  the  usual  seven 
editions,  all  of  them  creditable. 

,The  entire  .seven  editions  were  put 
out  by  the  student.s,  who  received  no 
a.ssistance  from  memliers  of  the  regular 
staff.  All  of  the  work  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  of  those  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  was  done  by  the 
students. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  the  Ohio 
journalism  students  have  edited  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Citizen  for  a  day. 


Kansas  Offers  Summer  Work 
Courses  in  reporting  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  news  will  lie  offered  by  the 
University  of  Kans<is  during  the  coming 
six  weeks’  summer  ses.sion.  L.  N.  F7int, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism,  will  be  in  charge. 


.Abandon  Journalism  Work 
Because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver,  University  Park,  Col,, 
will  abandon  instruction  in  journalism 
beginning  with  the  academic  year  of 
1917-18. 


Newspaper  Week  Postponed 
“Newspaper  Week”  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  has  been  postponed  until  1918 
by  the  department  of  journalism  of  the 
University,  because  of  the  unsettled  con¬ 
ditions  occasioned  by  the  war. 


ATTACK  ON  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL 


Texas  Legislature  Says  Profession  is  for 
Men  Who  Were  Bom  Lazy. 

Strong  attacks  are  being  made  in 
the  Texas  Legi.slature,  now  in  special 
.sc.ssion  at  Austin,  on  the  University 
School  of  Journali.sm,  and  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  educational  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  sf'eking  to  abolish  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  work  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  all  appropriations  for  its  sup- 
I)ort  and  maintenance,  is  now  pend¬ 
ing.  Newspaper  men  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  are  generally  flocking  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  school  of  Journalism,  but 
among  the  other  members  there  are 
many  who  argue  that  that  department 
of  the  university  work  is  a  waste  of 
money. 

The  .strongest  attack  on  the  work  of 
the  school  of  journalism  and  those  at 
its  head  wp..s  made  by  Representative 
Tinner,  of  Hill  County,  who  charged 
that  “any  man  who  is  born  is  too  lazy 
to  work,  is  bound  to  be  a  journalist.” 

Among  tho.se  who  defended  the 
work  of  the  school  of  journalism  and 
I)aid  high  tribute  to  Dean  Will  M. 
Maye.s,  its  head,  were  Representative 
Yantis,  editor  of  the  Athens  (Texas) 
Review;  Smith,  of  Bastrop;  Thompson, 
of  Nacogdoches;  Thoma.son,  of  El  Paso; 
Davis,  of  Van  Zandt  and  Barry  Mil¬ 
ler,  of  Dallas. 


GRADUATES  MAKE  GOOD 


Former  Iowa  State  College  Students 

Achieve  Success  in  Class  Journalism, 

M.  G.  Kirkpatrick,  a  1916  Iowa  State 
College  graduate,  has  recently  become 
associate  editor  of  the  Farm  Journal, 
Philadelphia.  After  completing  his 
w'ork  in  agricultural  journalism,  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  became  farm  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  which  position  he 
relinquished  to  go  to  the  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal. 

'D.  R.  Collins,  managing  editor  of  the 
Iowa  State  Student  for  1916-1917  ha.s 
left  college  to  become  editor  of  the 
Delco  News,  the  service  magazine  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Delco  Farm  Lighting  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Other  Iowa  State  College  agricultural 
journalism  students  who  have  obtained 
positions  in  the  past  few  months  are 
E.  F.  Steuwe,  assi.stant  editor  of  Kim¬ 
ball’s  Dairy  Farmer;  W.  A.  Gordon, 
editor  of  the  Creamery  Journal;  Her¬ 
man  Steen,  as.sistant  editor  of  Prairie 
F'armer;  F.  A.  Koenig,  editor  of  the 
Wisconsin  Farmer;  Chester  A.  Goss, 
assistant  editor  of  Successful  Farming; 
C.  L.  Burlingham,  associate  editor  of 
Hoard’s  Dairyman;  F.  E.  McCray,  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  Wallace’s  Farmer; 
Floyd  Wambeam,  bulletin  editor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska;  Louise  Peck, 
household  editor  of  People’s  Popular 
Monthly;  and  George  W.  Iverson,  farm 
engineering  editor  of  the  Orange  Judd 
puhlications. 

A  man  that  can  write  a  really  in¬ 
teresting  diary  generally  doesn’t  keep 
one. 


NEWSPAPER  MUST  HAVE 
CONSTRUCTIVE  POLICY 


Kansas  Editor  Tells  Students  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Kansas  that 
the  Editor  of  To-day  Cannot  Be  Con¬ 
tent  Merely  with  Big  Circulation  and 
Good  Advertising  Business. 

George  W.  Marble,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune,  in  closing  a  three 
days’  lectureship  at  the  department  of 
journalism  in  the  University  of  Kansas 
this  week,  told  the  students  that  they 
need  not  count  on  any  real  satisfaction 
from  owning  their  own  papers  and  hav¬ 
ing  big  circulations  and  heavy  adver¬ 
tising  patronage  unless,  while  winning 
business  success,  they  also  did  some¬ 
thing  constructive  for  their  communi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  Marble’s  words  were  especially 
significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his 
new.spaper  colleagues  in  Kansas  and 
Mi.s.souri  give  him  credit  for  having  done 
a  wonderful  piece  of  community  service 
for  his  county  through  the  building  up 
of  the  dairying  industry.  A  condensary 
costing  $250,000  is  his  latest  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Three-day  lectureships  by  successful 
newspaper  writers  and  publishers  have 
been  a  feature  of  the  work  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  Kan.sas  this  year.  In  three  days 
the  visiting  editor  not  only  has  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  all  the  classes  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  but  forms  a  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  students,  mixes 
with  them  at  their  work  of  getting  out 
the  Daily  Kan.san,  and  gives  them  his 
“.slant”  on  problems  and  methods. 

Those  who  have  preceded  Mr.  Marble 
this  year  are  Charles  Dillon,  managing 
editor  of  the  Capper  Farm  Papers; 
Charles  M.  Harger,  magazine  writer  and 
editor  of  the  .Abilene  Reflector;  Fred 
Trigg,  political  writer  on  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  Leslie  Wallace,  editor  of 
the  Lamed  Tiller  and  Toiler. 


Friendship  is  a  bigger  factor  in  busi- 
ne.ss  to-day  than  ever  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world. 

Letters  to 
Successful 

Publishers 

— 

THE  OBSERVER 

Utica,  N.  Y.  - 

Dear  Friends: 

During  the  three  or  four 
years  of  our  business  re¬ 
lationship,  you  have  been 
asked  by  each  and  every 
one  of  our  competitors  to 
try  out  his  service  against 
ours. 

You  are  in  business  to 
get  results,  and  you  have 
tested  these  competing 
services.  The  fact  that 
you  have  rejected  ALL  in 
turn,  and  kept  ours,  gives 
us  real  pride  and  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

We  are  striving  to  make 
our  illustrated  news  mat¬ 
rix  and  feature  service 
100%  usable  and  efficient. 

We  try  to  make  thi  best 
matrices.  We  are  glad 
that  you  prefer  us  to 
others. 

Very  sincerely, 

The  Central  Press  Ass’n. 

I  New  York  and  Cleveland. 
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SAYS  PRESS  AGENT  IS 
SPECIALIZED  REPORTER 


E.  A.  Moree,  in  Address  at  Cincinnati, 
Contends  that  Much  Abused  Individ¬ 
ual  Has  Function  of  Real  Usefulness 
Old  Time  Space  Grabbing  Methods 
Obsolete — News  Values  the  Keynote. 

('INCINNATI,  May  11. — “The  social 
service  press  agent  who  thinks  that 
his  function  is  to  burglarize  space  from 
unwilling  newspapers,  who  believes 
that  he  must  devise  fantastic  stunts  to 
(li.sguise  his  purpose,  who  thinks  that 
l)ecause  newspapers  usually  uphold 
meritorious  movements,  they  are  a 
deathless  free  horse,  has  done  more 
liarm  to  the  cause  of  social  reform  pub¬ 
licity  than  all  reactionary  forces  com¬ 
bined.” 

In  the  above  statement  to-day  before 
the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Edward 
.V.  Moree,  of  New  York,  advisory  ex- 
I>ert  in  public  health  education,  indi¬ 
rectly  answered  a  question  he  had  pro¬ 
pounded,  “Why  is  a  Press  Agent?" 

“The  office  of  a  press  agerit  to-day 
would  be  better  described  by  the  term 
adviser  in  public  relatlon.s,”  said  Mr. 
Moree.  “It  should  be  his  function  to 
advise  against  much  of  the  publicity 
that  is  now  submerging  the  desks  of 
the  overworked  editor.  One  of  his  first 
duties  should  be  to  advise  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
pamphleteering  now  being  done  for  so¬ 
cial  service  organlzatlon.s,  and  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  display  advertising  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  Important  information  that  Is  not 
news. 

FINDING  PAID  PUBLICITY  PROFITABLE. 

“Propaganda  adverti.sing  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  thing.  All  kinds  pf  organi¬ 
zations  are  falling  into  line  and  are 
parading  before  the  public  in  paid-for 
display  type.  They  are  finding  that 
through  display  advertising  they  are 
reaching  thousands  where  their  pam¬ 
phlets  reached  hundreds,  and  doing  it 
at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  in  money 
and  labor. 

“Social  organizations  will  find  few 
newspapers  so  grasping  or  short-sight¬ 
ed  as  to  taboo  all  of  their  publicity 
merely  because  some  of  it  Is  paid  for, 
or  should  be  paid  for.  There  should  be 
a  sharp  line  drawn,  however,  against 
the  tommyrot  that  is  submitted  to 
newspapers  in  the  name  of  news. 

“We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  ubiquitous  press  agent.  Resolutions 
have  been  pas.sed  at  many  publishers’ 
conventions  declaring  the  publicity 
man  out  of  business.  Some  press 
agents  ought  to  go  out  of  business. 
There  Is  no  more  place  for  a  skunk  in 
a  rabbit’s  skin  in  the  publicity  business 
than  there  is  in  any  other  line.  News¬ 
paper  men  sometimes  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  classing  the  legitimate  advisers 
in  public  relations  with  the  old-time 
press  agent  with  false  whiskers.  Just 
as  long  as  the  United  States  mail  will 
accept  a  newp  story  for  distribution  to 
the  newspapers,  and  just  as  long  as 
editors  retain  the  power  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  print  all  suitable  contributions 
the  legitimate  press  agent  will  serve 
a  useful  purpose,  not  only  to  his  client 
but  also  to  the  newspapers. 

"His  usefulness  to  the  former  de¬ 
pends  upon  getting  away  from  the  old 
false-whiskered,  skunk-ln-a-rabblt-skln 
method;  his  usefulness  to  the  latter  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  degree  with  which  he 
becomes  a  specialized  reporter,  digging 
up  news  of  the  organization,  which  he 
serves." 


BUSINESS  PUBLISHERS  PROTEST 


Object  of  Special  Taxation  as  Proposal 
in  War  Revenue  Measure. 

A  meeting  of  editors  and  publishers 
of  New  York  business  newspapers  was 
held  at  the  Bankers’  Club,  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  at  which  were  present 
forty-one  editors  of  business  papers, 
representing  twenty-three  industries. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Colonel 
Chas  H.  Sherrill,  who  requested  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  business  press  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  New  York  National  Guard 
to  war  strength.  The  Colonel  stated 
that  about  10,000  recruits  would  be  nec¬ 
essary,  and  that  he  believed  that  with 
the  assistance  of  the  trade  press  these 
recruits  should  be  easily  secured. 

After  the  meeting,  David  Beecroft, 
chairman  of  the  editorial  conference  of 
the  New  York  Business  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Hon. 
Claude  Kltchin,  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  in 
part  as  follows: 

“Business  papers  representing  twen¬ 
ty-three  Industries  urge  that  business 
publishing  is  a  national  industry,  that 
it  should  be  taxed  on  profits  only,  that 


it  wishes  to  patriotically  assume  its 
equitable  proportion  of  war  taxation, 
but  that  it  should  not  be  singled  out  for 
special  taxation,  such  as  a  higher 
second-class  postage  rate;  that  such  a 
tax  strikes  at  the  fundamentals  of  this 
industry.  In  war  time  industries  must 
be  maintained,  not  destroyed.  To  tax 
our  profits  is  necessary,  but  do  not  de¬ 
stroy  our  ability  to  carry  on  our  busi¬ 
ness.” 


Maintain  your  enthu.sia.sm  and  .stimu¬ 
late  your  interest  in  your  business. 


Newspaper  Staff  Mobilized 

The  forces  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Republican  and  Times  have 
mobilized.  Under  the  direction  of  Ed 
Young,  care«taker  of  the  Republican 
and  Times  Building,  a  veteran  of  the 
Spanish- American  War,  they  will  drill 
every  afternoon  in  the  armory.  Re¬ 
porters  and  business  managers  will 
march  side  by  side  with  printers  and 
linotype  operators.  The  editorial  writer 
will  carry  a  rifie  in  the  same  rank  with 
the  print  shop  “devil.” 


FLAGS  THAT  ARE  WANTED 

“Our  Flag,”  of  cotton  bunting  in  fast  colors,  sewed  stripes,  3x5  feet, 
price  88  cents  (retail  value,  $2.50).  Same,  printed  stripes,  75  cents  in 
quantity  orders.  Six-foot  pole  and  rope,  25  cents  additional. 

Just  received  new  line  of  Silk  Flags.  IF/gxld  inches,  mounted  on  brown 
finished  stick  with  gold  spear  head,  30  cents  (retail  value,  75  cents).  Same, 
6x8  inches,  15  cents  (retail  value,  50  cents),  in  quantities. 

FLAG  PICTURE 

Beautifully  colored,  with  National  Anthem,  11x15  inches,  7  cents  m 
quantities  (retail  value,  25  cents). 

Klan  triiiis|iarpncie!i  Inches  for  uiitoinoliile  headlights.  $2.'i.20  per  1,000. 

All  Urices  for  Iniiiiedlate  Dellver.T.  Don't  dela.v.  Write  to-day  for  other  national 
novelties. 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN, 

1606  Heyworth  Building,  Chicago 


The 

Ault  ti  Wiborg  Company 

sT  NEW  YORK 


News  Ink 


57  Greene  St.  New  York  City 

Write  Us — 
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JASON  ROGERS  PREDICTS 
TWO-CENT  DAILY  PAPERS 

Increase  In  News  Print  Cost,  and  Ad¬ 
vances  in  Production  In  All  Depart¬ 
ments,  Demand  Strictest  Economy,  in 
Order  to  Circulate  More  Copies  with 
Less  Tonnage. 

“It  would  seem  that  nearly  all  the 
fond  notions  of  professional  journalist.s 
of  the  past  were  to  be  ruthlessly  dev¬ 
astated  and  thrown  overboard  by  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  makers,"  said  Jason 
Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
(Jlobe,  to  a  representative  of  Ths  Edit¬ 
or  AND  PUBUSHEK. 

"This  print  paper  situation,”  contin¬ 
ued  Mr.  Roger.s,  “has  upset  all  tradition¬ 
al  policies  and  reduced  the  newspaper 
business  to  hard  pan.  When  great 
one  cent  new.spaper3  like  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
the  Pittsburgh  Pre.ss,  and  others  of  the 
class  go  to  two  cents  a  copy  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  that  is  the  sane  course  to 
pursue. 

PREDICTED  TWO  CENT  NEWSPAPERS. 

“Two  years  ago  when  I  mentioned 
to  Victor  K  I^awson,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  the  possibility  of  all  our 
newspapers  going  to  two  cents  a  copy 
as  a  war  measure,  he  thougTi't  that  I 
was  crazy  to  Jhink  of  such  a  probabil¬ 
ity.  A  year  ago  when  I  mentioned  the 
thought  he  .said  it  was  worth  serious 
consideration.  On  Monday  the  Daiiy 
News  goes  to  two  cents. 

“Nearly  three  years  ago,  when  I 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  two  cent 
newspapers  to  S.  S.  Carvalho,  of  the 
Hearst  organization,  he  .said  I  was 
foolish  to  even  think  of  such  a  proba- 
liility.  To-day  the  New  York  .Journal 
has  joined  hands  with  me  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  get  the  other  newspapers  to  go 
to  two  cents. 

"I  don’t  iKiast  of  the.se  things  to 
prove  a  good  weather  prophet  or  the 
.seventh  .son  of  the  seventh  son,  but  ra¬ 
ther  to  indicate  that  I  felt  the  current 
long  before  others,  and  drawing  on 
past  exi>erienc«  as  a  guide  to  future 
events  prepared  for  the  approaching 
srtorm. 

“During  the  C'ivil  WAr  (1861-5)  our 
new.spapers  experienced  difficulties  .sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  to-day.  Then  the  price 
of  news  print  advanced  from  8  to  36 
c-ents  jier  pound  and  the  retail  price  of 
daily  papers  from  one  to  three  and 
four  cents  each. 

“I  look  for  two  cent  new.spapers  ev¬ 
erywhere,  and  if  the  war  continues  for 
another  two  or  three  years,  for  three 
and  four  cent  daily  newspapers.  If  ad¬ 
vertising  falls  off,  and  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  .so,  the  new.spapers  will 
lie  compelled  to  jia.s.s  more  of  their 
cost  of  production  on  to  their  readers. 

“Viewing  the  situation  from  the  out- 
.side,  I  cannot  see  any  material  .sav¬ 
ing  in  print  paper  consumption  in  the 
way  the  Philadelphia  newspapers  ap¬ 
plied  it.  All  newspapers  claim  that  the 
loss  in  .sales  has  been  very  slight,  while 
observation  seems  to  indicate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  much  larger  newspapers 
than  formerly. 

“The  other  evening  whiie  passing 
through  Philadelphia  on  the  train  to 
Washington  I  was  amazed  to  see  how 
iiig  and  fat  all  the  afternoon  newspa¬ 
pers  had  grown.  Pages  of  pictures 
and  other  spread  eagle  signs  seemed  to 
tie  practiced  to  show  the  people  that 
they  were  now  getfing  a  full  two  cent 
newspaiier  Instead  of  the  former  one 
cent  ones." 

MUST  CUT  DOWN  SIZES. 

“If  we  are  going  to  two  cents  to  re¬ 
duce  circulations  and  help  conserve 
the  paper  supply  of  the  country  we 


must  seek  to  hold  down  the  size  of  the 
newspapers  to  present  proportions. 
Increased  revenue  from  circulation  while 
very  interesting  should  be  but  a  small 
factor  in  the  equation. 

“As  1  looked  over  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers,  and  those  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  I  could  not  help  but  be 
impressed  with  the  continued  profli¬ 
gacy  of  their  use  of  print  paper.  I 
would  undertake  to  show  almost  any 
one  of  them  how  they  could  save  from 
one  to  four  pages  a  day  without  loss 
of  prestige  or  circulation. 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the 
New  York  Globe  is  even  75  per  cent 
effective  in  efficiency  or  economy  in 
paper  compared  with  what  we  could 
do  in  cooperation  with  our  competitors, 
but  we  can  simply  discount  those  papers 
I  looked  at  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Washington. 

MORE  PAPERS,  LESS  PAGES. 

"For  example  take  the  months  of 
April  in  1916  and  1917.  In  1916  our 
average  daily  print  was  228,402  and  net 
sale  191,418.  In  1917  cur  print  averaged 
215,439,  while  our  sale  was  212,551. 
Thirteen  thousand  less  printed  per  day 
and  20,000  more  sold. 

“During  April  1916  we  printed  a  total 
of  450  pages  while  in  1917  we  printed 
only  380  pages.  We  cut  the  amount  of 
reading  matter  from  223  in  1916  to 
176  pages  in  1917. 

“In  spite  of  the  higher  price  of 
print  paper  our  paper  bill  for  the 
month  of  April  reckoned  at  83.10 
mill  is  only  $2,000  greater  than  for 
April,  1916.  Based  on  the  $2.50  mill 
price  under  the  plan  effected  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  which 
we  signed,  the  actual  cost  of  paper 
used  during  April.  1917  will  lie  $4,200 
less  than  the  year  before. 

“The  increased  revenue  from  circu¬ 
lation  including  receipts  from  enlarged 
circulation  and  the  two  cent  price  to 
all  readers  outside  of  Greater  New  York 
amounted  to  $4,400  for  the  month. 

“These  flgures  would  seem  to  provide 
a  hand.some  start  toward  meeting  other 
increased  costs  of  doing  business  under 
war  condition.s.  They  merely  show 
what  can  be  done  by  a  newspaper,  re- 
gardle.ss  of  competitive  conditions. 

“By  the  elimination  lof  nearly  all 
leads  thromgh  the  entire  new.spaper, 
the  lengthening  of  the  columns  four 
lines  by  reducing  cross  rules  and  run¬ 
ning  head.s,  the  use  of  two-em  cut 
off  rules  instead  of  four  and  six  point 
ones  where  absolutely  essential  we 
have  saved  columns  of  waste  space. 

“If  the.se  reforms  and  economies  had 
re.sulted  in  the  loss  of  circulation  or 
'‘aming.s.  that  would  lie  one  thing 
worthv  of  .sc*rious  confederation  before 
aprdying  them,  but  they  have  not.  Our 
spac-e  showing  in  adverti.sing  is  .slightly 
down,  but  the  net  earnings  are  up. 

“Regardless  of  whether  there  is  a 
paper  shortage  or  not,  I  am  confident 
♦hat  if  all  the  larger  newspapers  of 
the  country  would  but  apply  the  larger 
part  of  the  economies  we  have  done, 
they  would  i»e  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  results. 

“A  year  ago  we  thought  we  were 
doing  business.  To-day  we  are  doing 
more  business  and  selling  more  news¬ 
papers  and  yet  keeping  within  our 
Paper  consumption  from  200  to  .300 
tons  per  month  under  last  year. 

To  Hear  Billy  Sunday 
On  Wednesday  evening.  May  16,  the 
employees  of  the  New  York  World  will 
visit  the  tabernacle  and  hear  the  Rev. 
William  Sunday  preach.  Seats  to  the 
numlier  of  350  have  lieen  allotted  to 
the  World  folks  for  this  occasion. 


RICHARD  W.  KNOTT  OF 
THE  LOUISVILLE  POST 

(ContinuvA  from  page  5) 

under  which  Douisville  continues  to 
operate.  He  has  made  it  a  rule  that 
the  Evening  Po.st  shall  di.scuss  and 
meet  every  political  question  that  may 
arise,  and  the  Evening  Post  has  thus 
been  in  the  thick  of  every  contest, 
whether  that  contest  has  related  to 
political,  .sociological,  or  business  mat¬ 
ters.  These  contests  have  included 
evpry  effort  that  has  been  made  to  im¬ 
prove  local  conditions  through  the 
proper  exten.sion  and  regulation  of  pub¬ 
lic  utilities:  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  administration  of  criminal  jus¬ 
tice;  to  purify  elections  and  to  improve 
methods  of  taxation. 

In  the  course  of  the  conte.st  over  crim¬ 
inal  court  procedure,  Mr.  Knott  figured 
in  the  most  widely  advertised  press  trial 
ever  held  in  Kentucky,  when  he  and 
the  Post  were  indicted  for  exposing  the 
evils  of  a  notorious  .saloon.  This  ca.se, 
known  as  the  “Sharkey”  trial,  attract¬ 
ed  as  much  attention  as  any  ever  heard 
in  Kentucky,  and  resulted,  in  the  end, 
in  the  mo.st  complete  and  sweeping  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  paper  and  its  editor. 

HELPS  GITDB  PUBLIC  AFE'AIRS. 

No  review  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Knott 
would  be  complete  without  reference  to 
a  point  especially  interesting  to  those 
engaged  in  newspaper  publication. 
During  the  forty  years  of  his  career, 
Mr.  Knott  has  done  more  than  help 
guide  the  civic  affairs  and  public 
thought  in  a  large  city  in  a  prosperous 
State — more  than  impress  his  own  per- 
.sonality  upon  all  who  have  met  him  or 
have  followed  his  discussions  of  public 
questions  in  the  columns  of  his  news¬ 
paper.  He  has  created  an  organization 
and  trained  his  assistants,  so  that  his 
ideas,  his  ideals,  and  his  methods  con¬ 
tinue  in  operation  without  his  immedi¬ 
ate  guidance,  ju.st  as  they  would  oper¬ 
ate  it  he  were  present. 

Mr.  Knott,  in  a  recent  letter,  set  forth 
his  own  idea  of  what  a  newspaper 
should  lie,  in  the  following  terms: 

HIGH  JOURNALISTIC  IDEAUS. 

“The  Evening  Post  .should  be  a  little 
higher  than  the  bench,  a  little  .stronger 
than  any  party  organizaition.  The  men 
who  direct  it  should  have  an  instinct  for 
ju.stice — a  sixth  sense.  They  have  each 
day  to  decide  more  important  cases  than 
come  before  courts,  and  they  mu.st  de¬ 
cide  them  upon  ex-partc  testimony. 
They  mu.st  almost  in.stantly  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  case,  and  if  their  judgment 
is  not  warped,  if  their  .selfish  interests 
or  their  ambitions  do  not  influence  them, 
they  will  lie  able  to  do  justice  in  nine 
ca-ses  out  of  ten.  They  will  occa.sionally 
make  mistakes.  Then  they  must  be 
prepared  to  rectify  them.  They  mu.st 
have  confidence  in  their  own  judgment, 
but  no  pride  of  opinion  that  prevents 
the  reparation  of  a  wrong  or  the  re¬ 
versal  of  any  judgment. 

"The  Evening  Post  should  lie  a  part 
of  every  good  work  in  the  State,  the 
advocate  of  every  good  cause,  the  de¬ 
fender  of  every  oppressed  individual, 
as  ready  to  protect  the  humblest  from 
the  oppre.s.sion  of  the  mighty  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  mighty  from  the  assaults  of 
the  mob.  It  must  be  independent,  but 
not  neutral.  It  must  lie  aggressively 
independent.  It  must  lie  militant.  It 
mu.st  challenge  evil — evildoing  and  evil¬ 
doers — before  they  take  the  aggres.sive. 
It  mu.st  lie  generous  to  its  own  allies 
and  just  to  its  political  opponent.s.  It 
must  lie  independent  of  all  Influeiu'es, 
making  enough  money  to  maintain  its 
indefiendence,  but  not  enough  to  make 


those  in  its  control  rotten  rich,  so  that 
they  become  indolent  or  indifferent.  It 
must  be  a  public  institution  rather  than 
a  piece  of  private  property;  devoted,  first 
of  all,  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare 
of  the  city.  State,  and  nation. 

“So  organized  and  so  established,  it 
would  work  for  a  pure  ballot,  absolutely 
fair  elections,  for  merit  and  merit  only 
in  the  public  service,  for  a  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing  standard  of  education,  for  bet¬ 
ter  roads.  It  would  exact  justice  from 
great  corporations,  and  it  would  fight  to 
see  that  justice  was  done  them.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  would  grow  in  behalf  of  all  of 
those  things  that  make  first  for  the 
comfort  of  the  masses  and  then  for  their 
pleasure,  their  advancement,  their  edu¬ 
cation,  striving  to  make  the  beautiful 
things  of  life  common  and  the  common 
things  of  life  beautiful. 

“The  Post  is  an  Institution,  and  the 
men  who  are  responsible  for  it  are  com¬ 
rades.  It  has  lieen  subject  to  many 
danger.s,  and  it  has  passed  through  most 
of  them,  because  we  all  have  stood  to¬ 
gether.  The  Post  does  not  belong  to 
the  stockholders  alone.  After  its  first 
obligation  to  the  public,  it  has  obliga¬ 
tions  to. the  men  about  me  who  have 
so  heartily  supported  me,  even  when 
believing  that  I  was  reckless  and  un¬ 
wise.” 

That  represents  what  Mr.  Knott  has 
himself  sought  unwearyingly  to  actom- 
plish,  and  accounts  for  his  success  and 
the  eminence  he  has  attained,  not  only 
at  home,  but  in  the  new.spaper  life  of 
the  country  at  large. 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

C.  Fostek  Browning  is  now  a  member 
of  the  copy  staff  of  George  W.  EMwards 
&  Company  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Browning  was  formerly  of  the  Richard 
A.  Foley  advertising  agency. 

A.  W.  Brownell,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  Hearst's  Magazine.  He 
was  formerly  with  Motor  Boating,  New 
York. 

C.  W.  Cambridge  has  been  appointed 
advertising  and  pubiiclty  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Universal  Film  Corpor¬ 
ation.  He  was  formerly  with  Smith, 
Denne  &  Moore,  Toronto  advertising 
agents,  and  since  with  W.  A.  Bach. 

J.  F.  Obbrwinder,  of  the  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  St.  Louts,  Is  Captain  of 
('ompany  K  of  the  new  Fifth  Missouri 
Regiment,  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Oberwinder 
is  the  general  director  of  the  St.  Louis 
Convention  Committee  of  the  A.  A. 
C.  W. 

J.  Clarke,  formerly  general  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune  and  Express 
and  the  Scripps’  Northwest  list  of  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  made  Pacific  Coast 
representative  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  news¬ 
papers,  with  headquarters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

L.  R.  Alwood,  formerly  of  the  Banker- 
Martin  Company,  Detroit  advertising 
agency,  has  joined  the  forces  of  the 
Joseph  Mack  Printing  Co.,  of  Detroit. 

Fred  A.  Berry  has  been  appointed 
Western  manager  of  the  David  C.  Cook 
Publishing  Co.,  Elgin,  111.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago. 

A.  G.  Tuthill  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Sargent  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mr.  Tuthill  was  formerly  for  four  years 
with  the  contract,  sales  and  service  de¬ 
partment  of  Ru.ssell  &  Erwin  Mfg.,  Co., 
of  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Kennetth  Bancroft  has  lieen  appoint¬ 
ed  a^ertising  manager  of  Forest  and 
Stream.  He  was  formerly  associated 
with  Hugh  McAtamney. 

Leo  j.  Abrams  has  been  made  foreign 
adverti.sing  manager  of  'the  Chicago 
Herald,  succeeding  George  F.  Hartford. 
Mr.  Hartford  is  now  vice-president  of 
the  Home  Life.  Mr.  Abrams  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Chicago  Journal  and 
the  St.  Louis  Star. 

J.  M.  P.  SouDER,  Jr.,  has  been  made 
advertising  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Railway  Company.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  George  F.  Ingram,  who  has 
'become  District  Pas.senger  Agent  at* 
Philadelohla. 

L.  F.  McCarty  has  l)een  made  adver¬ 
ti.sing  manager  of  Rheinstrom  Bros., 
Cincinnati.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Martin  V.  Kelly  Co.,  Toledo. 

Louis  Bobbb,  advertising  manager  of 
Koch  &  Co.,  New  York,  told  the  ad¬ 
vertising  class  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton 
High  School  a  few  nights  ago  how  de¬ 
partment-store  copy  is  prepared. 

F.  A.  Ensign,  the  Pittsburgh  adver¬ 
tising  agent,  has  taken  larger  quarters, 
and  is  now  located  in  the  Union  Arcade. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  the  advertising 
business  in  Pittsburgh  for  twenty  years, 
specializing  on 'financial  accounts. 

Harry  O.  Latham,  of  Chicago,  has 
located  in  New  York  and  will  become 
secretary  of  Motor  Life.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  Western  manager  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  and  is  succeeded  in  that  position 
by  Malcolm  G.  Rollins,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  Vanity  Fair., 

Kenneth  G.  Cloud,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Advance  Automobile  Acces¬ 
sories  Corporation,  Chicago,  has  be¬ 
come  associated  with  the  Charles  H. 
Touzalln  Agency.  It  is  also  announced 
that  the  Touzalin  Agency  has  added  to 
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its  staff  J.  D.  Grant,  formerly  of  the 
Thomas  B.  Jeffrey  Company,  and  H.  P. 
Stone,  formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  Marquette  Cement  Company. 

The  B.  F.  Kirtland  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago,  announces  that  the 
name  has  been  changed  to  the  Kirt- 
land-Engel  Company.  This  change  in 
no  way  affects  the  holdings  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  F.  L.  Engel,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  having  been  in  charge 
of  the  business  since  the  death  of  B. 
F.  Kirtland  two  years  ago. 

Rex  Case  has  joined  the  Fred  M.  Ran¬ 
dall  Advertising  Company,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  writing  copy  for  a  number  of 
large  accounts  controlled  by  that 
agency. 

H.  A.  Ahern,  advertising  manager  of 
the  New'  York  Evening  Post,  announces 
that  on  May  19  that  newspaper  is  to 
i.ssue  a  special  edition  devoted  to  “How 
and  Where  to  Spend  Decoration  Day.” 

Jules  B.  Schloss  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  service,  merchandising, 
and  development  branches  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram. 

Jesse  Wineburgh,  president  of  the 
New  York  City  Advertising  Company, 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  has  received  permis¬ 
sion  from  Justice  J.  Addison  Young  to 
change  the  spelling  of  his  name  to  Win- 
burn,  assigning  as  his  rea-son  the  fact 
that  the  German  form  was  both  dis¬ 
tasteful  and  misleading,  because  of  his 
complete  sympathy  with  the  Allied 
cause. 

H.  S.  Butler,  of  the  Mumm-Romei 
advertising  agency,  addressed  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  Advertising  Club  recently 
on  “Business  Conditions  in  War  Times," 
contending  that  there  will  be  no  chance 
of  business  slowing  down  in  this  coun¬ 
try  during  the  fighting  period. 

J.  N.  P.  SouDER  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co.,  Market 
and  12th  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Louis  A.  Jacob  has  lieen  appointed 
superintendent  of  advertising  for  the 
Texas  Oil  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
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York  city. 

Edward  J.  W.  Proffitt,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agent  of  Providence,  has  been 
named  by  the  Council  for  National  De¬ 
fence  to  inve.stigate  and  report  any  in¬ 
stances  in  that  city  of  unlawful  hoard¬ 
ing  of  foodstuffs  and  fuel,  or  of  specu¬ 
lation  in  the.se  commodities,  which 
would  artificially  boo.st  prices  or  re¬ 
strict  di.stribution. 


The  man  who  never  puts  off  until  to¬ 
morrow  a  thing  that  can  possibly  be 
done  to-day.  Is  the  personification  of 
prejiaredness. 
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the  sky  is  the  limit  when  it  comes  to 
genuine  humor. 

The  service  is  furnished  in  mat  form, 
three,  3-coIumn  mats  per  week,  or 
six,  "  "  “ 

Le'  us  send  you  proofs 

World  Color  Prioring  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
EatabBshed  1900  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MINNESOTA 


TRIBUNE,  Mornluf  and  Evening. .  .Minneapolis 


HERALD  REPUBLICAN  . Salt  Lake  Oty 


MISSOURI 


VIRGINIA 


POST-DISPATCH . St.  Louis 

Dally  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  tbe  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

Tbe  POST-DISPATCH  sells  mors  papers  In 
St.  Louis  every  day  In  tba  year  than  there  are 
homes  In  the  city. 

Circulation  entire  year,  1916: 


Sunday  average  . 856,193 

Dally  average  . 204,201 


DAILY  news-record  . Harrlaoobni 

In  tbe  famons  Vallty  of  Va.  only  papar  I 
the  richest  Agrlcnltnral  County  In  United  Statei 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTBIXIOBNCBR  . SaattU 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  publishers  guarantee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  Investigation. 


_ NEBRASKA _ 

FRBIE  PRBSSE  (Clr.  128.384) . Lincoln 


ILLINOIS  new  YORK 


SKANDINAVBN 


Chicago  BnELI.KTTINO  DRU.A  SERA . New  York 
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GOLD  LIBERTY  STATUE 
FOR  MARSHALL  JOFFRE 


New  York  World  Presented  Replica  of 
RarthoIdiV  Famous  Statue  to  the  Hero 
of  the  Marne,  in  Presence  of  Fifty 
Thousand  People  in  f^entral  Park. 
Thursday  Morning. 

Fifty  thousand  people  witnessed  the 
presentation  of  a  gold  replica  of  the 
I,n>erty  Statue  to  Marshal  Joffre,  by 
the  people  of  New  York  through 
the  New  York  World,  in  Central  Park 
Thursday,  May  10.  Twenty  thousand 
school  children,  white  bloused,  with 
tri-colored  sashes  and  Liberty  caps, 


<lou)  Replica  of  I^ikmity  Statue  Pke- 
sENTEi)  TO  .Marshal  Joffre. 

waved  flags  and  cheered,  while  the 
crowd.s  that  surrounded  them  stormed 
the  hero  of  the  Marne  with  huzzas. 
The  field  where  the  presentation  took 
place  was  ablaze  with  the  stars  and 
sfrii>es  and  the  flag  of  the  French  re¬ 
public. 

The  amphitheatre  formed  in  the  rock- 
ribbed"  slope  of  the  North  Meadow  of 
the  park  was  the  point  selected  for  the 
pre.si-ntation.  .Vccompanied  by  soldiers. 
Marshal  Joffre  apiieared  with  his  aides. 
•Mayor  Mitchel,  Ralph  Pulitzer,  of  the 
.N<  iv  York  World;  and  the  sub-commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Mayor’s  Committee,  on  a 
leatform  erected  in  the  field.  Here  the 
golden  replica  of  Bartholdi’s  statue, 
■'Lilierty  Enlightening  the  World,”  for 
which  the  New  York  World  raised  the 
funds  to  build  the  pedestal  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  was  given  to  the 
famous  French  soldier.  Below  the  stand 
stood  fourteen  men  from  the  French 
crul.ser  that  convoyed  the  Commission 
to  the  United  States.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  speech  was  made  by  Charles  M. 
Lincoln,  managing  editor  of  the  World, 
who  .said: 

"It  is  a  pleasure,  .sir,  to  give  to  you 
ibis  token  and  tribute  from  the  peo- 
l)le  of  New  York,  with  their  affection 
and  admiration,  and  with  their  ever¬ 
lasting  gratitude  for  the  glorious  work 
which  you  have  done  for  the  lilierty 
of  the  world.” 

Replying  in  Franth,  .Vlar.shal  Joffre 
said: 

marshal  joffre's  replt. 

"I  am  delighted  to  accept  this  magnl- 
llc-ent  memento,  which  represents  the 


ideal  of  American  democracy  and  that 
of  French  democracy  as  well.  I  am  glad 
it  came  from  the  people. 

“I  \vi.sh  particularly  to  express  my 
sense  of  the  generous  .sprit  with  which 
the  New  York  World  has  promoted  this 
kindly  thought  in  my  behalf — and 
through  me,  of  course,  to  the  armies 
of  France. 

“It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  find 
a  great  newspaper  like  the  World  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  people  of 
this  grreat  city  and  so  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstanding  and  representing  its  sen¬ 
timent. 

"I  thank  the  World  for  this  delight¬ 
ful  remembrance  which  it  has  borne 
to  me,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  that  I 
am  thanking  the  people  of  New  York, 
from  whom  the  gift  is  brought,  as  well.” 


bk;  inijlstrial  edition 


Monday  Portland  Telegram  Carried  Six¬ 
ty  Pages  and  Sold  for  Five  Cents. 

The  'Portland,  Ore.,  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  for  .Monday,  April  16,  contains 
the  ,\'oi-thwe.st  Industrial  edition,  being 
the  40th  anniver.sary  num'ber,_  The 
Monday  edition  con.sisted  of  60  pages  of 
4  sections.  The  Northwest  Industrial 
edition  con.sisted  of  sections  3  and  4, 
and  was  rich  in  adverti.sing.  The  lead¬ 
ing  articles  were:  “Center  of  Lumber 
Production  now  in  Northwestern 
States,”  “The  Marketing  of  Lumber 
Now  Calls  for  Scientific  Salesmanship,” 
“Six  I.arge  Plants  Are  Now  Operating 
in  the  Sister  States  of  the  Northwest, 
Making  Paper,”  “Lumbering  Third  as 
Source  of  tonnage  for  the  Railroads,” 
“Big  Meet  of  Ships  Now  Building  in 
Pacific  Yards,”  etc. 

The  Telegram  was  established  on 
April  16,  1877.  J.  E.  Wheeler  is  pres¬ 
ident,  L.  It.  Wheeler,  vice-president, 
John  F".  Carroll,  secretary  and  publish¬ 
er.  The  paper  is  represented  in  the 
foreign  advertising  field  by  the  Wil¬ 
liams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co. 


Brief  Strike  of  Carrier  Boys 
The  carrier  boys  in  the  employ  of  the 
Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Press  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Telegram  and  the 
1^‘ader,  celebrated  May  Day  by  going 
on  strike  for  increased  wages  for  city 
delivery,  the  proposition  being  that  all 
carriers,  regardless  of  routes,  should 
get  3  cents  for  each  paper.  After  a 
couple  of  hours’  delay  the  boys  were 
induced  to  return  to  work  on  promise 
of  a  concession  later.  Meanwhile  auto 
delivery  of  papers  was  begun  and  was 
continued  until  sixteen  of  the  nine¬ 
teen  regular  carriers  resumed  work. 
Some  of  the  boys  claimed  the  recent  In- 
iTease  in  subscription  rates  was  some¬ 
thing  they  should  share  In,  while  others 
a.s.serted  the  main  trouble  was  that  their 
patrons  did  not  pay  regularly  every 
week. 


Curbing  Newspaper  Thieves 
.Milwaukee  distributers  of  newspa¬ 
pers  have  for  some  time  past  been  an¬ 
noyed  by  boy  thieves  who  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  stealing  papers  In  wholesale 
lots,  often  running  up  into  the  hun¬ 
dreds.  Municipal  Judge  J.  C.  Karel 
announces  that  any  boy  hereafter 
caught  stealing  papers  will  be  severe¬ 
ly  dealt  with.  This  announcement  was 
delivered  after  the  conviction  of  Sam 
Holzman,  who  sells  papers  at  Third  and 
State  Streets,  on  a  charge  of  stealing 
papers  at  12th  and  Walnut  Streets. 
Holzman  was  placed  on  probation  for 
.slit  months  and  deprived  of  the  right  to 
sell  papers  during  that  period. 


CIRCULATORS  POSTPONE 
ATLANTA  CONVENTION 


President  J.  M.  Schmid  Calls  Off  Annual 

Meeting  of  I.  C.  M,  A.,  Because  of 

Prospect  of  Small  Attendance — Enlist¬ 
ments  and  Pressure  of  War  Conditions 

Responsible  for  Action. 

The  news  comes  from  Indianapolis 
that  the  nineteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association,  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  12,  13,  and  14,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Piedmont  Hotel,  has 
been  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  board 
of  directors  on  account  of  the  war.  The 
board^  came  to  this  conclusion  after  re¬ 
ceiving  advices  from  President  J.  M. 
Schmid,  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  that 
information  in  his  possession  indicated 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
membership  would  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion,  due  to  enlistments,  of  circulation 
employees  of  many  newspapers  and  to 
the  possible  further  depletion  of  depart¬ 
ments  by  conscription.  Circulation  man¬ 
agers  felt  reluctant  to  assume  the  risk 
of  lieing  absent  from  their  desks  during 
trying  times. 

The  Atlanta  entertainment  committee, 
of  which  John  U.  Simmons,  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  is  chairman,  has  advised  President 
Schmid  that  the  city  of  Atlanta  will  wel¬ 
come  the  Association  any  time  it  shall 
convene. 

INDEFINITELY  POSTPONED. 

Since  the  last  meeting,  held  in  Grand 
Rapids  last  year,  circulation  managers 
have  been  confronted  by  many  perplex¬ 
ing  problems,  due  to  the  print  paper 
situation  and  the  general  high  cost  of 
other  materials  which  have  entered  into 
the  newspaper  business.  AH  these  ques¬ 
tions  were  to  have  been  discussed.  These 
necessarily  must  be  laid  aside  for  fu¬ 
ture  consideration. 

The  convention,  which  is  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  president,  may  be  post¬ 
poned  until  after  the  war  and  all  of¬ 
ficers  will  remain  in  power  until  their 
successors  are  elected. 

OFFICERS  OP  ASSOCIATION. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are: 
President,  J.  M.  Schmid,  the  News,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. ;  first  v>ce-president,  I. 
L'.  Sears,  the  Times,  Davenport,  la.; 
second  vice-president,  J.  R.  Taylor,  the 
Press,  Grand  Raiiids,  Mich.;  secretary- 
trea.surer,  James  A.  Mathews,  the 
Times,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 

Board  of  directors:  James  McKernan, 
the  World,  New  York;  E.  S.  Dobson, 
lictroit,  Mich.;  X.  G.  Lincoln,  Post- Dis¬ 
patch,  St.  Ixiuis,  Mo.;  T.  J.  Kavanaugh, 
the  News,  Dayton,  O. ;  Harold  Hough, 
Star-Telegram,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  W.  L. 
.\rgue,  the  Star,  Toronto,  ('anada;  J.  H. 
Miller,  t’hronicle-Telegraph,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  James  R.  Henderson,  the  Gazette, 
Montreal,  (’anada,  and  D.  B.  G.  Rose, 
the  Post,  Ivouisville,  Ky. 


Examiner's  Big  Flag 

The  immen.se  American  flag  which 
was  manufactured  in  San  Francisco  to 
the  order  to  the  Examiner  and  hoisted 
upon  a  steel  cable  extending  across 
Market  Street,  has  been  found  too  pon¬ 
derous  to  suspend  continuously  in  the 
prevailing  windy  weather.  It  will  here¬ 
after  be  displayed  only  on  special  oc¬ 
casions.  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
the  Examiner’s  fiag  is  the  largest  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  in  the  United  States.  It  is  130 
feet  long  and  75  feet  wide.  Each  striiie 
is  5^  feet  wide  and  the  diameter  of 
each  star  is  30  inches.  The  flag  weighs 
300  pounds. 


HANDS  ACROSS  THE  BORDER 


Canadian  Circulators  Welcome  Thiir 
American  Brothers  as  AUies. 

Indianapolis,  May  9.  —  A  letter  ap¬ 
proving  the  action  of  the  United  States 
in  declaring  war  on  Germany,  written 
by  representatives  of  the  Canadian  sei  - 
tion  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  A.ssociation,  has  been  n-- 
ceived  here  by  J.  M.  Schmid,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association.  The  letter  was 
dated  at  Toronto.  It  says: 

“Now  that  the  United  States  has 
joined  the  partnership  of  democratic 
nations  in  the  unselfish  struggle  to 
overthrow  a  sinister  conspiracy  again-st 
liberty,  justice,  and  right,  we  cordially 
and  fraternally  welcome  our  American 
brotherhood  as  real  friends  and  valua¬ 
ble  allies  to  cooperate  with  the  (Cana¬ 
dian  section  of  our  Association  in  all 
that  may  help  to  vindicate  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  which  our  respta-- 
tive  nations  commonly  uphold  and 
represent. 

“We  appreciate  and  approve  the  de¬ 
liberate  and  determined  action  which 
the  United  States  has  now  taken,  and 
recognize  the  exalted  and  dignified  sen¬ 
timents  contained  in  your  President’s 
statement,  and  the  practical  legislation 
proposed  by  the  United  States  War  De¬ 
partment. 

“We  beg  to  assure  you  that  we  are 
right  with  you,  as  we  feel  you  will  be 
with  us,  in  helping  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  successful  conclusion  for  the  several 
nations  now  fighting  against  the  (Cen¬ 
tral  Powers  and  that  a  lasting  peace 
for  humanity  will  ensue. 

“Our  brothers  of  Montreal  and  prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec,  we  are  confident,  will 
endorse  the  sentiments  which  we  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  expressing  to  the 
International  Association  of  Circulation 
Managers  of  America.” 

The  letter  was  signed  by  R.  A.  Mc- 
Cleary,  of  the  Globe;  W.  J.  Darby,  the 
Mail  and  Empire;  John  Lang,  the 
World;  William  Elder,  the  Telegram; 
P.  D.  Beasley,  the  News,  and  William 
Argue,  the  Star. 


Put  on  Non-Returnable  Basis 

The  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Daily  Sun,  an  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventists,  ha.s 
been  placed  on  a  non-returnable  basis. 
Its  notice  says:  “In  cooperation  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  which  is  endeavoring  to  so  ad- 
■just  the  news  print  situation  that  no 
paper  in  this  country  will  bo  forc¬ 
ed  out  of  business  by  reason  of  the  pa¬ 
per  shortage,  the  Westerly  Sun  will,  be¬ 
ginning  Sunday,  April  1,  discontinue 
the  ‘return  privilege’  to  newsdealers  and 
carriers.” 


Promoting  Food  Production 
The  Springfield  (Maas.)  Union  and 
tho  New  Bedford  Standard  carry  a 
special  page  in  their  Sunday  issues  de¬ 
voted  to  back-yard  gardening.  The 
matter  is  prepared  by  the  students  in 
rural  journalism  of  the  Massachusett.-< 
Agricultural  College,  and  covers  about 
all  pha-ses  of  practical  gardening  work. 
The.se  new.spapers  carry,  al.so,  full  pages 
of  appropriate  adverti.sing  in  connection 
with  the  feature. 


Winners  to  Enter  Mail  Marathon 

,  The  Pittsburgh  Press  held  a  big  cham¬ 
pionship  athletic  meet  last  Saturday,  the 
s<-hoolscnd  individuals  of  western  Penn- 
.sylvania  entering  in  large  number, 
(’irculation  Manager  W.  S.  Haddock  an¬ 
nounces  a  Marathon  on  May  5,  and  the 
three  men  standing  highest  will  be  sent 
by  the  Pre.ss  to  the  Now  York  Mall 
Marathon,  to  lie  held  on  May  12. 
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ADVANCE  IN  RATES  IS^ 
APPROVED  BY  READERS 


Deratur,  III.,  Newspapers  Raise  Rates  to 
Subscribers,  Losing  only  Slight  Num¬ 
ber  in  Distribution,  and  Are  Rapidly 
Building  Bark  to  the  Old  Point  — 
People  Willing  to  Pay  New  Rates. 

The  Decatur  (111.)  Review  raised  rate.s 
from  10  to  15  cents  a  week  on  April  22. 
The  price  of  single  copies  was  advanced 
to  3  cents,  and  mail  .subscriptions  to  $6 
a  year.  At  the  time  of  the  raise,  only 
"  I)er  cent,  of  the  Review’s  distribution 
was  through  the  mail,  the  other  93 
per  cent,  going  by  carrier,  was  not 
paid  in  advance,  and  couid  have  been 
.stopped  by  the  readers  had  they  desir¬ 
es!  to  do  so.  The  loss  in  circulation  at 
the  outset  was  only  11  per  cent.,  and 
the  figure  is  gradually  returning  to  nor¬ 
mal.  It  is  expected  by  the  manage- 
eiient  that  the  Review  will  have  clo.sed 
the  gap  and  returned  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  it  enjoyed  before  the  raise  in  price 
went  into  effect,  due  to  increased  sales, 
caused  by  war  news.  That  the  people 
are  willing  to  pay  the  new  rates  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that_  after  eight 
(lays  at  the  increa.sed  price,  the  mini¬ 
mum  circulation  was  12,561,  compared 
with  14,044  for  April,  1916,  or  a  lo.ss 
of  only  1,483.  As  in  the  case  of  larger 
newspapers  in  more  populous  centres, 
since  the  advance  there  has  been  a 
steady  return  toward  normal,  the  num- 
l)er  of  copies  sold  each  day  at  the 
new  rate  being  in  excess  of  that  dis- 
po.sed  of  on  the  previous  day.  The 
management  expects  to  recover  all  the 
lo.st  ground  by  the  end  of  May.  The 
new  rates  it  was  explained  to  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  Review,  were  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  rea.son  of  the  advance  of  every¬ 
thing  entering  into  production  co.sts. 
June  1,  the  Review  will  adopt  the  .stan¬ 
dard  eight-page  .size  recomme'nded  by 
the  A.  N.  P.  X.  with  12i4-em  columns. 

The  Decatur  Herald  raised  rates  at 
the  same  time,  its  experience  being  the 
.same  as  that  of  the  Review. 


Chicago  Advertisers  Help  Red  Cross 
Big  Chicago  advertisers  are  .showing 
their  patrloti.sm  by  buying  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  all  the  papers  and  do¬ 
nating  the  space  to  the  Red  Cross  for 
the  purpose  of  "recruiting”  members 
for  that  organization.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  commonly  contain  an  appeal  for 
the  Red  Cross,  together  with  an  in¬ 
dorsement  by  the  concern  which  pur¬ 
chased  the  space.  The  results,  it  is 
said,  have  been  highly  gratifying.  Lo¬ 
cal  offlcials  of  the  Red  Cross  say  the 
generosity  of  the  advertisers  ha.s 
boo.sted  the  organization’s  membership 
to  an  extent  that  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have  been  thought  po.ssible.  The 
adverti.sements  have  been  appearing 
dally  for  more  than  a  week. 


Pittsburgh  Ad  ('lub  Election 
'I'he  Pitt.sbtirgh  Adverti.sing  Club 
elected  the  following  oftlcers  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting:  President,  J.  C.  McQuis- 
ton ;  vice  presiefent,  C.  W.  Ahlwtt ;  .sec- 
i'pta''y,  Robinson  ShowaWer;  trea.sur- 
cr,  K.  M.  Power.  lajyal  S.  Wright  of 
New  York  will  address  the  next  meet¬ 
ing. 


New  Adver'ising  Agency 
The  I.rfimport  Advertising  Co.  is  the 
name  of  a  new  corporation  organized  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.  The  new  company  is 
a  con.solidation  of  the  Atla,s  Advertising 
Co.,  of  which  C.  A.  MacDonald  has  been 
manager,  and  the  hu.siness  of  the  pre.si- 
deiit  of  the  new  company,  W.  K.  I^am- 
porfc,  Mr.  I.rf»mport  was  until  a  few 


years  ago  associate  editor  of  the  Tribune 
of  that  city,  leaving  the  editorial  desk 
to  go  into  retail  advertising.  He  has 
had  years  of  experience  in  newspaper 
piiblicity.  Mr.  MacDondld,  vice-president 
the  company,  is  a  young  man  who  has 
had  excellent  training  as  an  advcrti.sing 
man.  He  established  the  Atlas  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.  about  a  year  ago. 


“Ad  Managers’  Week”  in  Chicago 
“Advertising  Managerf,'  Week”  was 
begun  on  Monday  by  the  Advertising 
A.ssociation  of  ('hicago.  The  programme 
included  special  speakers  for  each  day 
and  elalwrate  displays  by  companies 
whose  advertising  managers  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  As.sociation.  On  Monday 
noon,  lk>an  Marshall  and  the  instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  College  of  Commerce  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  the 
students  who  plan  to  enter  the  adver¬ 
tising  profes.sion,  were  gue.sts  of  the  Xd 
Club.  Frederick  .\rnold  Farrar,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  .\dams  &  Kiting 
Comi)any,  was  chairman  for  the  week. 


New  Ad  Club  Officers 
Paul  Ren.shaw,  advertising  manager 
of  the  D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  has  l)een 
elected  president  cf  the  Adverti.sing 
Club  of  New  Orleans,  by  its  l)oard  of 
directors.  H.  E.  .Groffman,  resident 
manager  for  the  Cluett-Peabody  Co , 
was  named  vice-president ;  G.  A.  True, 
of  the  Robert  H.  True  Co.,  was  elected 
.secretary-treasurer.  The  new  Ixjard 
of  directors  for  the  ensuing  year  is 
compo.sed  of  S.  O.  Landry,  T.  H.  Tay¬ 
lor,  A.  G.  Newmyer,  G.  W.  Reese,  H.  G. 
Todd,  and  L.  U.  Putnam,  in  addition 
to  the  oftlcers  named  above. 


.Audited  by  the  .A.  B.  C. 

Tlie  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
reported  that  the  following  newspapers 
have  had  audit  reports  filed:  .-Mtoona 
(Pa.)  Mirror,  Denver  (Col.)  Post,  Rocky 
Mountain  New.s,  Times;  I^a  Cross 
(Wi.s.)  Leader-Pre.ss,  Tribune;  Passaic 
(N.  .1.)  Daily  News;  Walla  Walla 

(Wash.)  Bulletin,  Union;  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe,  Daily  Star,  Evening  Telegnam, 
World. 


Reserves  Seats  a  Year  Ahead 
The  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  has  received  a  request  for  four 
reservations  for  the  1918  luncheon  .of 
the  organization.  The  publisher  who 
made  the  re.servation,  realizing  that 
.seats  are  allotted  in  the  order  in  which 
reservations  are  made,  lo.st  no  time  to 
be  the  fir.st  on  the  list  for  the  meeting 
to  l>e  held  one  year  hence. 


Cain  in  Newspaper  Adveriising 
One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  news¬ 
papers  showed  a  gain  of  more  than 
110,000,000  lines  of  national  advertising 
last  year.  The  total  gain  for  all  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  for  the 
same  period  was  more  than  $20,000,000. 


Orange  Advertising  ('.anipaign 
'Phe  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex¬ 
change  has  started  a  small  new.sj>aper 
advertising  campaign  for  >‘4nnkl.st 
oranges.  The  crop  this  year  Is  the  larg¬ 
est  in  hl.story. 


(.ee-Jones  Co.  Has  Detroit  Offiee 
Lee-.lores.  Chicago  Advertising  .Vgen- 
cy,  has  opened  a  branch  otflee  in  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  I>.  .Minard  Shaw,  formerly 
of  Dunlap- Ward  .Adverti.sing  Company, 
is  the  manager. 


Handles  Motor  Co.  Aeeoiiiit 
The  CampUdl  Kwald  Co.,  of  Detroit, 
handles  the  advertising  of  the  Duesen- 
l)erg  Motors  Corporation,  of  New  York. 


VAPORIZER  SAVES  INK 
AND  NEWS  PRINT  PAPER 


(Chicago  Herald  Installs  a  Maebine  that 
Enables  the  Presses  to  Run  Faster, 
with  Fewer  Breaks,  Civing  the  Paper 
a  Better  .Appearance  than  Before  — 
with  Sharper  Black-rolor  ^ffert. 
Dampening  the  paper  as  it  runs  from 
the  rolls  to  the  press  gives  a  clearer 
printed  surface,  enables  the  pre.s.sman  to 
increase  the  speed  of  his  machine,  and 
decreases  the  number  of  "breaks” — 
which  .spell  loss  of  time. 

The  Chicago  Herald  has  effected  a 
saving  in  paper  by  the  use  of  a  vapor¬ 
izer.  Before  the  days  of  roll  paper,  the 
sheets  were  always  dampened  before 
printing,  with  the  re.sult  that  the  effect 
was  clearer.  AVlth  roll  paper  and  higher 
speed  pres-ses  this  was  not  po.ssible  until 
recent  years. 

Tf  roll  paper  is  crinkled  on  the  edges, 
it  Is  likely  to  .split  w’hen  it  goes  over 
the  turning  or  angle  bars.  Dampening 
the  edges  usiially  prevents  thi.s.  Moist¬ 
ening  the  whole  sheet,  by  means  of  va¬ 
porization,  still  further  reduces  the 
chance  of  a  break,  and  make  it  possible 
to  run  the  pre.ss  faster,  thereV)y  effecting 
a  .saving  in  the  running  time,  and  en¬ 
abling  the  Herald  to  place  papers  on  the 
street  much  faster. 

SAVKS  INK  AND  NBWS  PRINT.  • 

The  pressroom  reports  of  the  Herald 
sliow  that  it  took  58(4  pounds  of  ink  to 
jirint  54.686  eight-page  sections,  while 
with  the  vaporizer  62,836  eight-page  cop¬ 
ies  are  printed,  a  gain  of  8,150  eight- 
page  .sections  with  the  sjime  amount  of 
ink.  The  average  speed  of  the  pres.s<'.s 
witliout  the  vaporizer  was  15.000  im- 
pres.slons  an  hour,  while  with  it  20,000 
copies  an  hour  are  printed,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  saving  in  time. 

In  March.  1916,  Herald  paper  wa.stage 
of  all  kinds,  excepting  wrappings, 
amounted  to  3  per  cent.,  and  March. 
1917,  it  was  reduced  to  1.8  per  cent. 

The  vaporizer  may  be  .so  adjusted  that 
when  the  starter  button  is  pre.s.sed  the 
roll  is  sprayed.  The  absorption  of  mois¬ 
ture  makes  the  sheet  stronger,  the  ink 
“take.s”  lietter,  and  the  effect  is  noticed 
in  a  cleaser.  sharper  black  color  over 
the  entire  printed  page,  with  an  ab.sence 
of  gray  in  headlines  and  large-type  ad¬ 
vertising  display  line.s. 


AGAINST  FREE.  PUBLICITY 


California  Editors  Vote  to  Siippre.ss 
Spare  Grafters  Old  OfFirials  Reelected. 

The  .semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Northern  California  Pre.ss  Association, 
held  at  Orland  on  April  28  and  29,  was 
well  attended  by  the  editors,  publishers, 
and  their  ladie.s.  The  programme  of 
entertainment  Included  a  banquet  ten¬ 
dered  to  the  visitors  by  the  citizens  of 
Orland  and  an  automobile  tour  over 
the  Orland  Poject  on  the  29th.  This  is 
the  only  completed  Government  irr- 
gatlon  project  in  the  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  Roseville  was  selected  as  the 
meeting  place  for  the  next  convention, 
on  September  29  and  30. 

The  otflcers  of  the  A.ssociation  were 
reelected  as  follows:  A.  J.  Harder,  of 
the  Roseville  Register,  president:  F.  G. 
Dnnnicllff.  of  the  Dixon  Tribune,  vice- 
president;  John  Chambers,  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  secretary,  and  .Alden  .An¬ 
derson,  of  Sacramento^  trea.surer. 

Resolutions  were  pas.sed,  backing  up 
Governor  \V.  T\  Stephens  and  the 
.State  Council  of  Defence  In  all  mea- 
.siires  for  the  lienefit  of  ('alifornla  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  .Another  re.solution  placed 
the  Northern  California  Editorial  .As¬ 


.sociation  in  line  with  the  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  .Association  and  the  State  As¬ 
sociation  on  the  matter  of  free  adver¬ 
tising.  In  future  no  member  will  give 
free  publicity  to  any  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  that  does  not  advertise  in  the 
newspapers. 


HOW  ADVERTISING  MEN  SERVE 


knolt  Points  out  Their  Moral  Responsi¬ 
bility  to  Producer  and  Consumer. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  May  7. — Harry 
Knott,  a  member  of  the  Greenleaf  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  in  Boston,  wag  the 
principle  speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Town  Criers  to-day.  His  .subject  was 
"The  Moral  Responsibility  in  Advertis¬ 
ing”. 

In  part  he  said;  "Advertising  men  of 
to-day  are  the  champions  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  rights  of  the  con.sumers  in  their 
relation  to  the  producer. 

"So  close  to  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  common  Interests  of  the  mas.ses  of 
the  buying  public  Is  the  work  of  the 
present  day  advertising  man.  that  his 
moral  responsibility  Is  tor  see  that  goods 
sold  are  sold  at  the  least  possible  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  producer  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  consumer.  \\’’hen 
we  realize  that  but  two  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  this  country  really  live  on 
their  Incomes,  that  66  per  cent,  act¬ 
ually  die  without  means  of  support 
and  that  98  per  cent,  live  by  the  dally 
wage,  we  realize  how  great  Is  this 
moral  responsibility  of  the  advertising 
man. 

“This  happens  because  enough  of  ns 
are  not  willing  to  act  as  our  brothers' 
keepers.  The  word  ^  ‘religion’  means 
turning  back  to  first  principles,  and  the 
true  advertising  man  mu.st  recognize 
those  principles.  He  should  he  the 
truth-teller  who  stands  between  the 
buyer  and  the  seller;  he  should  be  the 
judge  of  value. 

“Above  all,  the  advertising  man  should 
.strive  to  satisfy  the  ever-increa.sing  con- 
.scious  and  sub-conscious  needs  of  the 
buyer.  Practical  codperation  between 
manufacturer  and  seller  can  reach  the 
highest  point  only  when  each  recognizes 
his  moral  responsibility  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 


EXPORT  TALK  AT  ST.  LOUIS 

Intere.stiiig  Programme  Prepared  for  .Ses. 
Sion  at  A.  A.  C  .W.  Convention  in  June 

John  Sullivan,  secretary-treasiu'er 
of  the  .A.s.soclatlon  of  National  .Adver- 
•  isers,  .announces  that  the  Export  Uoii- 
ference  will  hold  a  session  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association,  at  the  .A. 
A.  C.  AV.  Convention  in  St.  I.K>ui.s,  June 
1th  and  5th. 

AValter  F.  AVymer.  export  manager 
of  Carter  Ink  Co.,  Boston,  Ma.as..  will 
discuss  the  theme,  “The  Value  of  the 
S.aleg  Letter  in  Developing  Foreign 
Ru.slness.”  Other  speakers  arc  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows: 

f.  If.  Ysn.  Kokon  Psrber  Supply  r,,..  St. 

Me.,  “Paoters  In  Selling  Errort  In  Mex- 
Ice  and  Cuba.” 

Steven  de  raeaanak.  rreoldent.  “Expert  .\tner- 
lean  Industrie*,’’  “Selling  American  Oeods  in 
Russia.” 

A.  P.  Brook*,  advertising  manager,  Hamm  nd 
Typewriter  CV>..  New  York  elty,  “Why  .\merl>':iu 
Ex|x>rt  Business  la  not  More  SoeceBafnI.” 

Owen  O.  Gallnp,  export  manager,  Simonds 
Maniiracturing  0>.,  New  York  elty,  “Adyertlslng 
In  Foreign  lainguages.'* 

Benjamin  I,a  Bree,  manager,  advertising  and 
.Sales  Promotion.  Parsons  Trading  O'mpany. 
eliiilnnan  export  division.  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York.  “(Nanblnattons  I'nder  the  Proiswwl 
W.ldi  Act— Wh.lt  Forms  Will  They  Take.” 

Frank  B.  .\in«s,  manager,  Johnston  Overseas 
■Vdvertlaliig  Service.  New  York  etty.  “Some  K\- 
is'rleneet  o(  Local  Mediums  .Abroad." 
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POSTAGE  RATES  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  TO  BE 
BASED  ON  MUCH  DISCUSSED  ZONE  SYSTEM 

Provisions  of  Revenue  Bill  Would  Quadruple  Postage  Expense  of 
Magazines  and  Periodicals,  and  Increase  in  Lesser  Degree  that  of 
Newspapers — Tax  on  Advertising  Does  Not  Apply  to  Ads  in 
Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  but  Includes  All  Other  Lines. 


Washington,  May  9th. 
large  amount  of  the  revenue  to 
be  raised  for  the  war  emergency 
is  expected  to  be  derived  from 
new.spapers  directly  and  Indirectly  and 
from  taxes  upon  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures,  other  than  those  made  in  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals. 

The  sections  of  the  revenue  bill  (H. 
K.  4280)  which  relate  to  postage  rates 
affecting  newspapers  read  as  follow: 

THE  ZONE  RATE  SYSTEM. 

S(K‘.  1201.  That  on  and  after  June  flrat, 
nineteen  liumln-d  and  aerenteen.  the  aone  ays- 
tem  airiillcable  to  pareel  poat  ahall  apply  to  mail 
matter  of  the  second  class,  and  the  rate’s  of 
IMistafte  eliall  be  as  follows ;  Two  cents  a 
(round  or  fraction  titereof  when  for  delivery 
wittiln  the  first  or  w’cond  cone,  3  cents  a  pound 
or  fraction  tbereo#  when  for  delivery  within  the 
third  sone,  4  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
when  for  dellven-y  witliln  the  fourth  or  fifth 
aoiie,  5  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof  when 
for  delivery  within  the  sixth  or  seventh  zone, 
t!  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof  when  for 
delivery  within  the  eiKhth  zone;  Provided.  That 
tlie  rate  of  itostage  «n  dally  newspapers,  when 
the  same  are  deiiosited  in  a  letter-carrier  office 
for  delivery  by  its  carriers,  shall  be  the  same 
as  now  provided  by  law :  Provided  further, 
Tliat  siicli  copies  as  are  entitlc-d  tinder  eilstini! 
law  to  free  circulation  in  the  mails  within  the 
county  of  publication  shall  continue  to  tie  en¬ 
titled  to  the  privilege:  Provided  further,  TYiat 
the  Postmaster-tleneral  may  hereafter  require 
publishers  to  separate  or  make  up  to  zones  in 
such  a  iiianner  as  he  may  direct  all  mall  matter 
of  the  second  class* when  offered  for  mailing: 
Provideil  further.  That  second-class  mall  matter 
mailed  to  subscribers  from  an  office  other  than 
that  of  imblication  shall  pay  the  same  rate  as 
If  mailed  from  the  office  at  the  place  of  publl- 
i-ation  :  And  provided  further.  That  in  the  case 
of  newsiiapera  and  periodicals  entitled  to  be  en¬ 
tered  as  second-class  matter  and  maintained  by 
and  in  the  Interests  of  religious,  educational, 
pliilanthmidc.  agricultural,  labor,  or  fraternal 
organizations,  not  organized  for  profit  and  none 
of  the  net  Income  of  which  Inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  stockholder  or  Individual,  tbe 
s»‘(s>nd-class  postage  rate  shall  be  1%  cents  a 
isxind  or  fraction  thereof,  irrespective  of  the 
zone  In  whieli  delivered,  excetit  when  the  same 
are  deismited  in  a  letter-carrier  office  for  d<’- 
livery  by  its  carriers,  in  which  case  the  rate 
shall  lie  the  same  as  now  provided  by  law.  Tbe 
liubllsiH'r  of  such  newspapers  or  pc’rlodlcals  be¬ 
fore  being  entitled  to  tlie  foregoing  rates  shall 
furnish  to  the  Postmaster-Oenerni,  at  pitch 
times  and  under  such  conditions  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe.  satlsfacbiry  evid«’nce  that  none  of  tb<’ 
iM’t  income  of  such  organization  Inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  stockholder  or  Individual : 
And  iirovlded  further.  That  the  I'ostmaster-Gen- 
eral,  on  or  before  tbe  tenth  day  of  each  month, 
shall  l)ay  into  the  general  fund  of  tbe  Treasury 
an  amount  equal  to  tlie  difference  between  the 
estimated  amount  received  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  month  for  tbe  transportation  of  first  and 
sessind-<’iass  matter  tbroiigb  tbe  malls  under 
tills  title  and  the  estimated  amount  which  would 
liave  been  received  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
art. 

IWIPIteEI'  TAX  ON  AIIVERT18ING. 

The  sections  of  the  bill  relating  to 
advertising  are  as  follows; 

gee.  .">04.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  there 
shall  be  levied,  assessed.  <"ollecled,  and  paid  a 
tax  equivalent  to  five  per  centum  of  tbe  amount 
{■aid  by  any  person,  corporation,  partnership, 
or  assoclatlim  to  any  otlier  jierson.  corporation, 
irartnershlp.  or  association  for  advertising  or 
.advertising  space  of**r  tkan  fa  nrwfpapert  and 
pcrlodicatt. 

Sec.  506.  That  every  person,  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association,  receiving  any  pay¬ 
ment  for  advertising  or  advertising  space  upon 
which  a  tax  is  Imposed  by  section  five  hundred 
and  four,  shall,  within  the  first  fifteen  days  of 
each  month,  make  a  return  under  oath,  in  dnpjl- 
i-ate,  and  pay  such  tax  to  the  Collector  of  In¬ 
ternal  Kevenue  of  tbe  district  in  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  office  or  place  of  bnsiness  of  such  person, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  is  lo¬ 


cated.  Such  returns  shall  contain  such  informa¬ 
tion  and  be  made  in  such  manner  as  tbe  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Reveniffi.  with  tbe  approval 
of  tile  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  by  regu¬ 
lation  irescrlbe. 

.  ^ 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

New  York.— Ardent  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration;  capital,  85,000;  general  pub- 

li. shing  and  bookselling  business;  direc- 
tor.s,  Arthur  B.  I*aFar,  Dominick  Melillo, 
and  .lo.seph  W.  Conrow,  all  of  New  York 
city. 

Katonah,  N.  Y. — The  Villager,  Inc.; 
caiiital,  $1,000;  printers,  bookbinders, 
general  adverti.sing;  directors,  Samuel 
Strau.'«  and  Benjamin  Tuska,  of  New 
York  city,  and  Kate  S.  Parsons  of  Ka¬ 
tonah. 

New  York. — ^Mother  Nature  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $1,000; 
printing  and  publishing  business;  direc¬ 
tors,  F.  William  Wood,  M.  B.  Gates,  and 
I’enry  B.  Deyo,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York.  —  Educational  Publicity 
Service,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $10,000; 
mi.nufacture  advertising  material  of  all 
k  nds;  directors,  R.  Edson  Doolittle,  Mil- 
ton  D.  Butzel,  and  J.  Howland  Harding, 
all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York. — Consumers'  Guide  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.;  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing;  capital,  $100,000;  incorporators,  E. 
-M.  Carney,  461  8th  Avenue;  L.  F.  Snif- 
tin,  49  Wall  Street,  New  York  city;  J. 

lj.  Druck,  Grantwood,  N.  J. 

Clevei>and,  O. — Ohio  Publishers’  Com- 

Iiany;  $50,000;  by  Walter  E.  Fagan. 

Wilmington,  Del.  —  Wilson-Garrick 
Co.,  Inc.,  to  carry  on  a  general  adver¬ 
tising  business;  capital,  $100,000. 

New  York. — Cohen-Chelsea,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising;  capital,  $30,000;  incorpora¬ 
tors:  M.  Cohen,  621  Broadway,  New 
York  city;  C.  Doris,  659  Georgia  Ave¬ 
nue,  Brooklyn;  W.  Hirsch,  Montclair, 
•N.  J. 

BL'FFAiiO,  N.  Y. — Carrell  Prc.ss,  maga¬ 
zines  and  publications,  $5,000;  F.  G. 
Noxsel,  B.  C.  Dimick,  C.  M.  Nicholson. 

Scranton,  Pa. — The  Searchlight,  pub¬ 
lishing;  $10,000;  Steve  McDonald. 

Houston,  Texas. — The  Gulf  Printing 
('ompany  has  been  organized  at  Houston 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  Incorp¬ 
orators  are:  J.  W.  Gillespie,  L.  A.  Fri- 
dell  and  J.  W.  Van  Ne.ss. 

Cleveland,  O.  —  Penton  Publishing 
Company,  capital  $800,000. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

York,  S.  C. — M.  .MeSweoney,  of  Hamp¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  has  leased  the  plant  of  the 
Y'ork  Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  York  News,  and  will  assume  man¬ 
agement  of  that  jiaper. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. — Stockholders  in  Gris¬ 
wold  &  Me  Wain,  Inc.,  the  new  company 
formed  to  take  over  the  business  of 
pubiishing  the  Daiiy  News,  have  elected 

G.  S.  Griswold,  A.  J.  McWain,  and 


lAurence  W.  Griswold  directors  for  the 
first  year, 

Tyndall,  la, — Delas  Hall  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Register. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
Brooklyn. — The  “Bulletin,”  official 
monthly  organ  of  the  Long  Island  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club  with  offices  at  1234  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn,  made  its  initial  appear¬ 
ance  this  week  with  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  articles  of  interest  to  motor¬ 
ists.  V.  C.  Poe  is  editor. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 
Winchester,  Ky.  —  The  Winchester 
Daily  Democrat  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  C.  B.  Nelson  is  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  an  excellent  reportorial 
force,  headed  by  George  M.  Kiser,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Winchester  Sun,  has 
been  engaged. 


PUBLISHERS  PROTEST 
MAIL  RATE  ADVANCES 

Committeemen  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Active¬ 
ly  at  Work  to  Protect  the  Interests  of 
the  Newspapers  in  Washington —State¬ 
ment  of  Don  C.  Seitz. 

There  is  apparently  a  feeling  in 
Washington  against  the  newspapers  at 
the  present  time.  A.  N.  P.  A.  commit¬ 
tees  are  actively  at  work  to  protect  the 
interest  of  publishers,  in  thd  hope  that 
they  will  be  successful  in  preventing 
the  rate  for  second-class  postage  being 
prohibitive,  and  thus  preventing  the 
people  of  the  United  States  generally 
from  being  kept  in  touch  with  the  news 
of  the  day,  which  is  more  momentous 
at  the  present  time  than  ever  before  in 
the  world's  history. 

Don  C.  Seitz,  of  the  New  York  World, 
chairman  of  the  second-class  mail  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  gave  out  the 
following  statement  Wednesday: 

MR.  seitz’s  statement. 

“At  its  last  session  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  en¬ 
dorsed  a  zone  system  as  a  ju.st  and  fair 
way  of  distributing  the  cost  of  mailing 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  It  was  not 
dreamed,  however,  that  a  rate  equiva¬ 
lent  to  $40  a  ton  would  be  charged  for 
carrying  such  printed  matter  300  miles, 
or  that  it  would  reach  $1,220  a  ton  in 
the  outside  zone. 

“No  such  rate  as  this  for  any  class 


Toa  MUST  Um  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

U  cover  the  GKKAT  SOUTHWEST 

5l3te?i!5Sf.“?.  150,000 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

Largest  Circulation  of  any  Louisiana 
Newspaper 

Largest  afternoon  Circulation  in  the 
entire  South 

(October  Poet  Offloc  Statement) 

Sunday  68,942 
Daily  55,365 


matter  exists,  even  In  war-time,  for  the 
long^t  world-routes  in  the  way  of 
transportation.  The  newspapers  are 
prepared  to  pay  war  taxes,  just  as  every 
manufacturing  concern  pays  theirs,  but 
to  have  this  double  load  laid  upon  them, 
without  warrant  and  excuse,  simply 
means  that  many  will  be  compelled  to 
withdraw  their  publications  from  the 
mails  and  rely  upon  district  distribu¬ 
tion,  express,  and  freight  routes,  to 
take  care  of  their  business,  to  the  loss 
of  the  Government  and  annoyance  of 
the  subscriber. 

“No  better  plan  for  reducing  mail 
revenue  could  possibly  have  been  de¬ 
vised.  It  has  been  the  persl.stent  policy 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  recent 
years  to  assail  second-class  matter, 
keeping  parallel  all  the  while  with  sal¬ 
ary  raising,  rural  route  extending,  and 
other  forms  of  unremunerative  e.\- 
penses.  A  properly  constructed  Post¬ 
master-General,  who  knew  more  about 
business  than  politics,  could  save  $1,- 
000,000  a  week  to  the  Post  Office  and 
preserve  our  industry.  It  seems  to  be 
the  fate  of  the  Government  to  be  served 
in  the  Post  Office  by  bureaucrats  of  the 
narrowest  and  stupidest  sort.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  present  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral.” 

Committeemen  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  are 
In  Washington  to  protect  the  interests 
of  publishers  at  the  present  time.  E. 

H.  Baker,  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee,  and  F.  P.  Glass,  chairman 
of  the  paper  committee,  and  Don  C. 
Seitz,  chairman  of  the  second-class 
postage  committee,  are  busy. 


Get  your  mental  engine  clear  of  neg¬ 
atives.  Think  in  the  affirmative. 


Four  Months’  Gain 

In  four  months  this  year,  The  New 
York  Times  published  4,053,981  agate 
lines  of  advertisements,  a  gain  of 
350,020  lines  over  the  corresponding 
period  in  1916  and,  deducting  help 
and  situations  wanted  advertisements, 
a  greater  volume  than  any  other  New 
York  newspaper. 

This  volume  also  includes  many 
thousands  of  lines  more  display  adver¬ 
tisements  than  any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

Average  circulation,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  exceeds  340,000  copies. 


The  Evening  Star 
with  one  edition  daily, 
has  a  greater  circu¬ 
lation  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  than  that  of 
all  the  other  Washing¬ 
ton  papers  combined. 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Hat  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Melropolitaa  Towmr.  N.  Y. 
)ahn  Glata,  Peoplet  Cat  Bldg..  Chicaga 
Farciaa  Advcrtiaiiig  Rapratantativat 


INVESTIGATE  THE  STARR  COST  SYSTEMS. 

Some  Quotationt  From  Publlthera — Names  on  Request 

“Tells  Cost  at  a  Glance.'  *' Investment  Payinc  llandgome  Dividendz.'' 

”  Its  Simplicity  Commends  It."  "  Employees  Interested  in  the  System." 

PIERRE  C.  STARR,  548-9  Transportation  Bldg.,  Qiicago 
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NEW  AD  CAMPAIGN  BY 
THE  UNITED  DRUG  CO. 


It  Will  Be  Launrhed  in  the  Fall,  to  Tell 
the  Public  About  Two  New  Prepara¬ 
tions  Which  that  Company  Will  Put 
Out — Tips  for  the  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager. 

Street  &  Finney,  171  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  will  have  charge  of 
an  extensive  advertising  campaign  for 
the  United  Drug  Co.,  63  Leon  Street, 
Boston,  which  will  be  launched  in 
the  fall.  Charles  E.  Murnan,  the  com¬ 
pany's  director  of  advertising,  and  Louis 
K.  Liggett,  president  of  the  company,  in 
connection  with  J.  O.  Young,  of  Street  & 
Kinney,  who  has  been  in  Boston  recent¬ 
ly,  have  been  going  over  the  plans  to 
bring  two  new  preparations  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public.  Street  &  Finney 
will  also  place  a  new  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Rubberset  Co.,  56  Ferry 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  W.  N.  Neal  is 
advertising  manager  of  the  Rubberset 
Company. 

The  Morse  International  Agency, 
449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  will 
handle  the  Sapolio  account  of  Enoch 
Morgan’s  Son  Co.,  439  West  Street,  New 
York  city,  and  is  handling  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Beck  Shoe  Co.,  326  I.Afayette 
Street.  New  York  city. 

The  Sidene«-Van  Riper  Advertising 
Company,  Merchants  Bank  Building,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  is  handling  the  advertising 
of  the  Enterprise  Iron  Works,  fence 
manufacturers,  Indianapolis. 

The  Taylor-Critchfibld-Clague  Co., 
Brooks  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  making 
.some  contracts  with  Western  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  Penn.sylvania  Railroad  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

The  John  O.  Powers  Co.,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  will  handle  the 
advertising  of  the  Robeschon  &  Peck- 
ham  Co.,  knit  underwear,  255  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  in  June. 

Staples  &  Staples,  Mutual  Building, 
Richmond,  Va.,  are  again  placing  orders 
with  Southern  newspapers  for  the 
Warm  Sulphur  Springs,  Va. 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  456  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  again  send¬ 
ing  out  orders  to  newspapers  in  select¬ 
ed  sections  for  the  Aluminum  Cooking 
Utensil  Co.,  “Wear  Ever  Aluminum 
Roa-ster,”  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  and 
placing  orders  with  a  selected  list  of 
newspapers  for  the  New  York,  Ontario 
&  Western  R.  R.  Co.,  New  York  city. 

The  Snitzler  Advertising  Company, 
Garland  Building.  Chicago,  111.,  is  again 
placing  new  copy  vdth  newspapers  for 
the  Ik'arhorn  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Carney  &  Kerr,  461  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  are  .sending  out  orders 
to  some  New  York  State  newspapers  for 
the  Vitagraph  Co.  of  America,  New 
York  city.1 

The  Borland  Advertising  Agency, 
Presston  ‘Building,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
and  366  Fifth  .\venue.  New  York  city. 


iPtttBburg  BtB)iatrli 

Possessei  •  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brantwiek  Buildini,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO., 
Pceplce  Gee  Buildinf,  Ckicapo 
H  Cl  ROOK 

Real  Eetatc  Tnitt  Building,  PhilndelpUa 


is  placing  orders  with  some  large  city 
newspapers  for  the  Crex  Carpet  Co., 
“Crex  Grass  Carpets,”  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  1133  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

The  Thomas  M.  Bowers  Advertising 
Agency,  Rector  Building,  Chicago,  Ill., 
is  handling  the  advertising  of  the 
Steele-Wedeles  Co.,  wholesale  grocers, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Sherman  &  Bryan,  79  F'ifth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  are  placing  copy  with 
Vermont  newspapers  for  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  "Old  English  Cut  Plug,” 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

The  Schex:k  Advertising  Agency,  9 
Clinton  Street,  Newark,  N.  J,,  is  placing 
140-line,  8-time  orders  with  some  South¬ 
ern  and  We.stern  newspapers. 

The  Wade  Advertising  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  handles  the  phonograph  account 
of  the  Clear  Tone  Phonograph  Co.,  327 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Kirtland-Engel  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
handles  the  dyes  account  of  the  De 
Luxe  Sales  Co.,  431  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  and  the  fertilizer  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Eastern  Farm  Fertilizer^ 
Co.,  Rolrey  and  43d  Streets,  Chicago,'  and 
the  proprietary  medicine  account  of 
the  Expurge  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
('hicago. 


DEATH  OF  H.  F.  SMITH 


Former  Ad  Manager  of  Richmond  (Va.) 

Times-Di»<palch  Victim  of  Overwork. 

Horace  Fayette  Smith,  for  several 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Time.s-Dispatch,  which  po- 
•sition  he  re.signed  to  become  manager  of 
the  Manufacturers’  Exhibit  under  the 
ausirices  of  the  Richmond  Chamlrer  of 
Commerce,  died  May  5  after  an  illness 
of  two  weeks,  from  nervous  breakdown 
caused  by  ovei’work.  Mr.  Smith  was 
born  in  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  November  23, 
1862,  and  went  to  Richmond  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  as  physical  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  I^ater  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  advertl.sing  and  join¬ 
ed  the  Times- Di.spatch  force.  He  orig¬ 
inated  "Better  Acquaintance  Week”  for 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

J.  p.  McKinney  a  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


A  Gain  of  73% 


the  past  four  years  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  has  enjoyed  a  jcnin  of  73%  tn 
eiroiilation.  Character  and  solidity  ex|)'alii 
this  increase.  Advertising  MUjifr  pay  In 
a  nie^lhim  which  cnl's  forth  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  resp  inse  fnmi  the  public. 
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the  local  merchants,  this  attracting  to 
Richmond  the  merchants  of  the  towns 
and  cities  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Later 
Mr.  Smith  joined  the  Trade  Extension 
Work  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
at  the  time  he  was  taken  sick  he  was 
organizing  commercial  and  civic  bodies 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Isa¬ 
belle  Weisiger,  sister  of  O.  F.  Weisiger, 
manager  of  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  and  by 
two  grown  daughters. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 
CHAIU.B8  H.  Weck,  aged  seventy,  city 
editor  of  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Westlicher 
Herold,  was  taken  ill  at  his  desk  and 
died  May  4  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Chicago  Staats 
Zeitung  and  St.  Paul  Daily  Zeitung  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Winona. 

J.  Henry,  aged  nineteen,  son  of  J.  F. 
Henry,  managing  editor  of  the  Ft.  Smith 
(Ark.)  Times-Record,  died  in  the  naval 
hospital  of  the  Great  Lakes  Training 
Station,  near  Chicago,  April  25.  He  had 
enlisted  in  the  navy  a  month  ago. 

W.  Frank  Mohr,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  died  in  the  Read¬ 
ing  Hospital,  aged  forty-eight  years. 
He  had  served  the  Eagle  since  1888,  and 
was  for  two  terms  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature.  He  also  .served  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  as  an  army  of¬ 
ficer,  later  as  lieutenant  of  regulars  in 
the  Philippines.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
one  .small  daughter. 

Frank  .M.  .Michael,  a  retired  news¬ 
paper  editor,  died  at  his  home  near 
Green.sburg,  Pa.,  May  4,  aged  sixty-one 
years.  He  was  born  in  Butler  County 


The  Tunes-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  .costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Special  Representatives 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  Chicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phila. 


rHE  sound  of  The 
Herald  as  it 
thumps  against 
our  door,  sounds  like 
the  knock  of  an  old 
friend/* 


That’s  the  way  most  of 
our  readers  feel  toward  “the 
paper  that  goes  home  ’’  in 
Kentucky  and  Southern 
Indiana. 


Largest  net  paid  daily  cir¬ 
culation  in  Kentucky. 

M  LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Kentucky’s  Greatest  Newspaper 


• 

and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  In 
newspaper  work.  He  helped  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  DuBols  Express  and  the  Clear¬ 
field  Public  Spirit. 

Albert  S.  Marshall,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers  in  Rock  Island 
and  Davenport,  died  at  Rock  Island  of 
paralysis. 


WEDDING  BELLS 
Earl  C.  Pollock,  managing  editor  of 
the  Norwalk  (O.)  Refiector-Herald,  and 
Miss  Mary  Frances  Boals,  of  Mansfield, 
were  united  in  marriage  May  3. 

Melvin  M.  Oppegard,  day  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  St.  Paul,  and  Miss 
Helen  Stanley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mra 
Charles  E.  Stanley,  of  Minneapolis,  were 
married  recently. 


Papers  Raise  Price 

The  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  and 
the  Journal  have  raised  their  prices 
from  one  to  two  cents  a  copy.  The 
Chronicle  remains  at  one  cent. 


Boston 

Evening 

Record 


Government  statement  six 
mos.  ending  March  31  . .  41,961 

Average  net  paid  month  of 
March  over .  53,000 

The  Record  is  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  any  other  Boston  paper. 


Represented  in  New  York  by 

1.  A.  Klein 

Metropolitan  Tower  . 

R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Represantativa  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  tho 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Straat 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip- 

Sings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
ow  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  CHy 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 
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ATOP  O’  THE  WORLD 

Being  observations,  pertinent  and  impertinent,  principally  about 
newspaper  advertising  and  advertisers. 


T  IFE,  TO  SOME,  SEEMS  TO  BE  JUST  ONE  CONVENTION  AFTER  AN- 
OTHER.  Hardly  are  we  tbrougb  with  tbe  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention  in  New  York 
tban  we  needs  must  gird  our  loins,  so  to  speak,  and  hie  ourselves  to  St.  Louis  for 
the  big  Advertising  Convention. 

And  the  St.  Louis  convention  will  be  some  convention.  It  will  be  a  hot  time, 
all  right.  All  times  in  St.  Louis  in  June  are  hot  times. 

As  Irvin  Cobb  says,  it's  mighty  easy  to  get  away  from  St.  Louis  in  June.  All 
one  has  to  do  is  to  stand  on  a  street  corner  and  one  will  melt  away. 

But  there  are  things  in  St.  Louis  that  will  make  up  for  any  physical  incon* 
venience  one  may  experience. 

There  is  good  old  George  Burbach,  for  instance.  George  isn't  really  old,  but  he 
is  darned  good. 

As  advertising  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  as  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Howdy  Committee,  good  old  George  will  be  Johnny  on  the  job,  with 
his  open-faced  smile  and  good-natured  gift  of  gab,  meeting  old  friends  (and  there 
are  oodles  of  ’em),  and  making  new  ones  everywhere. 

Then,  too,  there  will  be  Linn,  of  the  Republic,  who  is  President  of  the  St.  Louis 
Advertisina  Club;  Koeningsburg,  of  the  Famous  Barr  Co.;  Levy,  of  the  Lindell 
Dry  Goods  Company,  and  lots  of  good  local  talent,  who  will  be  mighty  enter¬ 
taining. 

Then,  too,  there  will  be  the  delegates  holy  smoke!  Wliat  a  bunch!  And  the 
talk  and  the  departmental  sessions — and  the  eats,  and  more  talk. 

St.  Louis  offers  many  points  of  interest  to  the  visitors.  There  one  finds  Anheuser 
Busch  in  all  its  pristine  beauty.  Lemp’s  institution  is  there,  too.  And  then  there 
is  the  Fades  Bridge,  over  the  muddy  old  Mississippi-  and,  best  of  all,  the  great, 
big  Union  Station,  a  copy  of  the  station  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany,  where 
the  ou'going  trains  leave. 

Oh,  yes,  it  will  be  some  convention,  all  right. 

•  •  • 

^HOSE  WHO  (;0  TO  ST.  LOUIS  TO  THE  ADVERTISING  CONVENTION  can 

look  back  on  former  conventions  and  realize  that,  notwithstanding  the  scoffings 
of  the  reactionaries,  these  conventions  have  done  a  great  work  in  purifying  ad¬ 
vertising. 

True,  advertising  is  not  kosher  yet— not  hy  a  good  lot;  but  it  is  heller  much 
belter -than  it  was  ten,  or  even  five,  years  ago  and  it  is  going  to  keep  on  being 
heller,  too. 

The  advertising  liar  is  not  extinct  yet,  nor  will  he  ever  he,  for  there  are  lots  of 
manufacturers  and  merchanu  who  insist  on  such  work.  But  gradually  the  men 
who  pay  the  hills  are  realizing  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  plain,  unvarnished 
truth  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  brings  home  the  bacon. 

Just  so  long  as  there  are  men  to  hire  liars  there  will  be  liars  to  hire;  but  mean¬ 
while  the  square  deal  is  getting  more  and  more  a  matter  of  everyday  practice. 

•  *  * 

JOHN  WANAMAKER.  W  HO  HAS  SPENT  THE  WINTER  IN  THE  SOUTH 
•^recently  sent  to  his  advertising  staff  a  letter  pregnant  with  significance  to 
advertising  writers. 

Evidently  the  thought  came  to  the  great  merchant  as  he  sat  in  open— per¬ 

haps  in  the  shade  of  a  Florida  pine  — for  it  was  penned  on  a  bit  of  scrap  paper,  in 
his  characteristic  handwriting.  It  came  in  a  letter  containing  several  of  the  editorials 
that  are  popular  features  of  the  Wanamaker  advertising,  all  of  which  are  written 
by  the  head  of  this  house,  who  will  celebrate  his  seventy-ninth  birthday  July  11 
next. 

The  letter  read  as  follows: 

“There  are  counters  and  tables  in  this  store  where  the  goods  are  not  easy  to 
change  and  arrange  for  attractiveness;  but  there  are  people  alive  to  the  idea  of 
‘embellishing  everything  they  touch,’  and  somehow  they  overcome  difficulties.  It 
is  a  pleasure  and  wonder  to  see  how  well  and  constantly  they  do  it. 

‘The  only  place  where  we  do  not  want  any  embellishing  work  done  is  in  the 
advertising  offices. 

“‘It’s  a  fine  rain  that  always  soaks  through.’  Mr.  Advertising  (Chiefs,  no  embel¬ 
lishing,  please!  In  spreading  out  your  goods  in  the  newspapers,  just  keep  on  with 
your  ‘fine  rain’  of  plain,  short  words,  accuracies,  exactness  of  intelligence  about 
merchandise,  new  and  staple,  and  the  certainties  of  prices  named  and  true  reasons 
why,  when  you  can.  (Signed)  JOHN  WAN.AMAKER.” 

There  is  no  merchant  in  the  world  who  has  made  advertising  pay  every  day  in 
the  year  more  handsomely  than  Mr.  Wanamaker,  and  few  have  given  it  as  much 
thought  as  he.  He  long  ago  learned  the  lesson  that  direct  and  honest  statement,  in 
simple  language,  is  the  highest  form  of  literature.  In  his  convincing  way,  by  use 
of  a  clever  simile,  he  refreshes  the  memories  of  his  staff  writers  in  this  vital  truth. 

Not  only  advertising  writers,  but  news  and  editorial  writers,  especially  feature 
writers,  may  well  take  to  heart  the  words  of  Mr.  Wanamaker:  “Plain,  short  words, 
accuracies,  exactness  of  intelligence,"  about  any  subject,  merchandise,  or  other- 


Progressive  Mexican  Daily 
Iji  Prensa,  a  daily  n(*w.si)ap«*r  printed 
in  Spaiiiah  at  Kan  Antonio,  Tex.,  and 
devoted  to  the  intere.sts  of  the  Mexicans 
who  live  in  the  United  States,  has  just 


moved  into  a  new  building,  erected  for 
it.s  use  in  the  bii.'dnes.s  district  of  San 
Antonio.  The  paper  boasts  of  a  cable 
and  telegraphic  news  service  and  of 
iiKMlern  equipment. 


INVESTORS 

PUBLIC  SERVICE,  Inc. 

UNBIASED  FINANCIAL  NEWS 
To  Newspapers — Daily  &  Sunday 
AT  PRACTICALLY  NO  COST 
TO  THE  PUBLISHER 

Write  for  Details. 
SINGER  TOWER.  NEW  YORK 


There  is  always  room  for  the  best 
feature 

Goldberg*s 

Cartoons 

for  example 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


The  McClure  Method 

Oar  featares  are  sold  on  lodirldaal  merit. 

Any  eerrlce  may  be  ordered  ■InrlT. 

TU18  MEAN'S: 

The  KTeateet  poaalble  Tariety  from  which 
to  cbooae. 

The  aubmlttlng  of  each  feature  to  youi 
own  editorial  judsment. 

The  opportunity  to  order  a  budget  con- 
elating  only  of  what  yon  want. 

A  material  reduction  from  Indlrldnal  prices 
on  budgeta. 

IFrff*  M  for  lamplti  of  our  Buu4ay  Col¬ 
ored  eomiei,  daily  oomiet.  u)omen’e  fta- 

turet,  bedtime  etoriee,  flotion,  elo. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

12a  West  32nd  Street.  New  York  City 


QUAUTY 

CIRCULATION 

BUILDER 


National  Editorial  Service,  Ine., 
22.%  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Let  ut  tend  yen  tmmplet  of  our  tol- 
ored  comict,  doily  Sad  Sunday 
paget  ia  black  aad  colort. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG.  Manager 
87  WKST  89TH  ST.,  NEW  TORE 


PICTURES 


of  news  events 
before  such 
events  become  ancient  history 
is  what  papers  get  in  NEA 
service.  If  you  want  to  know 
about  it  write 

NEWSPAPER 

ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 
1279  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED  BY  OUR  READERS 


IVnder  Ihit  oaption  we  ^hall  print,  each 
Keek,  letters  from  our  readers  on  subjects  of 
interest  connected  with  newspaper  publishing 
anil  ariveriUino.  Any  publisher  who  desires 
help  in  the  solution  of  his  problems,  or  who  has 
pronounced  views  on  any  subject  connected 
Kith  the  business,  is  invited  to  contribute  to 
this  column.  IFe  are  confident  that  such  a  col¬ 
umn  can  be  made  of  great  value  through  the  co- 
oprraiion  ol  our  readers. — Ed.1 

Prearhing  Too  Miirh  Economy 

THE  JAMESTOWN  JOI  RNAI,. 

JAMEISTOWN,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1917. 
Tub  Editor  and  Poblisbeb; 

From  the  situation  as  revoaioii  to  us  in 
Jamistown,  we  believe  there  is  a  real  anrt  grave 
danger  that  the  talk  of  foo<l  shortage  and  neces¬ 
sity  for  economy  that  has  br-en  given  such 
prominence  in  the  press  recently,  has,  or  will, 
In  the  extreme  economy  resulting  from  such 
talk,  have  a  serious  etfect  on  business  condi¬ 
tions.  We  doubt  very  much  that  there  is  any 
present  necessity  for  the  economies  that  are 
Is'ing  and  will  continue  to  lie  practiced  and. 
unless  there  is  some  material  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  newspapers  and  inagaxine  writers 
to  exaggerate  these  economies,  business  very 
generally  will  suffer. 

.May  we  suggest,  therefore,  the  publication  in 
your  Journal  of  such  articles  as  may  lead  the 
newspapers  to  take  a  somewhat  different  atti¬ 
tude,  calculated  to  allay  the  alarm  and  reas¬ 
sure  the  public  so  that  business  conditions  may 
be  maintained  at  present  level. 

Trusting  that  this  matter  may  appeal  to  you 
.ss  it  does  to  us,  we  arc 

H.  M.  Hai,i,,  Bus.  Mgr. 


Plans  for  Press  Congress 

THE  PRESS  CONGRESS  OP  THE  WORLD. 

Tht'  Premier’s  Office. 

SYI..VET.  N.  S.  W,,  .March  28,  1917. 
Thb  Editob  and  Pobmsheb  : 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  develop¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  World  and  its  1918  Session  at  Sydney  have 
necessitated  a  post|sinement  of  the  meeting 
until  Easter.  1919. 

The  circumstances  in  which  this  diversion  of 
arrangements  was  l>rouglit  aliout  arose  unex¬ 
pectedly.  but  I  would  ask  you  to  accept  iny  as¬ 
surance  that  while  the  reasons  governing  the 
decision  were  very  imsltive,  the  determination 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Governmenit  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  amplify  its  activities  in  the  direction 
of  insuring  the  success  of  the  Press  Congress 
of  the  World — not  only  in  its  International 
organization,  but,  of  course,  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Sydney  meeting — is  equally 
positive. 

I  hope  that  you  and  others  who  are  already 
Interested  in  the  Congress  will  continue  to  bear 
Australia  In  mind,  and  that  the  international 
strife  now  prevailing  will  have  ended  during  the 
interim,  thus  greatly  enhancing  our  already 
very  encouraging  prosiiects  of  a  large,  impor¬ 
tant  and  memorable  meeting  at  Sydney. 

Meantime  the  arrangements  announced  In  va¬ 
rious  Bulletins  issm'd  hy  the  President  of  the 
Congress,  and  in  my  corresimndence,  will  bold 
good  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  change  of  date 
to  the  middle  of  April,  1919. 

J.  W.  Niesiuh,  Official  Secretary. 


EXPERT 

IN  NEWSPAPER 
Publishing  Methods 


^  D  I'ER  TISING  MECHANICAL 
CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENTS 

“He  knows  more  about  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country  than  most  anybody 
else.” — George  French,  Editor  Advertising 
Nensss. 

CHAS.  S.  PATTESON 

Prince  George  Hotel,  New  York  City 


Writer  and  Editor 

Seeks  executive  or  editorial  page  position 
witli  eastern  dally.  Has  risen  rapidly  in  ten 
years’  newspaiier  experience — country  printer, 
reiKirter,  and  editor;  editorial  and  special 
writer,  city  and  managing  e<litor  with  Im- 
liortant  dallies.  Now  in  charge  of  city  staff, 
telegraph  news  and  make-up.  "A  young  man 
of  goo<l  family  and  fine  mental  powers.  In¬ 
tegrity  la  sure ;  industry  is  great.  Strong 
(loint  is  editorial  writing,  but  can  do  all 
things  needed  to  get  up  a  paper.”  Wants 
|H>sition  of  res|)onslbiIity  at  f2,000.  .Men¬ 
tion  No.  7541. 

Our  candiilates  are  in  all  departments  and 
are  located,  east,  south  and  west.  No  charge 
to  employers. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Tlilrd  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Springfield,  Maas. 


BUSINESS  PRESS  DEPARTMENTAL 


Etlitors  anti  Publishers  of  Trade  Papers 
lo  Have  Interesting  Programme. 

Executive  Secretary  Josse  H.  Neal, 
of  the  Associated  Business  Papers,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  business  press  depart¬ 
mental  will  have  two  sessions  at  the  A. 
A.  C.  W.  Convention,  in  St.  Louis,  June 
4  and  5.  A.  A.  Gray,  of  the  Electrical 
Review  and  Western  Electrician,  of 
Chicago,  president  of  the  Assodlated 
Business  Papers,  will  deliver  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  annual  address.  The  chairman 
of  the  session  is  Allen  W.  Clark,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Paint  Journal 
Company,  of  St.  Louis.  The  programme 
is  as  follows: 


with  no  head  less  than  two  columns, 
entirely  void  of  advertising  and  selling 
at  one  cent.  Ray  T.  Morgan  is  editing 
the  morning  issue,  and  O.  A.  Morris  is 
responsible  for  the  night  edition  along 
with  the  afternoon  sporting  extras. 


Time.s-Star  Raises  Pay 
The  management  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  announces  that  it  has  in¬ 
creased  the  salaries  or  wage  of  every 
employee  10  per  cent.  The  announce¬ 
ment  says  that  the  increase  had  been 
given  voluntarily  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  living. 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classifloation,  ten 
cents  per  line,  eaoh  insertion.  Count  six 
scords  to  the  Hne.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  lo  exceed  60  words,  two  insertions  FREE. 

EDITOR’S  ASSISTANT — Well  educated  young 
man  (,*i2j  witli  energy  and  original  ideas  wiahea 
connectiun  with  trade  paper  or  magazine.  Three 
years’  assistant  editor  on  technical  publication 
and  edited  small  magazine  two  years.  Reads 
Fnmeh  and  has  traveled  extensively.  Recently 
returned  frem  year’s  work  In  France.  Is  more 
interested  in  oiiiiortiinlty  to  use  abllliy  than 
size  of  salary.  Address  R.  3277,  care  Editor 
ami  rublisher. 


EDITOR. — One  <if  the  best  known  writers  in 
the  country  wants  a  imsition  as  editor  of  a  re¬ 
publican  daily.  A  position  where  an  aggressive 
campaign  for  tlie  uplift  erf  the  community, 
mentally,  physleally  and  morally  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Adilress  R.  3270,  care  Editor  and 
I’liblisher. 


Monday  afternoon,  2 :30  P.  M. : 

‘‘The  Important  Part  Played  by  Each  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Papers  in  Lowering  the  Cost 
of  Distribution”  (ten-minute  talks)  :  (1)  "Cir¬ 
culation  Department,”  W.  D.  Gregory,  manager 
of  circulation,  David  Williams  Co..  New  York ; 
(2)  "Bklltorlal  Department,”  A.  C.  Smith, 
editor,  the  Dry  Goodsman,  St.  Louis;  (3)  ”Ad- 
vertlslng  Department,”  H.  R.  Strong,  publisher, 
the  National  Druggist,  St.  Louis. 

Discussion:  “When  and  How  to  Dse  Business 
Papers,”  Harry  Tlppor,  manager.  The  Auto¬ 
mobile,  New  York. 

Discussion:  “Advertising  To.  Through,  and 
For.  Retailers,”  A.  C.  Pearson,  general  manager. 
Dry  Goods  Economist,  New  York. 

“Trade  Paper  Advertising  as  a  Paying  Invest¬ 
ment,”  W.  M.  Smith,  president  P.  Centemerl  * 
Co.,  New  Y'ork  (Centemerl  Gloves). 

Thursday  afternoon,  2  P.  M. 

Ohairman  of  the  session,  John  Clyde  Oswald, 
president.  The  American  Printer.  New  York. 
Introductory  remarks. 

“The  Copy  Factor  in  Efficient  Business  Paper 
Advertising,”  Charles  L.  Benjamin,  Milwaukee, 
Wls. 

Discussion:  “The  Bcncllts  Derived  from  the 
Editorial  Conference  of  the  New  York  Business 
Paper  Publishers,”  F.  M.  Felker,  editorial  di¬ 
rector,  Electrical  World  and  Electrical  Merchan¬ 
dising,  New  York. 

Discussion:  “The  Economy  of  Business  Paper 
Advertising.  11.  E.  (JJeland,  service  department, 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

Discussion;  “The  Kind  of  Advertising  that 
Lowers  the  Cost  of  Advertising,”  C.  A.  Tupper, 
president.  The  International  Trade  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Discussion:  “CoSperatlon,”  Jesse  H.  Neal, 
executive  secretary.  The  Associated  Business 
Papers. 


Advertisements  under  this  classification,  fifteen 
cents  per  Hne,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Hustler  with 
Ideas  and  selling  ability ;  capable  of  writing  copy 
and  making  attractive  layouts;  not  afraid  of 
work.  Must  have  Ideas  on  developing  circulation 
for  established  local  weekly  paper  sold  same 
plan  Satuivlay  Evening  Post.  Married  with  chil¬ 
dren,  $30  and  commission.  Can  make  $50  within 
a  year.  Full  particulars  and  photo  with  first 
letter.  Confidential.  Saturday  Spectator,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 


OIRODLATION  MANAGER  for  fruit  growers’ 
publication  of  national  reputation— one  expe¬ 
rienced  and  progressive,  capable  of  getting  the 
business  without  expensive  propositions.  State 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  American  Fruit 
Grower,  Oharlottesvllle,  Va. 


FOR  SALE 


Advertisements  under  this  classification,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  eaoh  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


LINOTYPF^Model  No.  3.  Serial  No.  10109, 
magazine,  assortment  of  matrices.  Fort  Wayne 
Printing  Co.,  Fart  Wayne,  Ind. 


LINOTYPE— Model  No.  1.  Serial  No.  8010, 
ami  Model  .No.  1.  Serial  No.  SOtl,  with  1  maga¬ 
zine,  liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing  Co., 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 

LINOTYPE — Model  No.  4,  Serial  No.  11680, 
magazine,  matrices,  spacebaoda,  liners,  and 
blades.  Winston  Printing  Co.,  Winston  Salem, 
N.  C. 


LINOTYPE — Three  Model  1  machines  with 
complete  equipment  of  molds,  magazines  and  mat¬ 
rices.  New  Haven  Cnion  Oo.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


REPOR'TER. — College  man,  one  year  out  of 
Harvard  seeks  Job  as  cul>.  Will  go  anywhere 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Address  R.  3278,  care 
FCtiltor  and  Publisher. 


A  .MODERN  BUSINESS  BUILDER— Newspaper 
man  of  wi<Ie  experience,  who  has  had  successful 
career  in  upbuilding  properties  to  larger  dividend 
earning  capacity,  seeks  association  with  a  dally 
paper  in  a  field  where  there  is  large  possibility 
for  growth.  Now  ready  to  assume  business  man¬ 
agement  of  such  a  property  and  would  invest  sev¬ 
eral  tliousand  dollars  if  desired.  P'ull  details 
may  be  had  by  principals  only  upon  writing  to 
P.  3272,  care  EJ^Iitor  and  Putillsher. 


SOMEWHERE  there’s  an  agency — a  mercan¬ 
tile  establishment,  a  large  weekly  or  dally  news¬ 
paper,  or  may  be  a  magazine,  who  need  the 
services  of  a  man  27  years  young,  who  has  had 
9  years’  advertising  agency  experience  in  office 
management,  space  buying,  printing,  engraving, 
copy,  etc.,  ami  one  year’s  experience  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  a  large  export  and  importing 
house.  The  description  fits  me,  I  believe — sup- 
post  .vou  investigate.  Address  Box  R.  3274, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WOMAN.  Young  woman.  24, 
with  six  years  real  experience  on  Metropolitan 
newspapers,  is  looking  for  a  position  on  staff 
of  a  big  cltv  dally.  Energetic,  originative,  and 
hard  worker.  Can  handle  all  beats.  Feature 
writer.  Wants  change  In  regular  city,  and  on 
a  regular  paper.  Address  R.  3273,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


MANAOINO  EDITOR  la  dt7  Of  SO.OOO 
wants  place  as  manager-editor  or  editorship  in 
larger  city.  Metropolitan  experience  and  con¬ 
versant  wtb  every  phase  of  modern  Jonmal- 
Iwn.  Southwest  preferred.  Address  P,  8270, 
care  Editor  and  Pnblisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  excellent 
referenres,  iip-to  date  Ideas,  17  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  wishes  position  as  such  with  live  paper, 
eoiintry  preferred.  Address  Box  P.  3267,  care 
Editor  and  I’ubHsher. 


Prints  Extra  Edition 
The  Denver  Poet  Is  getting  out  a  pair 
of  "War  Babies,”  the  night  one  at  9 
o’clock,  and  a  morning  one  that  Is  on 
the  street  at  7  o'clock.  They  are  four- 
pages  each  ■filled  largely  with  flash 
and  bulletin  matter  set  In  black  face. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  STRAIGHTLINE  PRESSES 

with  Two  or  Four  Folders  ' 

For  sale  by 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY,  Plainfield,  New  Jerseyll 


$50, (XX)  cash  available  for  first 
payment  on  a  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty  actually  worth  $150,000  or 
more.  Buyer  wishes  to  cease 
occupying  high  salaried  positions 
and  become  an  owner.  Propo¬ 
sition  O.  T. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


$4,000  Per  Annum  Net 

Old  established  weekly  Republican 
newspaper  within  50  miles  New  York 
City,  averaging  $4,000  per  annum  net 
for  many  years  past,  can  be  bought 
for  $12,500.  Terms,  $8,000  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  deferred.  This  proposition  will 
stand  the  acid  test. 


HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
Times  Boildisf,  New  York 


On  “Easy  Street” 

Only  paper  in  rich  Central  West 
city  of  18,000,  amply  equipped  and 
showing  profit  $25,393.53  last  fiscal 
year  to  owners  for  time  and  invest¬ 
ment.  Three-fifths  interest  offered 
for  $75,000  cash.  Minority  owner 
perfers  to  stay,  but  will  sell  on  de¬ 
mand.  Ask  for  Proposition  No. 
326x  and  kindly  give  financial  refer¬ 
ences. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

yeufspaper  Properties 
I.ITCIIFIELD,  ILL. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


Tbr  FIditor  and  Pabllsher  roalntilus 

an  effleivnt  corps  of  paid  rorreapondenta  at  the 
following  important  trade  centres :  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit.  Cleveland.  Plttabnrgh,  (Nndn- 
naU,  St.  Louia,  Chicago,  Atlanta.  New 
Orleans,  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Washington,  Baltl 
more,  and  San  Franclaco.  Other  (orrrrpondenti 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Advertla-r* 
and  newspaper  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
atorles  of  advertising  achievements,  news  (>eats. 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  office.  1117  World 
Building.  New  York  City. 

Branch  office  San  Francisco.  742  Market  St., 
R.  J.  Bidwell,  manager,  ’phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  FTditor  and  Pnbllahrr  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  inches  Jeep. 

Advertising  Rate  is  26c.  aa  agate  Bns,  $100 
a  page,  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertlsementi  under  proper  ciassiflea 
tlon  will  he  charged  as  follows ;  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  line:  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  and  HIscelltneona,  fifteen  cent*  s 
line,  and  Situation  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  lii.e, 
co<int  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem¬ 
ployed  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  published  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  are  brged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  ’This  will  Insure  prompt  de 
livery. 

The  Rditor  and  Pnblinher  sells  regularly 

at  19c.  a  copy.  $3.00  per  year  In  the  United 
States  ami  Ciolonlal  Possesalona.  $3.50  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $4.00  foreign,  and  Is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  newt  stands; 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man¬ 
ning’s  (opposite  the  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row ;  The  Woolworth  Building,  Timet  Building, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway;  Brentano’a  Book  Store, 
’Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’s,  Macy’s  corner,  at  ’Thirty-fourth  St.  an¬ 
tra  nee. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Edwards,  American  Building. 

Philadelphia — L.  G.  Ran,  7th  and  Cffieatnut 
Streets ;  Wm.  Sobel,  BullatlD  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davla  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bart  B.  Trents,  511  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Riggs  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

Chicago— Powner’a  Book  Store.  87  N.  Clark 
Street;  Post  Office  News  Oo.,  Monroe  Street; 
Chas.  Levy  Ctre.  Co.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenne. 

Cleveland — Sebroeder'e  News  Store,  Superior 
Street,  oppoeite  Poet  Office;  Solomon  Newt  Co., 
nil  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  Newe  Oo,,  69  lamed  St..  W. 
Baa  Fmnetaeo— B.  J.  BMwnU  Os.,  749  Hnikat 
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WILL  SPEND  850,000 

IN  NEW  AD  CAMPAIGN 


Rerently  Organized  Company  Will  Put 

Out  Between  $50,000  and  $70,000  to 

Make  Known  Metal  Products  It  Will 

Manufacture  in  Its  Factory  at  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 

O.  M.  Otte,  general  manager  of  the 
Interior  Metal  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Jame.stown,  N.  Y.,  i.s  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  company  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  that  city  last  winter,  and 
which  will  manufacture  sheet  metal 
kitchenettes,  hospital  equipment,  and  a 
glareles.s  headlight  for  automobiles.  Mr. 
Otte  .states  that  the  new  concern  will 
spend  iK'tween  $50,000  and  $70,000  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  starting  some  time  during  the 
coming  summer.  No  agency  has  Ijecn 
selected  .so  far. 

The  Sacks  Aoescv,  171  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  handles  the  advertising 
of  the  Kayi>estos  Co.,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  formerly  the  Itoyal  Kquipment 
(.'o.,  makers  of  Itaybe.stos  Brake  Lining. 
K.  H.  Jos-si-lyn  is  advertising  manager  of 
the  company. 

The  Bayer-Strold  Corporation,  19 
West  44th  Street,  New  York  city,  places 
the  busine.ss  of  the  United  States  To¬ 
bacco  Co.,  liichmond,  Va. ;  Saute  Prod¬ 
ucts  (kiriioration ;  B.  Fisher  &  Co., 
Brown  Durrell  &  Co.,  Grolier  Society: 
Henry  L.  Hughes,  of  New  York,  and  the 
Carr>enter- Morton  Co.,  of  Boston. 

The  McCujys  Apvektjsing  Agency,  642 
LiU-rty  Street,  New-  York  city,  handles 
the  account  of  the  Saxony  Knitting 
.Mills,  makers  of  ‘Saxony  No  Gap 
Shirt.s,"  of  Needham  Heights,  Mass. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Fa.,  will  handle  the  ad- 
verti.sing  of  the  Schuylkill  Silk  Mills, 
Heading,  Pa. 

Harry  C.  Michaels,  404  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  is  placing  orders 
with  a  few  new.spapers  in  selected  Penn¬ 
sylvania  sections  for  the  Hilson  Schlo.ss 
Co.,  cigars.  Mount  Carmel,  Pa. 

The  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6 
East  39th  Street,  New  Y'ork  city,  will 
shortly  prepare  an  advertising  campaign 
for  the  E.  &  Z.  Van  Raalte,  “Niagara 
Maid"  fabrics,  83  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  city. 

The  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  61  Broadway, 
New  York  city,  is  placing  copy  with 
Ohio  newspapers  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  Polarine  and  Ked  Crown  Oil,  26 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 

The  Bloomingdale-Weiler  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  1420  Chestnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  I'a.,  is  placing  3\4  inches,  3-time 
orders  with  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
for  the  John  Wanamaker  Catalogue  on 
Summer  Wear,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Tho.mas  E.  Basham  Co.,  Inter 
•Southern  Life  Building,  L-ouisville,  Ky., 
is  planning  an  exten.sive  campaign  for 
H.  M.  Dyer  &  Co.,  “Dyer’s  Pork  and 
Boan.s,"  Evan.sville,  Ind. 

Woodwards,  Incorporated,  900  South 


The  Evening  Mail 

New  York 

Last  year  GAINED 

178,965  lines 

of 

Dry  Goods  Advertising 
Only  one  other  N.  Y.  evening 
paper  exceeded  this  record,  and 
three  of  them  showed  losses. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 
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Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  send¬ 
ing  out  orders  to  a  few  newspapers  in 
.selected  .sections  for  the  John  Lucas  & 
Co.,  “Lucas  Paints,”  322  Kace  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Tho.mas  Advertising  Service, 
Heard  National  Hank  Building,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  is  placing  orders  with  some 
We.stern  weekly  newspapers  for  the  Sea 
Board  Air  Line  Hailroad. 

The  E.  P.  Re.mington  (’o.,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  handles  the  wall-board  account 
of  the  Black  Hock  Wall-Board  Co.;  the 
picture  hooks  account  of  the  Huffalo- 
Dehn  Co.;  the  safes  account  of  the 
Cary  Safe  Co.;  the  furniture  account 
of  the  Kittinger  Furniture  Co.;  the 
lime.stone  account  of  the  Michigan 
Limestone.  Co. :  the  family  crackers  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Ontario  Biscuit  Co.;  the 
aicount  of  Peter  Paul  &  Son,  136  North 
Pearl  Street;  the  chocolates  account  of 
the  Heed  Chocolate  Co.,  1363  Main 
Street;  the  account  of  the  Stewart  Mo¬ 
tor  Corporation,  all  of  Buffalo. 

W.  Montague  Pearsall,  203  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  city,  i.s  conducting  a 
campaign  for  Goodyear  Raincoat  Co., 
New  York  city,  two  and  three  column 
space  in  the  new.spapers. 

Ewing  &  Miles,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
city,  handles  the  account  of  A.  B.  Cum¬ 
mings,  Attleboro,  Ma.ss. ;  the  tire  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  1834 
Broadway;  the  jewelry  account  of  Wm. 
H.  Eiihaus  &  Son,  120  Broadway,  New 
York  city. 

The  Foster  Debevoise  Co.,  of  Nevr 
York  city,  handles  the  .shoe  account 
of  the  Star  Shoe  Co.,  474  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  the  real  estate  account 
of  the  Brooks  Inter-State  Realty  Cor- 
I>oration,  45  West  34th  Street;  the  tire 
account  of  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe 
<'o.,  127  Duane  Street;  the  sport¬ 
ing  goods  account  of  I  Da  vega,  126 
West  125th  Street:  the  electric  sup¬ 
plies  account  of  the  Handle  Electric 
Co.,  66  Vesey  Street;  the  .shoe  account 
of  L.  M.  Hirsh,  404  Sixth  Avenue;  the 
brokerage  account  of  Pearl  &  Co.,  71 
Broadway;  the  toilet  articles  account 
of  Maurice  I^evy,  15  We.st  38th  Street, 
all  of  New  York  city. 

The  McAvoy  Advertising  Agency,  of 
Chicago,  has  the  account  of  the  Master 
Trucks  Co.,  3132  South  Wabash  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago;  the  Interllner  account  of 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publitber 

“The  only  Bufalo  newipaper  tkal  caa- 
•ort  its  adverliting  columns  Manv  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Tlie  above  is  one  of  the  many  rea- 
roBs  »vhy.*’ 

MEMBER  A.  B  C 
FtTt%gn  Aivtrtuing  Riprmntattvn 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
sso  Fifth  Avenur  Lytton  Buildinf 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 

CONE.  LORENZEN  R  WOODMAN. 
Spacial  Raprcaantativas 
Nav  York.  Datrait.  Kaaaaa  Oty.  CUmgo 


the  Ray  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  the  piston  rings  account  of  the 
Modern  Motor  Parts  Co.,  Rockford,  Ill., 
the  tires  account  of  the  Sterns  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  the  auto 
radiators  account  of  the  Fedders  Ra¬ 
diator  Co.,  57  Tonawanda,  Buffalo, 
N.  y. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailer’s  Building, 
Chicago,  handle  the  cereal  account  of 
the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  80  East  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago. 

The  Thielecke  Advertising  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  handles  the  account  of  the 
Stephens  Motor  Co.,  of  Moline,  Ill. 

The  Chambers  Advertising  Agency, 
of  New  Orleans,  handles  the  chocolate 
account  of  the  Elmer  Candy  Co.,  the 
proprietary  medicine  account  of  I.  L. 
Lyons  &  Co.,  222  Camp  Street,  and 
the  Union  Coffee  account  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Coffee  Co.,  all  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Dooley-Brennan  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
handles  the  mattress  account  of  the 
('udahy  Curled  Hair  Works,  111  We.st 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  This  agency 
also  handles  the  account  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Linen  Shop,  326  River  Street, 
Chicago. 

The  Fox  River  Butter  Co-mpany,  dis 
tributer  of  Meadow  Gold  Butter,  is 
t>Ianning  a  newspaper  campaign  in  a 
list  of  selected  cities  in  connection  with 
it:)  usual  poster  advertising. 


To  Remit  Club  Dues 
Providence,  R.  I.,  May  9. — The  Pen 
and  Pencil  Club,  through  its  board  of 
governors,  has  voted  to  remit  the  dues 
to  any  of  its  members  who  shall  be 
called  into  active  .service  of  the  State  or 
nation,  during  the  period  of  such  service 
while  engaged  in  war  with  Germany. 


Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  PRESS 

Philadelphia^ s  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

RepreKDtxtiTes 
LOCIS  OILMAN 

World  Building.  NEW  YORK 

HARRY  B.  LASHER 

Tribune  Building  CHICAOO 


Canadian  Preu  Clippings 

The  problem  of  coreiinf  tbo  CaoadlAa 
Fteld  Ib  aoBwered  bj  obtaiolng  tbo  oerTlee 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

wblrb  give*  tbe  ellppingi  on  xU  matter*  of 
iDterect  to  you.  printed  In  over  SB  per  cent, 
of  the  newipaperi  and  pnbllcatluna  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  fool  of  Canada  and  Neir- 
foiindland  at  our  bead  offlee. 

74-78  CHCRCH  ST..  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  ■ervlca,  regular  preaa  clipping 
rate* — apeclal  rate*  and  dlKounta  te  ‘Trade 
and  Newipaper*. 


EDITORS  TO  TALK  BUSINESS 


Mississippi  Scribes  to  Hold  Annual 
Meeting  at  Laurel,  May  15  and  16. 

Members  of  the  Mississippi  Pu  ss 
A.ssociation  are  going  to  have  the  time 
of  their  lives  at  Laurel,  May  15  and  10. 
They  are  to  talk  hu.siness,  and  new.s- 
paper  methods,  news  print,  and  other 
subjects,  but  after  each  session  the  pcd- 
ple  of  Laurel  will  take  them  In  hand 
and  entertain  them  in  a  way  that  thi  y 
will  never  forget. 

All  the  meetings  will  lie  held  at  the 
Court  House,  while  the  Elks  Club  will 
be  open  to  the  editors  at  all  times,  as 
will  also  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Hotel 
Pinehur.st  will  be  headquarters.  There 
will  be  a  visit  to  Gulfport,  and  trips  and 
•sightseeing  tours  after  the  meetings. 

The  business  meeting  will  be  of  a  con- 
.structive  character,  the  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussi'd  being  those  that  are  uppermo.st 
in.tne  minds  of  newspaper  men  at  the 
present  time.  The  gathering  promi.s(-.s 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  the  organization. 


y ou  can  capture 

Slim  Jim 

and  put  him  to  work  in  your 
paper.  He’s  a  full  page 
COMIC  FEATURE  that  gets 

away  with  a  bunch  of  fun  each 
week. 

Furnished  in  mat  form,  20 
inches  or  2 1  inches.  One,  two, 
three  or  four  colors.  Saturday 
or  Sunday  release  date. 

Send  for  proof i. 

World  Color  Printing  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
Eablitashed  1900  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING  Qi 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


In  New  York 
It’s  the  WORLD 

First  in  the  First  City 

First  in  volume  and  advertising  gains  for  1917,  from 
January  1st  to  April  30th,  inclusive  {according  to  the  figures 
ofi  the  statistical  Bureau  of  the  Fvening  Post.) 


The  following  summary  of  agate  lines  of  advertising 
printed  during  this  period,  with  gains,  will  show  the 
advertisers'  choice  among  the  morning  newspapers  of 


New  York  City: 

1917 

1916 

GAIN 

WORLD  . 

4,685,018 

4,071,625 

613,393 

Times 

4,053,981 

3,703,961 

350,020 

American 

3,180,950 

3,201,636 

-20,686 

Herald  . 

2,642,619 

2,510,934 

131,685 

Tribune  . 

1,754,068 

1,384,499 

369,569 

Sun  . 

1,505,511 

1,300,987 

204,524 

The  slogan  of  the  New  York  World: 

“Circulation 

Books  Open  to 

All”  has  given  careful  advertisers  the  opportunity  to  prove  that  the 
World  has  the  largest  New  York  City  circulation  of  any  morning  paper. 

New  York  City  cannot  be  thoroughly  covered  with¬ 
out  the  World.  To  economically  reach  the  residents 
of  New  York  the  World  is  the  ideal  medium. 

During  April,  1917,  the  New  York  World  printed  156,906  separate 
advertisements — 584  advertisements  more  than  the  Herald,  American, 
Times,  Sun,  and  Tribune  combined. 

First  in  the  First  City 

It’s  the  WORLD 

In  New  York 


THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 


Offers  the  Nation  1  Advertiser  the  Largest 
High  Grade  Intensified  Circulation  in  the 

Greatest  Market  Place  On  Earth 

The  Globe’  s  service  department  stands  ready  to  render 
the  sort  of  service  it  has  employed  to  put  other 
articles  successfully  on  this  maket. 

CIRCULATION  PROGRESS 


Month  of  April,  1 908 

88,899 

“  “  “  1909  - 

-  100,545 

“  “  “  1910  - 

-  101,586 

“  “  1911  - 

-  107,968 

“  “  “  1912  - 

-  144,656 

“  “  “  1913  - 

-  143,408 

“  “  “  1914  - 

-  170,474 

“  “  “  1915  - 

-  188,300 

“  “  “  1916  - 

-  191,419 

“  “  “1917  - 

-  212,551 

Average  sale  of  The  Globe  for  the  year  ending 
April  30,  1917  was  209,307 


CHICAGO 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


Till*  Nation  Tifas.  Inc.,  20  Veacy  St., 


